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To better serve the requirements of the trade 
and to operate at a profit in a highly competitive | nO 
field, steel plant executives recognize they must 
have the most modern and efficient equipment 
available. 
The Wean Engineering Company, Inc., Warren, 
Ohio, is the recognized leader in the design and 
installation of sheet, tin and strip mill equip- 
ment, whether it be one piece or a com- 
plete unit. 
» Many steel mill executives, both in this country 
and abroad, have recognized the advantages and 
= efficiency of WEAN SHEET, STRIP AND 
TIN MILL EQUIPMENT. The same recognized 
advantages are available for overcoming 
your problems. 
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£0aM Control is Safe 


for Hot Metal Applications 






Wherever hot metal is stored, han- 
dled, or processed, many firms, ac- 
quainted with EC&M value, select 
this quality apparatus because of their 
confidence in it-in the engineering 


and experience which it represents. 


Typical hot metal applications in- 
clude (1) Ladle Cranes, (2) Hot Metal 
Cranes, (3) Hot Metal Mixers, (4) 
Bessemer Converters, (5) Storage 
Vessels, (6) Ladle Cars—where only 





Bessemer Converters operate safely under EC&M Control. This three- 
converter installation is typical of many EC&M controlled converters. 


tried and true equipment, which 
represents the utmost in safety and 
dependability, is acceptable. 


Listed below are a few of the 

EC&M products especially designed 

Hot metal mixer 
pouring into hot 
metal car, both of service. They have proved them- 
which are operated 

by EC&M Control. 


for the requirements of hot metal 


selves highly successful in many 
applications throughout the years. 
Specify EC&M Control for hot metal 
applications. 









EC&M power-circuit 
type Limit Stops 
mounted on _ hot 
metal mixer (shown 
above), provide 
positive slowdown 
and final stopping. 















LINE-ARC Con- 
tactor Control for 
the hot metal 
car propel- 
motion. 
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| M AC W H Y T r Ask Macwhyte to recom- 


mend the type and size of 


rig 1 If WIRE RO BE wire rope best suited for 
ie i j | your needs. There are a ‘ 
| ] | i thousand and one wire 
han- § ; j 4 j A N D SLI N GS ropes made by Macwhyte. 


‘ d Specifications for the cor- | 
elect /} engineered to save sii sdiien bdr oney. lilting 


their Wi af you money on iG job need are yours from 
e a ’ Macwhyte for the asking. 
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MACWHYTE WIRE ROPE: 


Available in the complete Macwhyte line are Internally 
Lubricated PREformed Wire Ropes for all equipment— 
plus Galvanized, Stainless Steel, and Monel Metal Wire 
Ropes. Also available are special assemblies of Macwhyte 
Wire Rope and Industrial Standards “Safe-Lock” fittings. 
Fittings are attached to rope by swaging—and assemblies 
are made to order. 


MACWHYTE SLINGS: 


Available in all types, sizes and lengths, to meet almost any 
lifting requirement. Macwhyte ATLAS Round-Braided 
Slings, Drew Flat-Braided Slings and Monarch Single-Part 
Wire Rope Slings are all made to order to fit your needs. 
Illustrated is a special Macwhyte Drew 14-part Type 1CT 
Flat-Braided Sling. 


WHATEVER YOUR NEEDS 
for wire rope, slings, special assemblies, solutions for special 
problems, ask a Macwhyte distributor or write direct to 
Macwhyte Company for suggestions and recommendations. 


etal 


MACWHYTE COMPANY, 2912 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin. Manufacturers of Internally Lubricated Wire | 
Rope, Braided Wire Rope Slings, Aircraft Cables and Assemblies, Monel Metal and Stainless Steel Wire Rope. Our dis- j 
tributors and mill depots throughout the U.S.A. and other countries carry stocks for immediate delivery. Catalog on request. 
Mill Depots: New York * Pittsburgh * Chicago * Minneapolis « Fort Worth + Portland * Seattle * San Francisco * Los Angeles 
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A quality Mullite 
Refractory 


Mul-8 contains a high percent- 
age of Crystalline Mullite. 
Crystalline content haslong been 
recognized asa controlling factor 
in the performance of mullite 
refractories. 


PYROMETRIC CONE 
EQUIVALENT #38 








BURNER BLOCKS and other 
shapes made to your. specifica- 
tions. 


Standard shapes carried in stock. 


Special shapes made. to your 
specifications. 


Dependable ) 
R = wah 
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RICHARD C. REMMEY SON CO. 
Philadelphia 37, Pennsylvania 























Behind the Scenes... 


Explosive Book 


We were up in the editors’ dens a 
few days ago on a matter relating to 
German machine tool builders. In 
talking the matter over with Ma- 
chine Tool Editor Guy Hubbard, we 
discovered that he knew a good deal 
about German machinery and that 
during World War II some informa- 
tion he had was a godsend to our 
Air force. 

“It all dates back to 1926,” said 
Guy, digging out a musty volume 
from his archives. “I was planning 
to go to the Leipzig Fair and was 
hunting around for some background 
information. I went to the German 
Railway Information Office in New 
York that about ten years later got 
kicked out of the U. S. as an agency 
for Hitler. They gave me this book. 
If Adolf knew the damage this vol- 
ume was to do his German industry, 
he would have kicked the Railway 
Office right out of Germany, too, 
when it was sent packing from the 
Bi . gg 

The book is a directory of Verein 
Deutscher Machinenbau - Anstalten 
(German Machinery Manufacturers 
Association). Guy’s trip to Leipzig 
didn’t pan out, but he kept the volume 
as a curiosity. Some of the people 
he knew in government learned that 
he had it and asked to borrow it when 
World War II broke out. It was re- 
turned in 1946. 

The directory gave names and ad- 
dresses of every important machinery 
manufacturer in Germany, described 
the product and the manufacturing 
plant. 

It came in handy when the U. S. 
started its pin-point bombing of Ger- 
man industry. 


Niff-Nawing 


Correspondence we've received in 
the past week has dealt primarily 
with two subjects—hassle and re- 
equipment. Hassle, because of our 
discussion of that word in our Aug. 
14 column. Re-equipment, because of 
the article Associate John Morgan 
wrote on the subject Aug, 21. 

You'll remember that a few weeks 
ago we were chiding the editors up- 
stairs for not taking a chance on 
“hassle” which Detroit Editor Art 
Allen wrote in his column. They 
couldn’t find it in any reference books, 
so blue-penciled it out. We thought 





it had a fine sound and must hay: 
been in circulation somewhere some- 
time. According to one of our femi 
nine readers, our instincts were right 
She writes: “Of course there’s a 
word ‘hassle.’ Shakespeare used it 
in one of his plays... . I can’t re- 
member the name of it... . a 
couple of years back. Such a lovely 
word, and the editors deleted it. 
Such a hassle indeed.” 

We're pleased to report that the 
editors have learned their lesson 
Last week they didn’t blue-pencil 
another of Art Allen’s teasers. In 
the Sept, 4 issue on page 70 near 
the top of the first column appears 
that beautiful word, “niff-nawing.”’ 

Our correspondents are also con- 
cerned about re-equipping. The Mor- 
gan story on page 70 of the Aug. 
21 issue created quite a stir, judging 
from the number of requests for re- 
prints coming in. The article was 
one of a series on depreciation and 
re-equipment that have run May 8, 
June 19, July 31, as well as Aug. 21. 
Reprints of the last two only are 
still available. 


L 


Masthead Shift 


Have you noticed two changes in 
the masthead on the contents page? 
Rand Ebersole is the new manager of 
the circulation department. He’s 
been with Penton Publishing Co. in 
various capacities for nearly 22 years. 
Ed Franke, a recent graduate of 
Ohio State University, is manager of 
the Readers’ Service department. If 
you have q question about when 
STEEL ran its last story on steel wool, 
pose it to Ed. 


Puzzle Corner 


The swimmer in the Aug. 28 prob- 
lem should start to swim due East, 
but the current makes his actual 
course 239 deg. 

A gun is held 4 feet from the 
ground. If the bullet is discharged 
horizontally with a velocity of 2000 
feet per second, how long does it take 
to strike the ground? How long if 
the velocity is 4000 feet per second? 


Strole 


(Editorial Index—page 51) 
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ERE is another example of the ability : 


Morgan engineers to design rolling mills 
meet your particular conditions. 


This was originally a conventional horizon- 
tal billet mill. The problem was to eliminate the 
need for twisting the billet between roll stand: 


The solution was to replace three of the six 
horizontal stands with vertical stands. The resource- 
fulness of Morgan engineers was demonstrated 
by the fact that these vertical stands were designed 
to suit existing crane rail and mill floor elevations; 
to maintain a pass line with no horizontal or verti- 


cal deflections and to employ the existing drives. 


Your problem is probably different. Chances 


are we have or can work out a solution. Why not 
get in touch with us? 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


English Rep., International Construction Co., 56 Kingsway, London W. C. 2, Eng. 
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_AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 






























POW i i eR 
2 the September 11, 1950 
ands. 
ee Challenging Outlook 
ie allenging Vutioo 
‘ated 
yned : Two weeks ago we quoted a small steel consumer who, denied steel from 
ions; his mill sources, declared that he was favorable to the idea of the government 
wait going into the steel business so that consumers in a plight similar to his could 
: remain in business. We commented that if everybody turned over to Uncle Sam 
Ives, his temporary problem of steel supply, the end result—government ownership- 
would do more harm than good. 
nces As expected, the editorial has elicited a number of letters from other con- 
‘not sumers who are suffering seriously because they cannot obtain enough steel 


to operate profitably. The most bitter complaints come from two classes of 
consumers—first, those who have no “prewar pattern” of steel purchasing and, 

® secondly, those whose current steel requirements are two or three times those 
-O. of their “prewar pattern.” Apparently there are a substantial number of these 
hardship cases and they are of sufficient gravity to warrant more attention 
than has been devoted to them up to this time. 

Aside from whatever temporary relief could be afforded by possible changes 
in the manner of allocating steel to customers or by importing European steel, 
the main hope under present conditions for more adequate supply lies in ex- 
pansion of steel capacity. Steel producers have done a commendable job in in- 
creasing ingot capacity from 91 million tons in 1947 to over 100 million tons 
today. They have expansion programs under way which will swell capacity to 
105 million tons by the end of 1952. 

Under ordinary circumstances this would seem to be sufficient. Remember 
how rapidly backlogs of orders melted early in 1949 and how nearly we came 
to experiencing a buyers’ market. A revival of purchasing in anticipation of 
the steel strike interrupted the trend toward an easier steel supply. Since then, 
one crisis after another has prevented the mills from concn up on demand, 
despite production at unprecedented volume. 

Today our global commitments, sharply expanded and intensified by the 
Korean situation, force us to the conclusion that we cannot expect “ordinary 
circumstances” for many years to come. Apparently we must live in a continual 
state of crisis for an indefinite period. 

We should re-examine our problem of steel demand and supply in the light 
of this new challenging outlook. 


























HANG ON TO GOOD MEN! Depart- or unbalanced geographical distribution of cer- | 










ment of Commerce estimates the number of tain classes of skilled workers. Newspapers in 

gainfully employed persons in August at 62,367,- many eastern industrial areas are carrying dis- 

000. This is the largest working force in the play and classified advertisements for midwest- 

nation’s history. The number of unemployed ern and farwestern aircraft manufacturers who 

fell from 3.2 million in July to 2.5 million in are seeking skilled craftsmen. The response to K 
August. This is the smallest army of jobless these and other offers for good employment in 

since early in 1949. plants that obviously are or will be engaged in 

These figures reflect the over-all employment war work is somewhat illuminating. 







situation but do not indicate the acute scarcity For instance, when a tank builder advertised 
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for about 6000 employees, more than 8000 ap- 
plied for jobs. Of these applicants, about a 
third already had satisfactory jobs but appar- 
ently were looking for something definitely 
tagged as essential war work. Another third 


were men and women who had retired from work. 


in war plants after World War II. 

Resistance to “raiding” differs among plants 
in the metalworking industries. In spite of the 
feast and famine proclivities of the machine tool 
industry, its working personnel seems to possess 
a loyalty not found among skilled artisans in 
some other industries. 

Now is a good time to hang on to good men. 

—pp. 78, 94 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS? George 
Christopher, retired president of Packard Motor 
Car Co., is one of many top executives in motor- 
dom who has advanced to a high position via 
the route of experience in the machine shop. 
Recently he has been comparing the conditions 
of employment in a typical machine shop of 
1950 with those of his early days at lathe and 
bench. 

His conclusion is that “as compared with what 
it used to be, machine shop work no longer is 
hard work.” That is absolutely true. Today’s 
machinist has the advantage of better working 
conditions, higher hourly compensation and im- 
proved equipment which eases manual labor. It 
can almost be said that he is a pampered pet 
compared with his prototype of 1910. On the 
other hand, he has lost valuable prerogatives. 
The all-around machinist early in the century 
had a variety and range of work enjoyed by few 


under today’s conditions. —p. 94 


MAJORITY PAID CASH: _ Statistics 


of the automobile industry always are interest- 
ing and sometimes are spectacular. The latest 
edition of “Automobile Facts & Figures,” annual 
handbook put out by the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association, contains some figures that 
make you open your eyes in wonderment. 

No. 1 stopper is that during the past 50 years, 
United States auto builders have turned out 108,- 
410,635 motor vehicles valued at wholesale at 
more than $87 billion. This is a significant re- 
flection of the tremendous consuming power of 
people living according to American standards. 

Here is another arresting statistic: In 1949 
unprecedented sales of new automobiles were fi- 
nanced chiefly by cash payments. Of all pur- 
chasers of motor vehicles, 56 per cent paid cash, 
43 per cent bought on the time payment plan 


and 1 per cent employed other methods of financ- 
ing. Ponder these percentages carefully. They 
speak volumes for our system of enterprise 
which stimulates mass purchasing power.—p. 73 


eae ate 
ALUMINUM HEADGEAR: 1 the met- 
alworking industries are tens of thousands of 
executives who served in World Wars I or II 
and who have sentimental ideas about the hel- 
mets that were issued to them as they neared 
the battle zones. We wonder what their reac- 
tion will be to the announcement that if field 
tests corroborate preliminary tests, aluminum 
will replace steel as the material for combat 
headgear. 

The aluminum helmets have a plastic liner, as 
did the standard steel helmet. Unlike the steel 
headpiece, the aluminum headgear depends upon 
the plastic liner for resistance to shell frag- 
ments. The liner is said to afford as much pro- 
tection as the steel shell and liner of the ortho- 
dox helmet. 

Doughboys probably will judge the new head- 
piece on the basis of its collateral uses. How 
good will it be as a cooking utensil, shaving mug 
or water bucket? Also will it be any good as 
an emergency trench shovel in scraping out a 
fox hole when the going gets really tough? 

—p. 69 


¥* * * 

REDUCES SCRAP LOSS: Now that 
the nation is approaching another spurt of pro- 
duction for the military, industry will be alert 
for new methods that will cut costs, save time 
or conserve materials. Companies which will be 
in line to receive contracts for cartridge cases 
for small arms will do well to look into the ad- 
vantages of producing these cases from extruded 
brass rod instead of from blanking from brass 
strip. 

The process of extruding cases from round 
stock is not new. A French company made hun- 
dreds of millions of cases by this process prior 
to World War II. Named the Manurhin process, 
the procedure is to employ backward extrusion 
on a slug sheared from brass rod. One great 
advantage is that loss of brass in the Manur- 
hin process is 0.3 per cent compared with 34 
per cent when cartridge cases are made by 
blanking brass sheets. Another advantage is 
that cases made by the Manurhin process have 
greater uniformity of wall thickness. —p. 88 
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Production-Engineering News—p. 87 





THE STRIDE LENGTHENS—Uncle Sam is stepping up the pace of military 
and industrial mobilization. Three million people in the armed services will 
require a lot more equipment and materiel than 1.5 million. The Munitions 
Board now estimates steel requirements for military purposes in the year start- 
ing Nov. 1 will be 4.1 million tons, double that used in the fiscal year ended 
June 30 (p. 59). Today’s estimate of military requirements may seem puny 
tomorrow. 


DEFENSE CONTRACTS— More companies are receiving contracts to supply 
military needs. The Defense Department says it will go over war contracts with 
a fine-tooth comb. Fixed-price contracts will be used wherever practical. Ade- 
quate profit margins will be allowed, but contingency allowances and escalator 
clauses will be watched carefully. The department is proceeding on the theory 
that closer control over prices at the outset will ease the problem of renegotiation 
and of enforcing general price, wage, and other stabilization controls (p. 60). 


OUTPUT GOING UP—Superimposition of a heavier defense production on 
the already great civilian output will test the strength of industry in the months 
to come. Recent records will be topped. The auto industry (p. 73) anticipates 
passenger car and truck outturn will exceed 8 million units. Steel, of course, 
will press capacity. The Korean war has alleviated the soft coal industry’s over- 
production problem. Take most any other line—it’s busy. 


AND LABOR TOO—Employment hit an alltime peak in August with more 
than 62 million employed (p. 78). Manpower is at a premium. This is reflected 
in the comparative ease with which large segments of metalworking labor have 
obtained substantial wage increases. Those who have not received increases 
are making demands or soon will make them (p. 61) to get under the wire before 
wage controls are established. Continuing inflation is indicated; wholesale prices 
are 9.3 per cent higher than a year ago (p. 78). 


LIFO—Speaking of inflation, have you considered the last-in, first-out method 
of inventory accounting? It may offer a hedge against price increases (p. 62). 


MANGANESE FROM HOME— Domestic manganese development is again re- 
ceiving considerable attention in Washington (p. 66). The Mills bill would pro- 
vide premium payments for domestic manganese ore which would bring the 
price to about double that paid for imported ore. The House Appropriations 
Committee has approved another bill providing for a pilot plant to process low- 
grade ore in Arizona and also providing funds to push development of a process 
for reclaiming manganese from open-hearth slag. 


IMPORTS-EXPORTS— Western European countries are increasing shipments 
of goods to this country while United States exports to ECA beneficiaries is 
declining (p. 70). The result is a little easing in materials shortages in the 
United States. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY—Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. is build- 
ing new electric furnace capacity at Watervliet, N. Y., to produce 80,000 tons of 
such metals as stainless valve and high-temperature steels adaptable for de- 
fense uses . . . Newport Steel Corp. (p. 65) is under new top management . 

Sheet Mills Inc. is resuming operations at the Indianapolis rolling mill formerly 
owned by Chapman-Price (p. 64), may produce 5300 tons of flat-rolled prod- 
ucts monthly . . . Second Bureau of Mines gas-synthesis plant will start opera- 
tions at Louisiana, Mo., early next year (p. 69) . . . Automobiles still are older 
than in prewar days (p. 73); gasoline consumption is up 33 per cent... Ma- 
terials procurement is today’s major problem for the truck-trailer manufacturers 
(p. 79); when allocations come, they want to be represented among benefici- 
aries .. . Two dozen foreign trade fairs, mostly in Europe (p. 70), may suggest 
new sources of supply. 


Market Summary—p. 133 
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Working Day and Night 
to Serve You 


Here at Ryerson we’re making an all-out effort to So for any kind of steel—any time—contact your 

ease your steel-buying problems as much as possible. nearby Ryerson plant. You can be sure we'll do 
No, we can’t deliver all the steels you may need. our level best to take care of you. 

Critical shortages growing out of the international 











situation prevent that. But what we can do—what 
we are doing is working shoulder-to-shoulder to see PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
that you get every available item required as quickly CARBON STEEL BARS—Hot rolled | ALLOYS—Hot rolled, cold finished, 
ac ur ; and cold finished heat treated 
as we — get it to you. . i STRUCTURALS — Channels, angles, STAINLESS—Allegheny bars, plates, 

In spite of unbalanced stocks, we still have fairly beams, etc. sheets, tubes, etc. 

- PLATES— Many types including Inland REINFORCING—Bors and acces- 
good overall tonnage on hand. And the services of 4-Way Safety Plate sories, spirals, wire mesh 
~ ° ae ° SHEETS—H d cold rolled BABBITT—Gi beari I, al 

our experienced specialists may prove highly valu- St — 6. Lae 
¢ ; 1 TUBING—Seoamless and Ided, MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal 
able in determining alternates, when the steels you ee we ne we aur se a 
need aren’t readily available. 





RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ® BOSTON e PHILADELPHIA e CINCINNATI ° CLEVELAND 


DETROIT © PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO @ CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ ST. LOUIS © LOS ANGELES @ SAN FRANCISCO 
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to 3 million people. 


Mobilization Goals Raised 


They have to be to support an armed force to be doubled 
In metalworking, fabricators will 


probably feel the pinch more than steel producers 


INCH-by-inch industrial mobilization 
will have to accelerate to a foot- 
by-foot or yard-by-yard pace if we 
are to double the number of people 
in the armed services to 3 million. 

Military ordnance people point out 
that if the services are doubled a 
massive re-equipment order would be 
inevitable to support such a force. 
Large equipment orders would be 
needed to maintain even the current 
1.5 million men and women. 

Creeping Obsolescence — Present 
Army equipment is almost all of 
World War II vintage. The average 
age of Army transport is six years. 
Normally, vehicles are pulled out of 
service at the end of their fifth year, 
but the Defense Department has been 
economizing until recently. The Army 
is also in rather poor shape for ar- 
tillery. 

The major weapon is still the 105- 
mm gun which is ineffective against 
even Russian medium tanks. Special 
weapons such as the 3.5-inch bazooka 
must also be produced in quantity. 
Hitherto, they have been in the ex- 
perimental class. The first of the 
weapons to be used in the field were 
flown to Korea in August. 

The latest Munitions Board esti- 
mate of total steel to be required for 
military purposes in the 12 months 
starting Nov. 1 is 4.1 million tons 
of finished products or about double 
the tonnage consumed by the military 
in the fiscal year that ended last 
June 30. 

Predominating requirements will be 
Shell steel, seamless tubing for rock- 
ets, light rolled and heavy cast armor 
plate and sheets and strip for land- 
ing mats. 

Practically Painless—The steel in- 
dustry probably will be able to super- 
impose additional military demands 
mn all current civilian needs without 
acute discomfort except for sheet and 
strip and certain sizes of seamless 
tubing. The 4.1 million ton estimate 
*mbraces only the domestic program 
and not the Atlantic Pact considera- 
tions. Not only will the Atlantic 
Pact program be considerably smaller 
but the bulk of the steel for it will be 
furnished by European mills so that 
the burden of American producers 
vill not be heavy, 





Mobilization: Foot on the Gas 


The burden of military and foreign 
aid commitments may hit the hardest 
those metalworking producers who 
are not steelmakers. Steel men need 
not tool up for defense, nor do they 
generally have the research problems 
facing machine tool builders, truck 
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manufacturers, aircraft producers, 
etc. 

Before the Fact 
tooling problems are already occupy- 
ing many metalworking producers 
even though they have not yet begun 
volume production of the hundreds 
of thousands of industrial and mili- 
tary equipment items inevitably need- 
ed now that the armed forces are go- 
ing to be expanded to 3 million men 
and women. 

Before all these equipment con- 
tracts can be placed, more appro- 
priations probably will become neces- 
sary. 

To date military and foreign aid ap- 
propriations granted and on which 
action is pending total $33.3 billion. 
That sum doesn’t include the money 
needed for the expansion to 3 million 
in the armed forces. Of the $33.5 
billion, $13.3 billion has been approved 
for the military establishment, $3.1 
for the Marshall Plan and $1.3 billion 
for foreign arms assistance. Supple- 
mental requests by the President on 
which action is pending include $3.3 
billion for the Army, $3.8 billion for 
the Navy and $4.5 billion for the Air 
Force. No action has been taken on 
a request for $4 billion in emergency 
arms aid. 


Research and 


Who Administers What in Defense Production? 


THE NEW National Production Au- 
thority and other agencies concerned 
with the Defense Production Act of 
1950 were hampered in their plan- 
ning last week because of President 
Truman’s unexpected delay in sign- 
ing the measure. 

They knew the provisions of the 
act, but the question was: Who’s to 
administer the various provisions? 
NPA will allocate metals, but will 
the Interior Department handle 
fuels? The major points of the meas- 
ure are: ; 

Allocations, Priorities—The Presi- 
dent can set up a system of alloca- 
tions and priorities to channel essen- 
tial materials into war production. 

Production—The President gets a 
special fund of $600 million for loans 
to spur defense production. He can 
also ask for outright appropriations 
of up to $1.4 billion for similar uses. 

Labor—Mr. Truman is authorized 
to set up a war labor board to settle 
disputes affecting national defense. 

Prices, Wages—The President, who 
did not ask for powers in this field, 
is offered three choices. First, he 


can seek voluntary agreements from 
labor and industry. Second, he can 
clamp controls on a single industry, 
but if he curbs prices in that industry 
he must also control wages. Third, 
he can impose blanket wage and 
price controls on all industry; if he 
does, he must set up a general con- 
trols agency, much like OPA in 
World War II. 

Requisitions — The President can 
requisition materials or property for 
defense purposes and can require ac- 
ceptance of defense production orders 

Credit—Mr. Truman can place con- 
trols on installment and other con- 
sumer credit and on credit for new 
real estate construction. 


Hoarding — The accumulation ‘in 
excess of reasonable demands of busi- 
ness consumption” of any goods speci- 
fied by the President would be a 
crime punishable by a $10,000 fine 
or a year in jail. 

Rationing—The President can or- 
der rationing of consumer goods. He 
did not originally ask Congress for 
such powers. 

The final section of the measure 
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sets up a “watch-dog” committee of 
Senate and House members to keep 
the bill’s operation under surveillance. 
The section gives emergency exemp- 
tion from the antitrust laws for com- 
panies where such exemptions are 
necessary. Priorities and allocations 
authority, requisitioning power, ex- 
pansion of productive capacity and 
supply and general provisions sec- 
tions have an expiration date of June 
30, 1952. The price and wage stabil- 
ization, labor dispute and consumer 
and real estate credit controls all 
expire June 30, 1951, unless Con- 
gress meanwhile votes their exten- 
s10n. 


Military Buying Sharpens 


Detailed estimates will be re- 
quired of price components on 
major contracts 


DICKERING for a contract with the 
Department of Defense? Expect gov- 
ernment officials to go over it with 
a fine-tooth comb. 

A first principle of a new military 
procurement policy now in effect is 
that emphasis will be placed on types 
of contracts and contract pricing 
methods that encourage economy and 
production efficiency. Adequate profit 
margins will be allowed as an incen- 
tive for efficient performance by con- 
tractors. Allowances for contingen- 
cies will be eliminated to the greatest 
extent possible. 

Eagle Eye—The policy places close 
controls over types of contracts to be 
used. It stipulates that fixed-price 
contracts will be used without pro- 
visions for price redetermination or 
escalation throughout the Defense De- 
partment whenever practical. Incen- 
tive-type contracts may be used where 
dollar amounts are large, production 
periods long and when reasonably 
close target prices can be established. 

Fixed-price contracts with provision 
for price redetermination or escala- 
tion may be used whenever contin- 
gency charges otherwise would be 
included in a contract price due to 
such factors as prolonged delivery 
schedules, unstable market conditions 
for material or labor or uncertainty 
as to cost of performance. 

Proof Positive Cost reimburse- 
ment type contracts will be limited 
to cases in which other types of con- 
tracts are not suitable, and where 
the contractor’s cost recording system 
facilitates audit and where close 
checks can be made during perform- 
ance of the contract to assure that 
the contractor is not employing 
wasteful or extravagant methods. 

In general, detailed estimates will 
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be required of price components on 
negotiated prime contracts and major 
subcontracts. 

The Minimum—Emphasis will be 
placed in military buying on the pre- 
vention of excessive profits through 
close forward pricing and repricing 
rather than through recapture of 
excessive profit by renegotiation. De- 
fense thinks that prevention of exces- 
sive profit in advance _ provides 
stronger incentive for good perform- 
ance and stronger support for war- 
time production, distribution and 
stabilization controls. 


Arizona Plant Blossoms Again 


One of Arizona’s largest World War 
II defense plants will be expanded 
shortly at Litchfield Park. Under a 
contract between Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. and the Defense Depart- 
ment, the Goodyear Aircraft plant 
will manufacture aeronautical parts 
and metal frames for the U. S. Navy. 
Several hundred additional employees 
will be needed to handle the work. 


During the war the plant was a 
modification center for Navy aircraft 
and turned out aircraft parts. At its 
peak production it employed about 
6000. The plant, a few employees of 
which are making rubber bags or 
envelopes for lighter-than-air craft, 
is tooling up for its new contract. 


Federal Purchases Soar on Coast 
The Korean war is accelerating 
federal government purchases of sup- 
plies and materials in the San Fran- 
cisco bay area. 
The latest report shows purchases 








of $4,612,000 in the week en 
Aug. 16, more than three times ‘sx 
much as the same July week. 


Ekco Sets Up Defense Board 

Ekco Products Co., a Chicago firin 
making houseware goods, has estab- 
lished a defense planning board to 
expedite possible conversion of all «: 
part of its plants to war productio 

A staff of six engineers and two 
merchandise specialists will devot 
all their time to the board’s work, 
and Ekco’s entire engineering and 
research staff will be drawn upon as 
needed. The company has _ estab- 
lished an office in Washington to 
study day-to-day government pur- 
chases of field-kitchen and fighting 
equipment and to consult with mili- 
tary procurement officers on antici- 
pated needs. 


Defense, Freight Car Orders Help 

Recent increase in freight car or- 
ders along with military orders has 
boosted American Car & Foundry 
Co.’s current backlog to three times 
what it was on Apr. 30. It now 
amounts to $134 million compared 
with $42 million on the earlier date. 
In addition Charles J. Hardy, board 
chairman, says bank loans which 
stood at $5 million on Apr. 30 have 
been paid off. 

Company’s backlog consists of 
12,654 freight cars and 124 pascen- 
ger cars. Receipt of a substantial or- 
der for tanks was reported in July 
but the number of vehicles and dol- 
lar value of the contract cannot be 
revealed for security purposes. 





NEA 
HEART FOR A FIGHTER WING: Discussing an engine replacement for an 
F-51 with his executive officer and a crew chief is Col. Charles W. Stark, right, 
commander of a U.S. Air Force fighter wing. Air Force ground crew personnel 
in the background recondition another F-51 engipe 
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“TEAM” WORK: Flanked by other members of the Ford and UAW- 






























ay 
ii i, 
Wide World 
CIO nego- 





tiating teams are John Bugas (seated, left), Ford industrial relations head, UAW 

President Walter Reuther (center) and Ken Bannon, UAW director at Ford. Mr. 

Bugas is signing the five-year contract that will give 110,000 Ford workers at 
least eight cents more an hour 


Steelworkers Ask Union Shop, Wage Hike 


Campaign gets under way against basic steel and alumi- 
num companies to compel workers to join union. Two hun- 
dred victories claimed in fabricating plants 


UNION-SHOP elections throughogt 
the basic steel and aluminum indus- 
tries will be sought this fall by the 
United Steelworkers of America-CIO. 

The union will open its drive 
against the United States Steel Corp. 
subsidiaries and attempt to extend 
it through all the other companies. 
The union’s time table calls for elec- 
tions to be held about Nov. 1. 

Union-shop clauses in the labor con- 
tract would require workers to join 
the union as an employment condition. 

More Wages, Too—At the same 
time the steelworkers’ union is push- 
ing a drive for another wage increase. 
Union President Philip Murray served 
notice on the industry of the ap- 
proaching wage demands in a Labor 
Day speech at Birmingham. Earlier, 
Pittsburgh district steelworkers had 
voted to demand higher wages when 
the present contract permits reopen- 
ing of wage discussions Nov. 1. 


Union members also are beating 
the drums for increased pension and 
insurance payments, longer vacations 
and elimination of wage differentials. 
Industry representatives point out 
that pensions and insurance provi- 


sions are not subject to negotiation 
this year. 

McDonald Tells How—Detailed in- 
structions on the steps to be taken 
by local and regional union officers 
for pushing the union shop cam- 
paign have been issued by David J. 
McDonald, union secretary treasurer. 

Locals are told that officers must 
comply with legal requirements by 
signing non-Communist affidavits 
and must obtain National Labor Re- 
lations Board letters of compliance. 

The locals then are asked to ob- 
tain cards from members authorizing 
the union to seek the union shop. 
Thirty per cent of employees in the 
bargaining unit must sign such cards 
before asking for an election. The 
union will prepare an alphabetical 
list of names and badge or clock 
numbers of those signing the cards. 

Small Targets—The union is wag- 
ing a campaign to obtain union shop 
clauses in contracts with fabricating 
and processing plants. It claims 200 
victories in elections held thus far 
among the smaller plants. 


Elections are scheduled for the 
American Can Co. soon after the 






middle of this month. A drive is cur- 
rently under way at plants of Con- 
tinental Can Co. 

Preliminary Bouts—Although the 
drive for higher wages has been plan- 
ned for several weeks, the campaign 
gained momentum with the winning 
of substantial wage increases by 
workers at the larger automobile 
plants (see p. 73). 

The restlessness that usually pre- 
cedes wage negotiations already is 
evident in an increase in walkouts for 
little or no cause. A night shift was 
lost last week at Great Lakes Steel 
in what was regarded as a negotia- 
tion preliminary. 


ClO Turns Down Wage Increase 


An advance of 5 per cent in the 
price of its tapered roller bearings 
and rock bits was announced by Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co.—effective the 
first of this month. 

The increase follows a boost of 5 
per cent in pay for salaried employees 
and other employees not covered by 
collective bargaining contracts, pre- 
viously announced to become effec- 
tive Sept. 1. A wage increase of the 
same amount and contract changes 
were proposed to CIO bargaining 
units but were rejected. 


How To Help Recruit Workers 


Three years ago lLyon-Raymond 
Corp., a materials-handling equipment 
manufacturer at Greene, N. Y., held 
an open house on a Saturday after- 
noon when the plant wasn’t op- 
erating. This year the company 
went further: It held a full week 
of open house while it was oper- 
ating. Cause of all the celebrating 
was the 28th anniversary of the pur- 
chase of Lyon Iron Works by George 
G. Raymond, president of Lyon-Ray- 
mond. The company invited the towns- 
folk to come in and look it over. 

Every employee who had _ served 
five or more years had a sign at 
his machine, work bench or desk, giv- 
ing his name and length of service. 
The celebration also served as a re- 
cruiting effort in attracting desir- 
able employees. 


Western Employment Increases 


Industrial and commercial employ- 
ment on the West Coast in Septem- 
ber is expected to reach its highest 
level since the peak of the last war. 

The latest available statistics, those 
for Aug, 1, showed an addition of 
48,000 workers to payrolls in July, 
bringing employment to 4,235,000 on 
Aug. 1, a figure only 100,000 below 
the postwar high established in Sep- 
tember of 1948. 
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BACK in the 1930s, iron ore pro- 
ducers lost a legal battle with the 
government. But from that loss 
came the seeds for Lifo that today 
can help you avoid some of the ef- 
fects of inflation. 

No, Lifo isn’t a wonder drug or 
a health-giving drink. It’s the ab- 
breviation for the last-in, first-out 
principle of inventory accounting. 
The Lifo principle has been in exist- 
ence since 1938. Are you taking ad- 
vantage of it to hedge against an 
inflation that since the start of the 
Korean war has sent prices soaring 
again? In 1947 only 22 per cent of 
559 firms surveyed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board used 
the method of inventory pricing. 

From the Ground Up—Lifo had its 
origin in the “base stock’? mechod 
of valuation that was declared illegal 
by the Supreme Court in the 1930s. 
Ore producers had been the leaders in 
using base stock. They merely set 
a base price on base stocks of in- 
ventory material that they intended 
to hold forever. The commissioner 
of internal revenue challenged the 
procedure and won his case on the 
grounds that the base price and the 
base inventory quantities were arbi- 
trary and had no relation to actual 
conditions. Lifo is the old base 
stock method with trimmings to 
silence the Supreme Court objections 
for it defies both the base quantity 
and the base price. 

Here’s how Lifo works, as_ ex- 
plained by H. T. McAnly, a partner 
in Ernst & Ernst, before the 12th 
annual institute on accounting held 
at Ohio State University: 

Paper Profit—Assume that at the 
beginning of the year your company 
has an inventory valued at $1 mil- 


WHAT are profits? Do your 
books accurately reflect profits? 
Or do they show as profits what 
are actually inflationary valua- 
tions of goods in your inven- 
tory? 

Have high tax rates on unreal- 
ized paper profits from your in- 
ventory caused a serious drain 
on the cash necessary for opera- 
tions? 

How can you avoid that pa- 
per profit and the income taxes 
on it? 

Lifo (last-in, first-out) is one 
answer. 


lion and that there’s no change in 
the aggregate quantity of inventory 
during the year. But prices during 
the course of the year go up 10 per 
cent. So, at the end of the year, the 
inventory is worth exactly $1.1 mil- 
lion. 

Under the traditional method of in- 
ventory accounting—the first - in, 
first-out Ltechnique—that $100,000 of 
increased value enters into the com- 
putation of the cost of sales, and 
so increases net earnings by that 
amount. 

Your company also pays income 
taxes on the $100,000, even though 
you never realized the profit. You 
had the merchandise, no: the money. 
You could have realized the funds 
only by liquidating the inventory, and 
a company without an inventory is 
like a ship wihout an engine. 

The Solution — Lifo gives you an 
out. Under Lifo, the inventory 
would still be valued at $1 million 
at the end of the year the same 
as it was valued at the beginning. 


Eliminate the F 
Profits. with Lifo 










aper 


The $100,000 of unrealized profit 
would not be added to reported net 
income, would not be subject to fed- 
eral income tax and would not be 
transferred to earned surplus. 

“That's fine,” you say, “for iron 
ore people whose inventory is all 
one thing, but what about me? I’ve 
got an inventory of everything from 
sheet steel to rubber hose.” 

The Evolution—That point was a 
stumbling block in the widescale use 
of Lifo from 1938 when it was first 
accepted on a limited basis by the 
government until 1941. Then, says 
Mr. McAnly, “in order that all items 
in a related group of products could 
be expressed in a common unit, we 
introduced the idea of the ‘dollar 
value’ method of applying Lifo. That 
treats dollars of investment at a 
specific price as a common unit. In 
the application of Lifo, the specific 
price level is ‘cost’ at the beginning 
of the first year of the use of the 
principle. The use of a basic dollar 
value as the common denominator 
makes the application of Lifo practi- 
cal regardless of the complexity of 
the inventory.” 

The determination of the quantity 
increase of a group of related prod- 
ucts can be accomplished by the ex- 
tension of the individual product 
quantity in the beginning and end- 
ing inventories at the same prices, 
or by removing the price increase 
(or decrease) reflected in the end- 
ing inventory valued at current cost. 
To remove the price increase (or 
decrease) in the ending inventory, 
you may merely have to determine 
the percentage changes in acceptable 
price indexes applicable to the vari- 
ous groups of related products. 

U. S. Says O. K.—Some industrial 
companies adopted the dollar value 
method as early as 1941. The deci- 
sion by the U. S. Tax Court in 1946 
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n the Hutzler Bros. department 
tore case, approved the dollar value 
nethod and the use of indexes. Sub- 
sequently the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue agreed to accept index fig- 
ures of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics for Lifo application in retail 
trade. In November, 1949, the bureau 
recognized the use of the dollar value 
application by any taxpayer. 

But there’s a joker in Lifo. In 
amending the Internal Revenue Code 
to permit Lifo as an elective inven- 
tory accounting method, Congress 
bowed to Treasury Department in- 
sistence that the law require anyone 
embarking on Lifo to stick with the 
prices prevailing at the time of adop- 
tion even though prices lacer receded. 
Many companies won’t use Lifo now 
because they fear they may be adopt- 
ing it at the top of a price trend 
where they’ll be stranded if prices 
fall. There’s no such restriction in 
the conventional first-in, first-out 
method of inventory accounting for 
the lower of coct or market price is 
permissible. 

Eliminate the Guesswork — “The 
revenue code should be amended,” 
says Mr. McAnly, “to permit the in- 
troduction of market values if mar- 
ket prices go below the price com- 
puted under the Lifo basis. That 
would then remove all guesswork as 
to whether the price levels are low 
enough at a particular time to adopt 
the sound Lifo principle.” 

Even with its price-freeze draw- 
back, industrial users of the tech- 
nique are finding that Lifo is like 
a wonder-drug or health-giving drink 
to guard against the ills of inflation. 
Many companies that are not using 
Lifo for tax purposes are at least 
adopting it in corporate accounting. 


LIFO FOR ANY INVENTORY 
... Ships, shoes... cabbages, kings 
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No Muddying the Waters 


Cincinnati meeting in November 
will be the next big assault on 
water pollution 


NEXT BIG assault on water pollu- 
tion is scheduled for November when 
the Public Health Service’s National 
Technical Task Committee on Indus- 
trial Wastes will hold its second meet- 
ing. It will be held in Cincinnati to 
give delegates an opportunity to in- 
spect the Public Heal.h Service's 
water pollution research plant there. 
Presiding officer will be Lyman Cox, 
chairman of the committee, and waste 
disposal consultant, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Assis.ing him will be Louis F. War- 
rick, chief, Technical Service Branch, 
Division of Water Pollution Control, 
Public Health Service, Washington. 

Metalworking’s Share — Of special 
interest to the metals industries will 
be sessions to be presided over by 
L. C. Burroughs, Shell Oil Co., New 
York, and H. F. Hebley, Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co., Pittsburgh. 
Those who will report, and the indus- 
tries they will represent, are: 

Iron and steel, Dr. Richard D. Hoak, 
Mellon Institute of Induscrial Re- 
search, Pittsburgh; by-product coke, 
Dr. W. W. Hodge, Mellon Institute; 
coal mining, Dr. H. J. Rose, Bitumi- 
nous Coal Research Inc., Pittsburgh; 
gas manufacturing, A. Gordon King, 
American Gas Association, New York; 
electroplating, Dr. William Blum, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton; nonferrous metals, J. C. Dittmer, 
National Lead Co., New York; elec- 
trical equipment, Dr. W. K. Aites, 
Wescinghouse Air Brake Co., Wil- 
merding, Pa.; automotive, H. C. 
Fluegge, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago. 

The Public Healch Service is look- 
ing toward the future in the matter 
of stream pollution: It conducted sur- 
veys showing the types and extent 
of pollution in all the nation’s streams 
so future pollution planning can be 
done. The summaries of 16 reports 
containing the findings are ‘being pre- 
pared for publication about the end 
of the year. Detailed reports will be 
published next year. 


Institute Sponsors Smog Study 


Industrial Hygiene Foundation at 
Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh will 
study air pollution in a project spon- 
sored by American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute. 

Steel companies will make their 
data and equipment available to sci- 
entists from the foundation. New 
methods and devices for collecting 


samples of air will also be put to 
work. The program calls for an ex- 
penditure of $20,000 within six months 
to study steel mill processes and at- 
mospheric conditions surrounding 
many plants. The results of this pre- 
liminary research will determine 
whether a concerted effort by the 
steel industry in developing air pol- 
lution control is needed, and if so, 
along what lines. 

Among the first problems to be 
solved is the development of stand- 
ard, practical tests for measuring 
dust and gas from furnaces. A 
“smog chamber” will be used, into 
which controlled amounts of sulphur 
dioxide, water vapor and various pol- 
lutants having a catalytic action can 
be injected. 


Westinghouse Sponsors Meeting 

The third biennia] Materia's Handl- 
ing Conference, sponsored by West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., will be held 
in Buffalo on Oct. 24 and 25. 

The first day’s sessions will be held 
at the Hotel Statler; the second 
day’s program will be presented at 
the Buffalo plant of Westinghouse 
and will include informal plant tours. 
Papers will be presented and movies 
shown. Guest speaker at the ban- 
quet Oct. 25 will be Armand T. Gaud- 
reau, a Syracuse, N. Y., consulting 
engineer in management, production 
cost, plant layout and materials 
handling. 


100 Years Old This Month 


One hundred years ago this month 
five young Philadelphia Quakers 
thought they had found the way to 
success in a new venture—an Ameri- 
can chemical company to supply the 
needs of the rapidly expanding econ- 
‘omy and industry of the Midwest. 
They had a patent for process of 
making alkalies from salt, $100,000 
in capical raised among themselves 
and 12 friends, a plant site over salt 
deposits near Pittsburgh, then the 
gateway to tne West, and almost 
boundless courage and hope. 

Within five years the process had 
proved a failure and virtually their 
entire investment appeared lost. But 
somehow they summoned money and 
hope and gave their venture another 
try. They weren't sorry. 

Today their company is one of 
America’s leading basic chemical 
manufacturers, producing at its cen- 
tury mark at the rate of $38 million- 
worth of products a year for nearly 
every industry in the country. The 
bright Quaker dream came true. 
The company’s name: Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co. Its address: Philadel- 
phia. 
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Mill Name Changes Again 


Indianapolis mill resumes oper- 
ations under the name of Sheet 
Steel Mills Inc. 


RESUMING OPERATIONS — under 


the name of Sheet Steel Mills Inc. is 
the Indianapolis rolling mill that 
originally was owned by Chapman- 
Price Steel Co. Officers of the new 
company are: Alvin A. Schultz, presi- 
dent and secretary; Mary Schultz, 
vice president and treasurer and C. 
W. Richart, assistant treasurer. 

When in full operation the mill will 
produce about 5300 tons of sheet a 
month, says Mr. Schultz. Two rough- 
ing mills and one finishing mill are 
in use at present, The mill’s gal- 
vanizing facilities are being utilized 
to full capacity. 

Product range embraces hot-rolled 
pickled and oiled sheets and galvan- 
ized sheets in gages 12 to 30. Maxi- 
mum width is 36 inches; maxi- 
mum length is 120 inches, Sheet bar 
commitments were obtained to as- 
sure operations through this year. 
This new company leased the mill 
property for a year with option to 
buy at the end of that time for $500,- 
000. Right now the facility is owned 
by a Cincinnati syndicate. 

Built in 1921 by Chapman-Price, 
the plant was taken over by Conti- 
nental Steel in 1927. Then it was 
bought by Kaiser-Frazer Parts Corp. 
in 1947 and acquired by Whitney 
Steel in 1948. Last October its galvan- 
izing facilities were taken over by 
Sheet Steel Galvanizing Corp. 


Acme Building One Big Office 


Ground has been broken and the 
preliminary construction begun on 
Acme Steel Co.’s new $125,000 build- 
ing at Riverdale, Ill.—just 150 feet 
outside the gates of Acme’s main 
plant. Carl J. Sharp, president, says 
the building will serve a welcoming 
function for the plant: All visitor- 
centered activity—-reception, pur- 
chases, employment—will be com- 
bined under one roof. The move will 
eliminate the need for salesmen, cus- 
tomers, new employees and the pub- 
lic to travel across Acme’s 219-acre 
grounds to the proper building. 

The building, expected to be com- 
plete before January, 1951, will con- 
tain over 12,000 square feet of floor 
space. 


Westinghouse To Get TV Plant 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. has 
announced plans to build a new tele- 
vision plant at Metuchen, N. J. It 
will nearly triple the firm’s TV man- 
ufacturing capacity. The plant will 
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be on a 50-acre site and will have 
over 400,000 square feet of floor 
space under one roof. Austin Co., 
Cleveland, is the contractor. 

“Although the plant is being built 
for television manufacturing and is 
part of long-range plans made 
months ago,” J. M. McKibbin, West- 
inghouse vice president in charge of 
consumer products, says, “we cer- 
tainly intend to make it adaptable to 
possible requirements of the military 
in case of war.” 

The Metuchen plant will serve as 
headquarters for the Westinghouse 
Television-Radio Division. Westing- 
house’s Sunbury plant in Pennsyl- 
vania will continue to produce radios 
and television sets. Its peak employ- 
ment is 2000. Eventually the Metu- 
chen plant will employ 3000 at peak 
operations. 

One of the many reasons Westing- 
house selected the area to build its 
new plant was its proximity to the 
TV color testing area. 


Modine Starts Another Unit 


Modine Mfg. Co., producer of radi- 
ators for the West Coast output of 
Ford, Lincoln and Mercury automo- 
biles, began construction of the first 
unit in its planned plant expansion. 
The plant is part of an $8 million 
Racine, Wis., auto parts organization. 
The Modine plant is in the Whittier 
industrial tract, developed by the city 
of Whittier for light industry sev- 
eral years ago, The expansion will 


add 31,000 square feet to the pré 
ent 15,000-square-foot area. 


Oliver Buys Control of Berry 


Interests closely associated wit 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., Pittsburg 
bought management control stock « 
Berry Motors Inc., Corinth, Mis 
Berry manufactures hydraulic tran: 
missions and liquid transfer pump 
The Pittsburgh group had previous), 
owned a minority position in Berry 


Pemco Expanding Facilities 


Pemco Corp., Baltimore, manufac 
turer of porcelain enamel finishes, 
colors, ceramic glazes, stains, glass 
colors and ceramic chemicals, is ex- 
panding its plant facilities to meet 
the increased need for its products. 
R. H. Turk, president, made the an- 
nouncement. The expansion involves 
the expenditure of about $250,000 and 
the addition of over 30,000 square 
feet of floor space. It comes at a 
time when Pemco’s production is at 
a higher level than it has ever been 
in the company’s 40-year history. 
Consolidated Engineering Co. Inc., 
Baltimore, has the contract. The en- 
tire expansion is expected to be com- 
pleted by Nov. 1. 


National Roll Adds 2 Furnaces 


National Roll & Foundry Co., 
Avenmore, Pa., added two electric 
furnaces to its plant for the manu- 





BOTTOM’S UP: The bottom framework of one of the 100 new multiple unit 


passenger cars being built by St. Louis Car Co. for commuter service on the 

New York Central Railroad may be seen in this view. The framework is upside 

down so all air brake, electrical and other equipment can be installed with ease. 

All air brake piping is of wrought iron. As soon as the underside is completed, 
the framework is righted and the body built atop it 
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facture of Ni-Hard, Ni-Resist and 
ductile iron castings. W. H. Seaman, 
chairman of National’s board, says 
the new equipment will be in opera- 
tion shortly. Further expansion is be- 
ing carried on; topping the list are 
complete modernization of the roll 
foundry building and handling equip- 
ment and installation of new type 
air furnaces. 


Rust Gets J & L Contract 

Rust Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, 
will build a new storage building— 
greater in area than a football field 
—for Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
The building will be used for storage 
of rough stock from J & L’s Hazel- 
wood cold finishing department. The 
one-story building, of steel frame 
construction with corrugated iron 
siding and roofing, will be 90 x 720 
feet. Rust’s contract includes instal- 
lation of storage racks, crane run- 
way and power and light facilities. 


Armco To Modernize Plant 


Armco Steel Corp. will spend at 
least $15 million to modernize its 
Ashland, Ky., plant. 

A modern slabbing mill will be in- 
stalled, along with other rolling and 
processing equipment necessary to 
produce steel coil 72 inches wide. 
Plans for the modernization project 
are still incomplete, says Chairman 
Charles R. Hook. Until the engi- 
neering work is further advanced, 
the cost of the program cannot be 
accurately estimated. For that rea- 
son no contracts have so far been 
let, except for electrical equipment. 
Engineers believe that construction 
will be started about the first of 
1951 and that the job will take 12 
to 15 months to complete. 


The Ashland mill, started in 1924, 
was the world’s first successful con- 
tinuous sheet rolling mill, says Mr. 
Hook. Introduction of the hot strip 
principle and other improvements 
make the pioneer unit out of date. 


Cobalt, Ferroalloy Output To Rise 


American steel producers may bene- 
fit from two developments in the 
Pacific Northwest. Howe Sound Co. 
4 year from now will begin produc- 
ing cobalt from its Blackbird mine in 
Idaho in sufficient quantities to re- 
lieve this country’s dependence on 
foreign sources for the element. 

The mine’s ore reserves are suffi- 
cient to support a 600-ton-a-day 
operation for a number of years. Each 
ton of ore is estimated to contain 
about 14 pounds of cobalt and 32 
pounds of copper. When the new mine 


is completed, about the middle of next 
year, it is expected to produce about 
2 million pounds of metallic cobalt 
annually. Consumption of cobalt this 
year is running at a rate of about 
6.5 million pounds, of which the 
U. S. will produce less than 600,000 
pounds. 

In Spokane, Wash., Pacific North- 
west Alloys Co. is preparing to double 
its output of ferrosilicons and ferro- 
chrome. The expansion, planned more 
than a year ago, was delayed by a 
shortage of power. 


Consumption, Capacity 
of Rubber in U.S. 
1940 versus 1950 
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Source: B, F. Goodrich Business Research Depart- 
ment 

*U. S. had facilities for producing only 4500 
a tons of man-made rubber at the end of 


The Situation in Rubber 


Today the nation is consuming rub- 
ber at more than a million tons a 
year. But it has the facilities for pro- 
ducing 940,000 tons of rubber made 
right here in the U. S. The output 
of man-made rubber will be at the 
rate of 740,000 tons early in 1951. 
Back in 1940 the U. S. consumed 
650,000 tons of rubber; 97 per cent 
of it came from the Far East. At 
that time there was in existence in 
this country only 4500 tons of man- 
made rubber of all types. During the 
latter months of World War II 
America turned out man-made rub- 
ber at a rate of a million tons a year. 

The rubber situation now compared 
with 1940 is shown above. 





New Heads for Newport 


Steel company under new guid- 
ance as midwestern investors 
buy into it 


NEWPORT Steel Corp. is under new 
guidance. 

Heading the company now is a 
group of midwestern investors. New 
chairman and president is Frank S. 
Gibson Jr., vice president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Gibson Refrig- 
erator Co., Greenville, Mich. New 
vice president and chairman of the 
finance committee is William J. Mer- 
icka of the Cleveland investment firm 
of William J. Mericka & Co. Inc., 
which assisted the principals in the 
transfer of stock ownership. 

New secretary is Glenn G. Paxton 
of a Chicago law firm, and assistant 
secretary and treasurer is H. E. Ham- 
ilton who had been secretary and 
controller of Newport Steel. 

Buy Part of Stock—The stock pur- 
chased by the group of midwestern 
investors is reported to be that which 
was held by the largest stockholder 
and some of his associates. The mid- 
western investors purchased only a 
portion of the Newport Steel stock 
but they in effect acquired control- 
ling interest. Mr. Gibson said “We 
are going to operate the company for 
the benefit of all of the shareholders.” 

Prior to this stock purchase, New- 
port Steel’s chairman and president 
was C. Russell Feldmann, New York. 

Operating personnel of Newport 
Steel’s properties will remain un- 
changed, with C. M. Riefkin continu- 
ing as general manager. 

The stock purchase by the midwest 
group follows by only a few weeks 
the discussion of Newport Steel and 
Follansbee Steel Corp. of possibilities 
of a merger. Recently those two 
companies terminated discussions. 

Everything Sold—Sale of Newport 
Steel includes the company’s steel 
producing and rolling mill at New- 
port, Ky., its blast furnace at Mar- 
tins Ferry, O., its Universal Cooler 
Division at Marion, O., and its Cas- 
well-Runyan Division with plants at 
Huntington and Goshen, Ind. 

Newport Steel has three electric 
steelmaking furnaces with a total ca- 
pacity of 30,000 tons a month and 
seven open hearths with a monthly 
capacity of 35,000 tons a month. 

The company’s blast furnace has 
been idle for a year. 

Newport Steel Corp.’s works at 
Newport were purchased in August, 
1946, from the Andrews Steel Co. 
The purchasing company was known 
as International Detrola Corp. In 
April, 1947, it bought the blast fur- 
nace at Martins Ferry from Wheeling 
Steel Corp. 
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House Appropriations Committee approval of $850,000 for 
domestic manganese output is the first move to make the 
U. S. self-sustaining in the metal 


A PREMIUM-PAYMENT PLAN will 
be the mainstay of domestic manga- 
nese production if a bill approved by 
the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee gets favorable action. The com- 
mittee’s approval is the first step 
taken to make the U.S. self-sustain- 
ing in manganese if there’s a serious 
interruption to manganese imports. 
The bill provides $600,000 for con- 
struction of a pilot plant to get a 
commercial size plant started in the 
business of concentrating manganese 
cre and $250,000 to push the develop- 
ment of a process for reclaiming 
manganese from open-hearth slag 
(when Lake Superior ore is used). 
Divining Rod Where will the 
manganese come from? The big gun 
as far as domestic manganese ore is 
concerned is Artillery Peak, Ariz., 
where a large deposit of low-grade 
ore was discovered before the turn 
of the century. Some western min- 
ing men say the largest low-grade 
ore deposit in the western hemisphere 
is located there. Dr. James Boyd, 
director of the Bureau of Mines, says 
upwards of 300,000 tons of high- 
grade manganese concentrates can 
be obtained yearly from deposits at 
Three Kids, Nev., the Cuyuna range 
in Minnesota, Aroostook county, 
Maine, and the Artillery Peak de- 
posit. He thinks another 100,000 
tons could be obtained from many 
small deposits in Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Montana and the Appalachian 
region. Production would depend to 
a great extent on enactment of the 
Mills bill under which the govern- 
ment would pay premium prices for 
domestic manganese for stockpiling. 


Beneficiation—The Durham stock- 
piling subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee is ex- 
pected to recommend enactment of 
the Mills bill. Under it the govern- 
ment would buy domestic manganese 
ore at about double the present im- 
port price of 80 cents a long ton 
unit c.if. tidewater for 48 per cent 
ore. The price schedule would be a 
sliding scale affair based on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale 
price index. The government would 
pay $1.66 a unit for domestic ore, 
for example, when the index is 160. 
The current price would be higher. 
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The Durham subcommittee favors 
continuation and intensification of 
the campaign to salvage manganese 
from open-hearth slag (STEEL, Aug. 
21, p. 69), but informed witnesses 
told the subcommittee that it would 
require from three to five years to 
complete development of the process 
to get it into tonnage production. 


Titanium Needs Testing, Time 


The future of titanium in naval 
applications is promising, but the 
Navy’s Bureau of Ships thinks adop- 
tion of the metal will not be an 
overnight development. One big rea- 
son is the many tests that will be 
needed to find out how well titanium 
can meet specific service conditions. 
And only time will tell if economic 
considerations warrant its use in the 
different applications. 

BuShips is studying specific appli- 
cation of titanium: Seat and disk 
trim in salt water valves, steam con- 
denser tubing, tubing in heat ex- 
changers in which hot exhaust gases 
are on one side and sea water cool- 
ant on the other, shafts for salt 
water pumps, outboard propeller 
shafts for small craft, wet exhaust 
mufflers for diesel engines. 

One important application being 


CIVILIAN BRASS: Sen. Millard E. Tydings (Dem., Md.), chairman of the 


looked into is that of titanium blades 
for steam turbines. The study in. 
cludes a determination of the hivh- 
temperature properties of titaniim, 
a determination of the adaptability 
of various methods of forming to 
titanium and a determination of tur. 
bine blade erosion in wet steam. 

BuShips will launch a test program 
soon to find out how titanium stacks 
up as a replacement for copper-base 
alloy wires that fail from stack gases 
and the like. A contemplated test 
program on small, highly stressed 
titanium marine propellers is held up 
right now pending development of 
the best method of fabricating such 
propellers of titanium. 


Got Any Transport Ideas? 


Testing and approval of new-de- 
sign transportation equipment has 
been assigned to the Army Transpor- 
tation Corps’ newly created Trans- 
portation Research and Development 
Station, Fort Eustis, Va. The new 
agency (it replaces the former Army 
Transportation Corps’ Board) is 
charged with making recommenda- 
tions for procurement of all types 
of equipment. Manufacturers are 
urged to send new ideas and de- 
signs to the commanding officer at 
the station, Lt. Col. R. D. Meyer. 


3 Named to Ordnance Committee 


Three industry men have _ been 
added to the Committee on Ordnance, 
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Senate Armed Services Committee, and Rep. Carl Vinson (Dem., Ga.), chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee were happy when the President ap- 
proved of a $500,000 expansion in the Army’s tank-building program 
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Research and Development Board: 
Jonn S. Newton, vice president in 
charge of engineering, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia; James 
Fairman, vice president, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York Inc., New 
York city; and Dwight T. Colley, 
vice president, Atlantic Refining Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Chairman of the committee is Dr. 
J, A. Hutcheson, director of research, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. Military members are: Army, 
Maj. Gen. Elbert L. Ford, Chief of 
Ordnance and Brig. Gen. Leslie E. 
Simon, Office of Chief of Ordnance; 
Navy, Rear Adm. J. A. Snackenberg, 
Deputy Chief, Bureau of Ordnance, 
and Captain Edward N. Parker, Of- 
fice of Chief of Naval Operations; 
Air Force, Col. John F. Babcock, 
headquarters, United States Air 
Force, and Col, D. R. Ostrander, Air 
Materiel Command. 


Cooking Pot, Mug & Bucket 


Aluminum is to supplant steel in 
Army helmets—an application that 
consumed a large tonnage of sheet 
steel during World War II. 


After successful preliminary tests, 
the Quartermaster Corps ordered 
2000 aluminum helmets for actual 
field testing by troops. If the field 
test works out as expected aluminum 
helmets will become the Army stand- 
ard. The aluminum helmet, like the 
steel helmet, has a plastic liner. Un- 
like the steel helmet and liner com- 
bination, the aluminum helmet’s liner 
affords the principal resistance to 
shell fragments and falling objects; 
in fact, the new liner alone affords 
as much protection as the old steel 
helmet and liner together. The alum- 
inum shell, though it offers addi- 
tional protection, is intended princi- 
pally to serve the collateral uses of 
cooking utensil, shaving mug and 
water bucket. The new aluminum 
shell and plastic liner combined 
weigh approximately three pounds, 
15 per cent lighter than the present 
steel helmet and liner. 


Plan ToDecentralize Government 


You’ll have to learn your way 
about Washington all over again if 
Congress approves President Tru- 
man’s request for $140 million to 
decentralize government. The plan 
is for construction of new govern- 
ment buildings at four unspecified 
Sites within commuting distances of 
Washington. The buildings would 
have facilities for the 35,000 to 40,000 
fovernment employees who would 
work in the buildings. New highways 
would be built to put the sites with- 
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in easy reach of Washington. The 
sites would probably be within a 
30-mile radius of the capital. 

The measure, once proposed by the 
National Security Resources Board to 
make Washington a less vulnerable 
target, would put “top priority” de- 
fense groups like NSRB, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Munitions 
Board, the State Department, the 
new National Production Authority 
in the outlying areas. Skirting around 
the presidential request is talk about 
an alternate White House and a 
meeting chamber for the two houses 
of Congress—just in case of an 
emergency. 

How will Congress react to all 
that? It’s difficult to say now, but 
it seems from the talk of some con- 


gressmen that if they vote for the 
measure, they'll want the shift to 
put key agencies more than an 
hour’s drive out of Washington. 


Handbook Out on Liquid Metals 


“Liquid-Metals Handbook” is the 
title of a 194-page book just pub- 
lished by the Office of Naval Re- 
search in co-operation with the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Navy’s Bureau of Ships. Its subject 
is the industrial use of liquid metals 
for heat-transfer purposes and it 
contains chemical and physical prop- 
erties, corrosion data and handling 
techniques. Copies may be obtained 
at $1.25 from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25. 


Gas Synthesis Purports To Be No Drop in the Bucket 
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FISCHER-TROPSCH PROCESS WITH AMERICAN MODIFICATIONS 





. . . to translate laboratory data into cost and engineering information 


THE SECOND Bureau of Mines gas- 
synthesis demonstration plant at 
Louisiana, Mo., will begin operations 
sometime early next year. Designed 
and built by Koppers Co. Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, it will be an 80 to 100-barrel-a- 
day unit that will convert coal to oil 
by a modified Fischer-Tropsch proc- 
ess. The plant was built under the 
bureau’s synthetic liquid fuels re- 
search and development program to 
translate laboratory data into cost 
and engineering information directly 
useful to industry in planning, build- 
ing and operating commercial-scale 
installations (5000. or more barrels 
per day). Such installations will be 
no mere drop in metalworking’s 


bucket (STEEL, April 10, p. 63). 

Roll Out the Barrels—The plant 
will gasify coal with oxygen and 
superheated steam and then convert 
the resulting synthesis gas—a mix- 
ture of carbon monoxide and hydro- 
gen—to liquid fuels by passing it 


over a catalyst. With American 
modifications, the Fischer-Tropsch 
process is well adapted to the produc- 
tion of a good grade of gasoline and 
an excellent diesel fuel. Available 
by-products will be alcohols, wax, 
aliphatic acids and hydrocarbon 
gases. Any rank of coal from an- 
thracite to lignite may be used. Dur- 
ing the war the use of the gas- 
synthesis process was used by the 
Nazis to such an extent that by 
January, 1944, Fischer-Tropsch plants 
were producing 10,000 barrels of 
product daily. 

The first demonstration unit com- 
pleted by the bureau at Louisiana, 
was the 200 to 300-barrel-a-day hy- 
drogenation demonstration plant 
which has been in operation since 
early last year. It employs the Ger- 
man-origin Bergius process for con- 
verting coal to liquid products rang- 
ing from high-octane aviation gaso- 
line to heavy fuel oils. 
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Foreign Trade Shows May Aid U.S. 


Sept. 16-Oct. 1 
Sept. 16-Oct. 1 
Sept. 16-Oct. 2 
Sept. 17-22 

Sept. 23-Oct. 8 
Sept. 23-Oct. 8 
Sept. 30-Oct. 8 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Sept. 30-Oct. 15 


Electric Fair, Munich, Germany 
Electrical Appliance Exhibition, Bologna, Italy 
Trade Fair, Marseille, France 
Trade Fair, Frankfort, Germany 
Sample Fair, Bolzano, Italy 
Sample Fair, Zagreb, Yugoslavia 
Graz Autumn Fair, Austria 
5 Nautical Exhibition, Paris, France 
Finnish Industries Fair, Helsinki 


Printing and Allied Trades Equipment Exhibition, Paris 


Hosiery, Knitting Machinery Exhibition, Leicester, Eng. 
Radio-Electrical Equipment Exhibition, Paris 


Cycle, Motor Cycle Exposition, Milan, Italy 


Oct. 5-15 Automobile Show, Paris 

Oct. 5-15 

Oct. 5-15 Packaging Exhibition, Paris 

Oct. 11-21 

Oct. 13-16 

Oct. 18-28 Motor Exhibition, London 

Dec. 2-11 

Jan. 13-24 Auto and Cycle Exposition, Brussels 
Feb. 27-Mar 4 Farm Machinery Exhibition, Paris 
Feb. 28-Mar. 4 German Industries Fair, Hanover 
Mar. 11-18 Vienna Spring Fair, Vienna 

Mar. 31-Apr. 9 Trade Fair, Lyon, France 

Apr. 7-17 Swiss Industries Fair, Basel 


Apr. 21-May 8 
May 28-June 8 


Industries Fair, Brussels 
Canadian Trade Fair, Toronto 


Europe Helps Ease U.S. Shortages 


Products from ECA countries are helping to beat American 
materials shortages caused by Korea and the high civilian 


level of output 


AMERICAN buyers are relying in- 
creasingly on ECA countmes to help 
beat U. S. materials shortages caused 
by the Korean war and general 
break-neck economic activity. 

Imports from ECA countries last 
year averaged $70.2 million a month. 
They’re rising to nearly $80 million 
a month this year. U. S. exports to 
ECA countries in 1949 averaged 
$339.3 million monthly. The average 
thus far this year has dropped to 
about $260 million a month. 

A Trip Abroad—If you’re hunting 
for a stop-gap solution to your ma- 
terial supply problems, don’t over- 
look European trade fairs. Some U. S. 
purchasers find that travel time 
and money can be saved by placing 
orders at the exhibitions. The ma- 
jor ones are listed above. 

ECA nations are also bringing 
their fairs to you. Belgium has per- 
manent trade exhibits at Dallas, 
Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, Seattle and St. Louis. A Bel- 
gian show in Chicago will last until 
October, 1950. One in San Francisco 
will close June 30, 1951. Portugal has 
a permanent exhibit of raw materi- 
als in New York. A permanent Neth- 
erlands products exhibition is also 
in New York. 

Push the Advantage—ECA coun- 
tries are following through in other 
ways to get more U. S. business. A 
rash of American agencies has 
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sprung up to handle imports. One 
is Belgemeric Corp., San Francisco, 
which will represent Belgian and 
Luxemburg steel producers in both 
the U. S. and Canada. Another is 
Fidelity Trading Co., also of San 
Francisco, which will represent two 
German steel manufacturers. Fidelity 
plans to set up warehousing facilities 
in San Francisco to stock the foreign 
materials. Fidelity will also handle 
Japanese steel products. 

If an ECA program to spur in- 
vestment abroad bears fruit, the 
present temporary shift in the ex- 
port-import ratio might prove perma- 
nent. One of the principal provisions 
of the new Marshall Plan law pro- 
vides for dollar convertibility guar- 
antees to American business of for- 
eign currency proceeds from invest- 
ments in ECA countries. If more 
American business men invest in 
European industry, they’re more like- 
ly to use the products produced by 
their foreign associates. 

To Darkest Africa—A large part 
of American investment capital is 
expected to flow to European depend- 
encies. ECA has already shifted some 
of its activities to undeveloped areas. 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1950, $7 million had been approved 
for the financing of 18 economic de- 
velopment projects in the overseas 
territories of Marshall Plan coun- 
tries. 


France Develops African Ore 


France hopes to develop its Gu neg 
dependency on the west coast of Af. 
rica into a leading world prod icer 
of iron ore. By 1952 ore will be m neq 
at the rate of 500,000 tons a year 1.2 
million tons will be mined in ‘953 
and 3 million tons in 1954. 

Great Britain will buy at least 
500,000 tons a year. Other buyers 
will be steel producers in West Ger- 
many, Belgium and Luxemburg. The 
ore is on the surface of the ground. 
A first bed is 6 feet thick; a second 
bed, below, is 30 feet thick. The ore 
contains 51 per cent iron. 

American steel buyers are dicker- 
ing to get 150,000 tons of French 
steel products. If the deal goes 
through, French steel exports in the 
remaining months of the year will 
be four times the average monthly 
shipments in early 1950. 

France has agreed to a new month- 
ly minimum pay in the Paris region 
of 16,400 francs ($47). The lowest 
paid workers in the area will get an 
$8 a month raise because of the 
agreement. Lower scales exist for the 
provinces where the cost of living is 
cheaper than in Paris. 

Renault, the auto producer, has re- 
portedly signed a _ contract with 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. to send 4- 
horsepower automobile spare parts 
to South Africa to be assembled in 
the Nash-Kelvinator plant. 


Italian Steel Mill Modernized 


Marshall Plan dollars will finance 
a little less than one-third of the 
cost of a modernization project at 
the Rogoredo, Italy, steel plant of 
Giuseppe e Fratelle Redaelli S.p.A. 
Total cost of the project is estimated 
at the equivalent of $3,125,000. ECA 
will provide $983,000 to pay for wire 
rod and light section mill equipment 
to be purchased in the U. S. 

The modernization project will re- 
place obsolete equipment. The plant 
has an ingot steel capacity of about 
100,000 tons a year. The facility is 
just south of Milan and consists of 
five furnaces for ingot steel, as well 
as various rolling mills. Equipment 
to be furnished will eliminate hand 
looping. 

Redaelli, founded in 1870, is an in- 
dependent steel producer and fabri- 
cator of billets, shapes, sheet bars, 
strip, coils, sheet, wire rods, nails, 
fasteners, wire rope and miscella- 
neous small hardware items. The 
company operates four plants. The 
most important is at Rogoredo. 


Tito Gets Another $15 Million 


The U. S. will lend another $15 
million to Yugoslavia through tie 
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gxport-Import Bank. A total of $55 
mil) on has now been loaned to Mar- 
sha! Tito in the last 12 months. 

Yugoslavia is using the loan to re- 
habilitate mines, improve agriculture 
and buy equipment to expand indus- 
trial production. 


Lewis Supplies Austrian Mill 


Lewis Foundry & Machine Division 
of Blaw-Knox Co. has received an 
order from Austria under ECA pro- 
visions to supply steel strip rolling 
mill equipment. 

The order was placed by Alpine 
Montan Co., largest steel producer 
in Austria, and is for installation 
in the Kreiglach plant at Leobon, 
Styria, Austria. Equipment includes 
three rolling mills and auxiliary 
equipment for processing cold-rolled 
steel strip up to 18 inches wide. 


U.S. Equipment for Belgian Plant 


Orders involving U. S. dollars and 
Belgian francs have been placed by 
S. A. D’Ougree-Marihaye with West- 
inghouse Electric International Co. 
and its Belgian licensee, Ateliers de 
Constructions Electriques de Char- 
leroi. 

Westinghouse motor and control 
equipment is now being installed or 
is on order for the Belgian steel 
company’s plant at Ougree, near 
Liege, where a 132-inch plate mill 
is under construction. Funds have 
been authorized by ECA to cover the 
present plate mill, as well as a strip 
mill to be built later. 


New Buyer for Chile Appointed 


Compania de Acero del Pacifico, 
operator of Chile’s newest steel mill 
at Huachipato, has named Pacific 
International Corp. as its purchasing 
agent in the U. S. and Canada. The 
mill is already in production. 


Previous U. S. purchasing has been 
handled by Corporation de Fomento 
de la Produccion de Chile, a govern- 
ment organization. Appointment of 
the new agent does not affect any 
outstanding orders from Fomento, 
nor does it preclude the possibility of 
Fomento’s placing of new orders. 

Pacific International is at 42 Broad- 
way, New York. 


iranian Plant with American $$ 


Will the iron and steel plant on the 
Iranian government’s seven-year de- 
velopment agenda be of American de- 
Sign and financed by American dol- 
lars? That is one of many questions 
to be looked into by a delegation that 
left for Iran last month. In the dele- 
gation were Oliver C. Lockhart, Wil- 
licm Gates and Frank Kimball, sent 
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by the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington at the request of the Iranian 
government. 


Plenty of Oil, Says API 


American oil companies have spent 
$8 billion in the past five years for 
new facilities, exploration and devel- 
opment and are better prepared than 
ever before to meet any emergency. 

Frank M. Porter, president of the 
American Petroleum Institute, says 
that the nation’s capacity to pro- 
duce and refine petroleum, as well 
as its proved reserves of underground 
oil, have increased by about 25 per 
cent since the climax of World War 
II created peak demands for petro- 
leum products. 





Oil Well Drillings Surge 


More oil wells will be drilled in the 
second half than in any half-year 
period in history, an Oil and Gas 
Journal survey shows. Company re- 
plies show 4391 wildcat wells and 
18,435 development wells for a total 
of 22,826 with 84,493,000 feet of hole 
are scheduled. Total completions in 
the first six months already set an 
alltime record for the period so the 
entire year’s total will be well out in 
front of all other years. Revised 
forecast for the year now stands at 
43,084 wells compared with 39,038 in 
1949 and 39,778 in 1948. Even though 
steel is already tight possibility of 
use restrictions in 1951 may further 
step up some drilling schedules. 


Oven Makers Work on Care and Feeding of Air Crews 


WHEN air-to-air refueling techniques 
make non-stop flights around the 
world routine affairs, there won’t be 
any cuisine problems for air crews. 
Companies like Mansfield Aircraft 
Products Co., Mansfield, O., Weber 
Show Case Co., Huntington Park, 
Calif., and Russell R. Cannon Co., 
Cincinnati, are working with the Air 
Materiel Command’s Aero Medical 
Laboratory at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, O., and the Quar- 
termaster Food & Container Institute 
on keeping food warm at 30,000-plus 
feet. 


Housewives Will Sigh—The Aero 
Medical Laboratory thinks it has 
found the answer to making food pal- 
atable after long hours or even days 
in the air. It has a whole line of 
food warming ovens so efficient that 
many a housewife will sigh to have 
the high-altitude utensils grounded 
in her own kitchen. 





CHOW-TIME AT 30,000 FEET 
. what's for dinner? 


Take the B-3 oven. It can heat 
eight cans of IF-2 ration in as little 
as 11 minutes. Its two shelves are 
heated with 400 watt units, aug- 
mented by an additional 120 watts in 
each side of the oven. Heat is regu- 
lated by thermostats that assure heat 
under 212° F, eliminating food can 
explosions. B-29s and B-50s will be 
equipped with two of the light-weight 
ovens. They tip the scales at a mere 
814 pounds. 

Feed the Troops—A larger oven, 
the B-1, is designed for troop carry- 
ing aircraft. It can heat 48 cans of 
IF-2 ration in about 35 minutes. Each 
troop carrier will have two large 
heaters. 

The care and feeding of the 16-man 
B-36 crew is a somewhat specialized 
problem. Because it is designed ex- 
clusively for long flights, the Ai 
Force’s biggest bomber will have fa- 
cilities for heating and serving froz- 
en meals on routine flights as well 
as the more practical IF-2 canned 
rations that are better suited to com- 
bat conditions. For those frozen 
meals a B-4 oven was perfected. It 
can heat six frozen meals in 35 min- 
utes, using 375 watts to heat each 
meal. Each B-36 airplane will boast 
two 20-pound B-4 ovens and four 
small ice boxes to hold dry ice and 
the frosted meals in temperatures 
ranging between 0 and minus 10° F 

Now: Automatic Can Openers— 
Fighter pilots are not being ignored 
in the care and feeding program. Still 
in the design and development mill is 
a small B-5 oven for fighter aircraft. 
Cylindrical in shape, it will hold two 
or three cans of IF-2 ration and fea- 
ture a trapdoor arrangement with a 
motor driven can opener in the bot- 
tom. The arrangement will allow a 
busy pilot to insert, heat, remove and 
open his ration—one handed. 
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Mirrors of Motordom 





Auto and truck assemblies in 1950 may soar above 8 mil- 
lion now that labor has been satisfied. Output will have 
to be high because break-even points are up a peg 


DETROIT 
WITH labor ructions out of the way 
by virtue of sudden and unprece- 
dented wage increases which fanned 
over the entire automotive industry 
like a prairie fire, automobile pro- 
duction will head into the fourth 
quarter of the year toward a new 
alltime high record. 

By Sept. 30, estimates indicate as- 
semblies of cars and trucks will be 
well past the 6% million mark. De- 
spite interruptions caused by model 
changeovers during the next three 
months plus expected continuing 
tightness in materials, 1950 should 
close with output soaring well above 
8 million. 

The Picture Changes—Limitations 
caused by government stockpiling of 
nonferrous metals and rubber will 
have to be reckoned with, although 
at the moment they do not appear 
as serious deterrents to maintaining 


auto output close to current levels. 


In fact, there may be more concern 
over whether the market will sus- 
tain today’s volume than whether 
sufficient materials will be forthcom- 
ing to hold the pace. Panic buying 
has subsided to a marked degree 
of late. 

How much this may have robbed 
future sales remains to be_ seen. 
Meanwhile, used car prices have been 
softening steadily in recent weeks, 
an indicator which must be evaluated 
in terms of demand for new models. 

Should it become established that 
sales departments really will have to 
go to work, the conclusion is inescap- 
able that merchandising campaigns 
of the most expensive and intensive 
type will be launched. For one thing, 
the last round of wage increases, 
touched off by General Motors and 
followed quickly by Chrysler, the in- 
dependents and finally Ford, has 
moved break-even points up another 
notch, narrowing the degree to which 
production can fall off before the 
black ink turns to red. Just where 
this demarcation now rests cannot be 
determined for sure. It varies from 
one manufacturer to another, prob- 
ably is higher for the independent 
builders than for the big three. How- 
ever, a 30 per cent drop from the 
present assembly tempo would give 
most companies real concern. 


Smooth Sailing — Ford’s 8-cent 
wage boost to 81,500 hourly rated 
employees was accompanied by ad- 
ditional hikes of 5 cents an hour to 
28,500 skilled workmen, foundry em- 
ployees and others engaged in 7-day 
operations, as well as to 30,000 
salaried personnel, all increases be- 
ing retroactive to Sept. 1. The agree- 
ment was reached quietly and with- 
out delay in the most cordial of 
union-management atmospheres. It 
was remarkable in that it superseded 
a contract which still had 19 months 
to run. 

The latest revision incorporates 
the ‘annual improvement factor” of 
4 cents an hour, along with a tie-in 
of wage scales to the government 
cost-of-living index, both identical 
with the General Motors wages set- 
up. 

Thus GM and Ford are now firm- 
ly geared together on wages and 
neither can gain the advantage over 
the other. 

The latest move marked recog- 
nition on the part of Ford of the 
soundness of the GM plan, but this 
is not surprising in view of the large 
number of former GM _ executives 


IMPERIAL DESIGN: Cut- 
away view shows the 
all-electric window lift 
that is standard on 
Chrysler Imperial mod- 
els. Each door has its 
own unit. Mounted on 
a fixed steel frame, the 
electric motor operates 
a screw shaft. As the 


screw turns, the nut with 3. 


a slider attachment tra- 54. 4NCE sPRiNc’ ” 


vels along the screw 
shaft, guided by the V- 
ways of the frame. 
Drive movement is 
transmitted to the 
slotted lower leg of the 


BELL CRANK 
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bell crank through a A 


now directing the top policy deter- 
minations at Ford. 


‘Auto Facts’ Off the Press 


Each year the Automobile Manu- 
fac.urers Association compiles the 
industry’s vital statistics into a small 
handbook known as _ Automobile 
Facts & Figures. Lastest edition, 
just off the presses, is the thirtiech 
and covers factory sales just exactly 
50 years. In the past half-century, 
U. S. plants have turned ou: 108,410,- 
635 motor vehicles, worth at whole- 
sale better than $87 billion. Last 
year saw a flock of new automotive 
records established, including passen- 
ger car output, passenger registra- 
tions, motor truck registrations, mo- 
tor bus registrations, gasoline con- 
sumption, and special taxes collected 
on motor vehicles. 

Unprecedented sales of new auto- 
mobiles were financed mostly by 
cash payments, with 56 per cent so 
bought, 43 per cent on time pay- 
ment plans and 1 per cent by other 
methods. In the U. S., 71 per cent 
of all families own automobiles, and 
one-third of the car-owning families 
buy new models. 

Other selected automotive facts, 
amplified in the booklet by tabula- 
tions and charts, include: 

As of July 1, 1949, 42 per cent of 
the automobiles in use were ten 
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pulley-like bearing at- 
tached to the slider nut 
assembly. The boomer- 
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ang-shaped bell crank is held at its center in a fixed pivot, the upper leg en- 

gaging a slotted guide at the base of the window channel. As the lower leg is 

pushed forward and up, the upper leg is pulled across and down, bringing the 
window along with it 
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years of age or older, compared with 
17 per cent in 1941. Average age 
of cars in use was 8.5 years, against 
5.5 years in 1941. 

Exports in 1949 figured to 3 per 
cent of the cars and 12 per cent of 
the trucks produced. Imports totaled 
8366 vehicles, against 29,112 the year 
previous. 

Four-door sedans continued the 
most popular body type, accounting 
for 49 per cent of all factory sales. 
However, two-door sedans and coupes 
gained 2 percentage points over 1948, 
while the four-door types fell by 1 
percentage point. 

Sales of replacement parts and ac- 
cessories were valued at slightly un- 
der $2 billion, off half a billion from 
1948 but still four times the 1939 vol- 
ume, giving no account to changes 
in the value of the dollar. 

Gasoline consumption in 1949 was 
33 per cent higher than in 1941, mo- 
tor vehicle travel in mileage 27 per 
cent higher. 

Based on 1948 figures of the Cen- 
sus of Business, automotive retail 
sales represented 20 per cent of all 
retail sales, totaling $26 billion. These 
automotive establishments include 
gasoline filling stations and comprise 
one out of every six retail businesses. 

Special motor vehicle taxes in 1949 
reached $3845 million, up $370 mil- 
lion from 1948. Biggest bites are 
taken by federal excise and state 
gasoline taxes, registration fees, tolls 
and local taxes making up the bal- 
ance. 

Although expenditures for road 
construction in 1949 ballooned 120 
per cent over the figure for 1940, 
the actual physical volume of con- 
struction was almost identical and, 
incidentally, far below even the most 
conservative estimates of current re- 
quirements. 

Automotive rail freight in 1949 
was estimated to aggregate 3,811,000 
carloads, of which 271,000 carloads 
were iron and steel. 


Ford Builds Kansas City Plant 


Plans for a new Kansas City, Mo., 
assembly plant have been developed 
by Ford, the project to have daily 
capacity of 700 cars and trucks, em- 
ploying about 3000 and scheduled to 
start early in 1952. It will replace the 
present plant which has been in op- 
eration for 38 years and is now turn- 
ing out 400 cars and trucks daily. 
Excavations will be starced at once 
at the new 150-acre site 12 miles 
from downtown Kansas City. 


Also on the Ford plant agenda is 
an extensive parts depot moderniza- 
tion program, eight separate units 
coming under the program. Major 
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improvements include floor flush 
conveyor systems, modern materials 
handling equipment, rearrangement 
of stocks and improved working con- 
ditions. The depots, at Omaha, Okla- 
homa City, Salt Lake City, New 
Orleans, Denver, Des Moines, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Richmond, Calif., 
also will stock a greater range of 
service parts. 

Ford’s automatic transmission 
plant in Cincinnati, now in operation 
after many unexpected delays, will 
be christened formally the latter part 
of October. Into its construction 
have gone many of the latest ideas 
for optimum working conditions—air 
conditioned final assembly sections, 
modern medical department, im- 


1950 1949 

January .... 609,882 , 
February ... 505,593 443,734 
March ..... 610,678 543,711 
Ae 585,705 569,728 
Mae oa 732,161 508,101 
FUME oS . es 897,864 523,689 
Six Months 3,941,883 3,034,055 
July ....... 746,771 604,351 
August ..... 840,000* 678,092 
September ....... 657,073 
Cree 601,021 
November 474,731 
December ......... 384,318 

TORE ie eis cee 6,533,641 

Weekly Estimates 
Week Ended 1950 1949 
Aug. 19 .... 190,879 149,359 
Aug. 26 .... 179,042 155,367 
Sept. 2 .... 188,264 146,039 
gut. 9... 150,000 123,806 
Estimates by 


Ward’s Automotive Reports 


* Preliminary, 


proved locker and shower rooms, 
fenced and paved parking areas, non- 
skid floors, glare-reducing windows, 
dust and paint fume disposal sys- 
tems, air-conditioned cafeteria, and 
a plant-wide ventilating system that 
replaces 250,000 cubic feet of air 
every minute. 


Allison Leases Indianapolis Plant 


Allison Division of General Motors 
has leased a vacant building in Indi- 
anapolis, formerly occupied by Fair- 
banks-Morse and now owned by 
Chrysler, for production of a new 
tank transmission. It will be of the 
hydraulically controlled torque con- 
verter type. 

Reconditioning of the 215,000 square 
foot facility has started and machin- 


ery will be moved in as quickly as 
possible so that production of pa ts 
can be under way before the end of 
the year. Assembly and testing of 
the transmission will be carried ut 
in Allison Plant 3 where an area of 
100,000 square feet is now being 
cleared. 

The transmissions will be installed, 
of course, in the tank which Cadillac 
is to build at Cleveland. It is similar 
to the transmission which Allison has 
been building the past year for in- 
stallation in the M46 General Patton 
tank. 

Lease of the Indianapolis building 
gives Allison six separate plants in 
the city, with floor area of more 
than 4 million square feet. That’s in 
excess of the space occupied by the 
division during its World War I 
peak. 


Rausch Joins Willys-Overland 


Raymond R. Rausch, at one time 
a top production official of Ford Mo- 
tor Co., later associated for a brief 
period with the Tucker automobile 
building fiasco and for the past sev- 
eral years a vice president of General 
Electric, has been named vice presi- 
dent and executive assistant to the 
president of Willys-Overland. 

Rausch is regarded as one of the 
country’s foremost manufacturing 
specialists in the techniques of mass 
production and cost control. He rep- 
resented Ford in dealings with the 
government on military contracts in 
the last war and should strengthen 
the Willys executive management in 
future business of this sort. 

Ward M. Canaday continues to 
hold the reins at Willys as president 
and board chairman and, in addition 
to bringing in Rausch, has made 
other staff realignments in recent 
weeks, including the installation of 
Clyde R. Paton, a former Packard 
chief engineer and later with Stude- 
baker and Ford, as director of engi- 
neering. C. E. Sorenson, a close as- 
sociate of Rausch in years gone by 
at Ford, still serves Willys under the 
intriguing title of vice chairman of 
the board. 

This week Willys is announcing 4 
new all-steel 4-wheel drive station 
wagon with increased “gradeability” 
of up to 15.4 per cent over the pre- 
vious model. For highway use, it 
can be driven in the conventional 2- 
wheel drive, with 4-wheel drive re- 
served for the off-the-road type of 
operations. 

The unit can negotiate grades of 
66.73 per cent in low gear, low range. 
and 8.52 per cent in high gear, hig! 
range. Engine is 4-cylinder 72-horse 
power. 
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Automatic Gas Water Heaters 
Shipments in Units 


1950 1949 1943 
way ~.acs Sate 88,400 126,600 
o>. .... Bea £4,500 110,900 
Mar. .... 172,800 106,000 131,600 
Apr. .... 176,400 115,200 134,100 
May .... 195,200 120,200 118,600 
June .... 205,400 132,200 122,000 
July .... 194,800 114,400 121,300 
re eine 138,800 160,200 
Pe ee 147,300 149,300 
| eRe eee 154,200 127,509 
Se sas tea aoe 138,300 109,000 
ae éa8 ies 126,500 88,900 
Gas Appliance Mfrs. Assoc. 
Household Washers 
Sales Billed—-Units 

1950 1949 1948 
Jan. .... 275,576 172,400 360,445 
Feb. .... 342,967 201,300 367,909 
Mar. .... 423,802 242,200 40°,512 
AR. 3.6, Saeneie 192,500 402,257 
May .... 304,640 211,700 347,895 
June .... 325,217 260,700 392,496 
July .... 282,261 200,900 326,151 
A il pret 323,789 362,169 
Sept. .... or De 357,281 433,919 
Ort. bites Bids sae 333,728 382,400 
3 eee di wale 298,717 319,300 
2 Se yes -5 ite 237,591 123,.00 
Totals 3,033,106 4,317,183 





American Washer & Ironer Mfrs." Assoc, 


Industrial Production Indexes 
Total Non- 
Production Iron, Steel ferrous 
1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 


Jan, .. 183 191 203 228 179 184 
Feb. .. 181 1£9 201 232 188 185 
Mar. . 187 184 205 233 199 183 
Apr. .. 190 179 222 219 196 163 
May .. 195 174 226 204 195 145 
June 199 169 231. 177 207 132 
July .. 197 161 228 156 202 12 
Aug. ait’ ae Fare <p] ae 141 
Sept. ee payee se 157 
Oct. . «oe sss 103 aca ae 
Nov. ‘i522 bes 144 ie 163 
EOGC. cd ax 180 5% 198 os 165 
Avg. 50's. ae ares s ewan: “ae 


Federal Reserve Board 


Issue Dates of Other FACTS and FIGURES Published by STEEL: 


Construction ...... Aug.28 
Durables ..........Aug.28 
Employ., Metalwkg.Aug.21 
Employ., Steel ..Aug.21 
Fab. Struc. Steel...Sept.4 

Freight Cars ......Aug.14 
Furnaces, W. Air. ..Aug.14 
Furnaces, Indus. .Aug.14 


Ironers .... 


Malleable Cast. 
Price Indexes 


Radio, TV 


fe Oo a 


Machine Tools .... ./ 


Purchasing Power. .Sept.4 


Ranges, Elec, Or: 


Sept.4 Ranges, Gas ......Sept.4 
Aug.21 Refrigerators . .Aug.21 
Aug.28 Steel Castings ..... Aug.21 
Aug.28 Steel Forgings .....Aug.7 
. .Sept.4 Steel Shipments. ...Aug.28 


Trucks, Elec. Ind...Jan.2 
Wages, Metalwkg...Aug.21 
Vacuum Cleaners. .Sept.4 
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* Week ended Sept. 2 (preluninary) 


Water Heaters Head for Record 


Gas water heater shipments are 
heading for a new yearly record on 
the strength of the first seven 
months’ performance. Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association says the 
seven months total reached 1,232,700 
units. This is an increase of 62 per 
cent over the same period a year ago 
and 14.6 per cent greater than ship- 
ments during the first seven months 
in 1947, the industry’s peak year. 


Monthly shipments of automatic 
gas water heaters established new 
peaks during four consecutive months 
this year: March, April, May and 
June. Although July shipments de- 
clined to 194,800 units from 205,400 
in June, they are the third best in 
history trailing only May and June. 

Shipments of electric (storage) 
water heaters are also high and to- 
taled 474,000 units in the first six 
months. Continuation of the build- 
ing boom will mean good business 
for water heater manufacturers for 
the remainder of this year. 


Washer Sales Slide 


Although factory sales of house- 
hold washers slipped noticeably in 
July from the previous month’s total, 
they were more than 40 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding 
month a year ago. American Home 
Laundry Manufacturers’ Association 
reports July sales totaled 282,261 
units, the June total was 325,217 
and the July, 1949, aggregate was 
200,900. 


Dryers sold in July totaled 23,588 
units, compared with 20,568 in June, 
an increase of 14.7 per cent. The 
latest total is 750 per cent over the 
2775 units sold in July a year ago. 
Ironer sales in July aggregated 25,- 
100 units, down 7.4 per cent from 
27,100 in the preceding month but 
up 42 per cent over 17,700 in July a 
year ago. 
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The Business Trend 





If it’s made of metal then it will cost more in coming 


months. That’s a pretty safe assumption as wage rates keep 
rising in more and more plants 


MORE price rises in metalworking 
lines are inevitable. Wage increases 
will be passed on to customers wheth- 
er they be other metalworking com- 
panies or ultimate consumers. Wage 
raises granted by major automotive 
builders are spreading to suppliers. 
Steel wage talks are in the offing, 
and once an increase in granted in 
steel all other metalworking com- 


| panies will have to fall in line. So 


the price spiral] gets another boost up- 
ward. 
Last week metalworking and met- 


| alproducing companies took a small 


breather while gathering their 
strength for the usual fall assault on 
production targets. In the week ended 
Sept. 2 STEEL’s industrial produc- 
tion index climbed 8 points to a pre- 
liminary 215 per cent of the 1936-1939 
average. 


Operations Stay High... 


Steelmaking furnaces operated at 


» a high rate last week despite the holi- 


day. With demand strong from all 
segments of the metalworking indus- 
try the steel industry couldn’t afford 
to ease up on its outpouring of steel 
for ingots and castings. In the week 
ended Sept. 2 the steelmaking rate 
rose 7.5 points over the preceding 
week to 97.5 per cent of capacity. 


Auto Wages Up... 


First General Motors, then Chrysler 
and finally Ford among the industry’s 
Big Three announced pay boosts. 
Some independents and major sup- 
pliers have also granted wage in- 
creases to employees. These grants 
should do much toward eliminating 
the wildcat stoppages that have been 
a thorn in the side of automotive pro- 
duction. Another difficulty still re- 
mains to give the auto companies 
trouble. Materials shortages will keep 
the auto makers from reaching the 
assembly level attained in June. In 
the week ended Sept. 2 outturn rose 
to 188,264 passenger cars and trucks 


from 179,042 units in the preceding 
week. 


Construction Rebounds... 


Blowing alternately hot and cold, 
construction awards were on a hot 
streak in the week ended Aug. 31 
after sagging for most of the month. 
Awards in the latest week reported 
totaled $342.5 million for the third 
best mark this year. The total is 50 
per cent higher than the average 
week date this year and 120 per cent 
higher than the corresponding week 
last year. Industrial building total- 
ing $73 million, private housing at 
$81.5 million and unclassified con- 
struction at $59 million account for 
the high volume. 


Credit Increases ... 


July’s war-inspired credit rush 
pushed total consumer credit to 
$20,340 million at the end of the 
month, a gain of $660 million. The 
gain was larger than for any other 
July on record and exceeded the sub- 
stantial increases occurring in the 
two preceding months. Installment 
credit rose $500 million during the 
month to $12,608 -million. Much of 








BAROMETERS of BUSINESS 


LATEST PRIOR MONTH YEAR 





PERIOD* WEEK AGO AGO 
i 86.0 

Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)? 97.5 90.0 99.5 . 
Electric'Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 6,350f 6,346 6,247 5,544 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 1,817 1,873 1,789 1,315 


Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) 


Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 
*Dates on request. $1950 weekly capacity is 1,926,803 net tons. 1949 weekly capacity was 1,843,516 net tons. {Preliminary. 


5,720f 5,699 5,640 4,820 
$342.5 $198.8 $209.3 $155.2 
188,264 179,042 175,572 146,039 





Freight Car Loadings (Unit—1000 cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)t . 


Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t 
tPrelimimary. {Federal Reserve Board. 


8407 837 837 704 
172 176 168 174 
$27,042 $26,963 $27,000 $27,389 
+15% +12% +42% —1% 








Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradsireet—amillions) 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) 

Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 

Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 
Loans and Investments (billions)? 


United States Gov’t Obligations Held (millions) + 
tMember banks, Federal Reserve System. 


$16,136 $15,404 $15,269 $11,321 
$257.8 $257.8 $257.6 $255.9 
$11.8 $15.6 $20.7 $10.0 
6,698 8,198 8,803 3,535 
$68.2 $68.1 $68.0 $65.1 
$34,894 $35,078 $35,727 $37,114 





All Commodities+ 









EL 





STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Composite? 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Indext ............ 


Metals and Metal Products+ : 
+Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. 11936- 1939 —100, 





+t $1935 5- 1939 —100. 


156.99 156.99 156.69 152.52 
205.2 206.8 194.9 180.3 
167.2 166.0 165.3 153.0 
174.8 174.9 173.9 168.2 
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PUMPS ~NEW ORDERS 
IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
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GEAR SALES INDEX 
1935-1939=100 
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| FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT ORDERS 


FOUNDRY TRADES ONLY 





















































Pumps, New Orders 
In Thousands of Dollars 


1950 1949 1948 
SOM. .cccss eee 3,390 3,819 
Tee... 1. SS 3,247 3,635 
ee. ase cas ee 3,593 4,703 
wees | 2,699 4,312 
ASF 2,775 3,724 
eame ..:... £383 3,019 3,512 
Cy > okwaast oe 3,358 4,075 
ee esa 's oe 3,767 4,520 
Ree ee. he 2,914 3,474 
Oct.. . ‘. a 2,539 3,571 
Nov “A a 5,525 3,580 
Me Vass vk 2,560 4,263 
| re Re 36,386 47,188 


Hydraulic Institute 


Gear Sales Index 
1935—1939—100 


1950 1949 1948 
January .... 280.2 320.7 346.8 
February .... 272.9 282.3 324.4 
eee 358.4 299.1 389.8 
ere 339.0 320.9 
Sere 250.1 283.6 
We on ve cs dan) ee 227.8 324.1 
Sb os kGSua «+ ee 193.1 384.4 
pS BOERS Sees 262.0 335.6 
September ... Riese 224.9 320.4 
October ..... sams 242.3 333.3 
November .. =i waite 230.7 309.0 
December .... er 242.8 325.9 


American Gear Mfrs. Assoc. 


Foundry Equipment Orders 


Value in 
Index Thousands 

1950 1949 1950 1949 
Jan, .. 159.3 149.9 $731 $694 
Feb. .. 113.1 144.4 519 668 
Mar. .. 225.2 190.8 1,034 883 
Apr. .. 160.6 172.0 737 797 
May .. 294.9 121.9 1,353 565 
June .. 622.7 164.9 2,858 764 
July .. 401.8 146.6 1,844 679 
Ses 127.1 owes 589 
4 oe 166.6 akan 772 
as we (ss 133.5 2 618 
eS ea 270.4 ‘med 1,250 
a? oe 201.0 a 929 


Foundry Equipment Mfrs. Assoc. 


Charts—Copyright, 1950, STEEL 








this unprecedentedly large gain oc- 
curred in the automotive segment 
which at the month end amounted to 
$3994 million. An accelerated rate 
of growth in other sale credit re- 
flected the initial heavy buying in 
major durables. 


Faster Order Pace... 


New orders received by manufac- 
turers in July increased $700 million 
over June and reached $20.8 billion. 
Commerce Department says this total 
does not reflect increases in orders for 
the largest aircraft producers. For 
other durables producers new busi- 
ness exceeded the June peak by $200 
million. Total for al] durable goods 
industries was $10.7 billion. Inven- 
tories during July, in contrast to the 
sizable increase in recent months, 
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showed no change in total manufac- 
turers’ book values. On a seasonally 
adjusted basis inventories for all 
manufacturing industries totaled $32 
billion and for durable goods indus- 
tries $14.4 billion. Sales during July 
aggregated $19.9 billion, above June 
when allowance is made for seasonal 
factors. 


Prices Advance... 


Bureau of Labor Statistics whole- 
sale price index continued to advance 
in the week ended Aug. 29. It moved 
up 0.7 per cent to 167.2 per cent of 
the 1926 average. The latest figure is 
9.3 per cent higher than in the com- 
parable week a year ago and is ex- 
ceeded in the postwar period only by 
the months in the third quarter of 
1948. 


Employment at New Hich 


Worker supply dwindling fcst 
due to both defense and non- 
defense activity 


PLANNING to expand your work. 
force? If you are, then you probably 
already know that skilled help is 
scarce and that the supply of unskilled 
workers is dwindling. Commerce De- 
partment’s estimate of August em. 
ployment places the number of job 
holders at 62,367,000, the highest 
point in history. It is 1 million above 
the July figure and 750,000 higher 
than the previous peak of 61,617,000 
reached in July, 1948. All the rise 
came in non-farm work and most of 
it centered in factory employment. 

Expressing surprise at the big in- 
crease in jobholders from July to 
August, the Commerce Department 
attributes it partly to expanded activ- 
ity due to the Korean War. But, the 
department adds, expansion in non- 
defense industries also contributed to 
the employment increase. 

Fewer Jobless—The number of per- 
sons without jobs fell off sharply 
from 3.2 million in July to 2.5 million 
in August. The latest figure is the 
lowest since early 1949 when the 
postwar boom first began to show 
signs of tapering off. Unemployment 
began a slow rise at that time until 
it reached as high as 4 million in late 
1949 and early 1950. 

Commerce Secretary Sawyer com- 
menting on the new figures said the 
economy was gradually moving to- 
ward full employment before the 
Korean crisis and with increasing de- 
fense preparations it may be expected 
that this trend will continue at an 
accelerated pace. It is the accelerated 
pace mentioned by the commerce sec- 
retary that is causing many manufac- 
turers a lot of concern. They are 
dusting off World War II techniques 
for recruiting and training help with 
an eye to using at least the best 
features in the future. 

No Problem Now—Improvement in 
an area that caused Commerce 4 
great deal of concern for over a year 
was also noted. This tender spot 
was the number of people out of 
work for long periods of time. 
August’s report lists 550,000 people 
who had been out of work for four 
months or longer. This figure was 
as high as 1,250,000 in April this year. 


Sundstrand’s Sales Rising 


Improved business for all divisions 
of Sundstrand Machine Tool Co 
Rockford, Ill., has raised its back- 
log to $10.5 million, one-third higher 
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1an it was at the first of the year. 

, addition to its backlog the com- 

iny has substantial orders for 1951 

‘livery not included in the reported 

‘tal backlog. 

Machine tool business is on the 
upgrade and most of the orders for 
this division come not from defense 
work but from the automotive in- 
dustry. The hydraulic division is 
showing an increase in orders for 
military airplane equipment but a 
bigger help to sales and backlogs is 
the demand for oil burner pumps 
used in home and industrial heating 
equipment. Sunstrand has four new 
products in this field that are ex- 
pected to help materially with sales 
and profits. 


Sold Out for the Year 


Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co.’s 
president, A. L. Blakeslee, reports 
his company is sold out for the year. 
July and August sales were at a hec- 
tic pace due to a certain amount of 
scare buying, he says. Whether or 
not the company will be able to 
maintain production schedules de- 
pends on availability of materials, 
especially steel. 

While there is lots of business on 
the books, earnings for the year are 
impossible to judge because of mate- 
rials shortages and higher prices. 
Mr. Blakeslee reports paying $200 
to $275 per ton for hot and cold- 
rolled steel which sells at the mill for 
$100. The company uses about 2000 
tons of steel a month. 


Construction Still Booms 


Construction put in place in Aug- 
ust set another alltime high topping 
the former record set one month 
earlier, a joint report by the Com- 
merce Department and Bureau of 
Labor Statistics shows. Private con- 
struction was $2012 million and pub- 
lic construction $718 million for a 
$2730 million total. 

Value of private residential build- 
ing put in place during August is 
estimated at $1250 million, 60 per 
cent above August, 1949. It ac- 
counted for more than 60 per cent 


of total private outlays for new con- 


struction. 

Public housing expenditures rose 
to $27 million in August after a dip 
in July resulting from virtual cessa- 
tion of progress on New York City 
Housing Authority projects caused 
by the truck drivers’ strike. 

Industrial building continued its 
recent gains and the volume of work 
on new warehouses and office build- 
ngs rose substantially. Highway 
construction advanced by 11 per cent 


to $300 million in August, compared 

with $275 million a year ago. 
Construction put in place during 

the first eight months this year is 


one-fifth higher than in the corres- 
ponding period in 1949. Private out- 
lays are 25 per cent higher and pub- 
lic expenditures are up 9 per cent. 


Metals Supply Is Problem for Trailer Builders 


POWER-plus may be necessary to 
climb the production hill this year 
but truck trailer manufacturers are 
pushing the accelerator to the floor 
in an effort to make the grade. Or- 
ders are being placed thick and fast 
by truck fleet operators but metals 
shortages may be a road block. 
June production was highest for 
any month since March, 1947, and 
totaled 5532 units. Outturn in July 
was slowed by plant vacations but 
orders came flooding in to the 99 
companies engaged in truck trailer 
manufacture. Preliminary reports 
covering August indicate that order 
volume and production were both 
high. Census Bureau’s tabulation 
on truck trailer production in the 
first half shows 25,755 completions. 


Choice Items Gone—Factory ship- 
ments in the first half totaled 26,270 
units valued at $89.6 million. The 
fact that shipments exceeded pro- 
duction shows buyers were eating in- 
to factory stocks during the period. 
Since the outbreak of hostilities in 
the Orient, factory stocks have vir- 
tually melted away and truck trailer 
manufacturers are generally working 
on firm orders. 

Two factors are responsible for the 
buying surge and both result from 
the Korean war. Trailer fleet oper- 
ators are closing orders that other- 
wise would have been subject to fur- 
ther study in order to beat rising 
prices, they are sure it will cost them 
money to wait. During World War 
Il civilian trailers were available in 
limited quantities and then only to 
shippers directly engaged in war 
work. 


Pinch Will Get Worse — Steel is 
currently the tightest item for trailer 


builders but aluminum’s future looks 
even worse. Since weight savings 
are all important in trailer construc- 
tion, builders use aluminum in large 
quantities especially in van and tank- 
er construction. An _ accelerating 
aircraft construction program will 
make this already hard-to-get metal 
even tighter. 

Should scarce metals be allocated, 
truck trailer manufacturers hope 
they will be included in the program. 
They realize freight cars will get top 
billing in the transportation group 
but they feel that trailers and barges 
are deserving of a helping hand. In 
the period following World War II 
trailer builders were not allocated 
any steel. 

The Truck Trailer Manufactur- 
ers Association says this was be- 
cause the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation felt that as a part of the 
automotive industry they were able 
to take care of themselves. Unfor- 
tunately, the association explains, 
most companies building trailers are 
not large and will need help if they 
are to supply essential needs. 

Follow the Leader—Wage contracts 
are being negotiated by companies 
and will probably follow the pattern 
set by the auto industry. Increases 
granted by automotive firms in nor- 
mal contract negotiations or as spe- 
cial grants will have to be met. Some 
companies who have already signed 
contracts will not escape wage in- 
creases sought by the unions as the 
result of rising prices. 

Employment in the industry has 
gone up in the last two months. 
Most plants are still operating on a 
single-shift basis but there is more 
overtime and Saturday work. 


Trailers Climbing to Four-Year Output High 


. . . Military needs may be a road-block for plans 


1947 1948 


* Estimated by Truck Trailer Mfrs. Assoc. 
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JOHN A. DECKER 
. Carborundum sales mgr., New York 


John A. Decker was appointed sales 
manager, New York district, Carbo- 
rundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
William J. Kingsley was appointed 
assistant sales manager, bonded prod- 
ucts and grain division, with head- 
quarters in Niagara Falls. Mr. 
Decker, with the company since 1933, 
held the position of assistant sales 
manager, New York district, prior to 
his present appointment. Thomas 
Curtiss, field sales representative, 
Buffalo district, was transferred to 
the central New York area and is 
succeeded by Edgar T. Harris. George 
Dennison was named a special sales 
engineering representative for New 
York state, with headquarters in 
Buffalo. 


R. K. Mangan, formerly executive 
vice president, was elected president 
of Buda Co., Harvey, Ill. He succeeds 
the late J. S. Dempsey. K. E. Fitz- 
patrick, secretary, was named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Dempsey as treasurer. 


M. C. Larson was appointed mana- 
ger of the Baltimore office of Cutler- 
Hammer Inc., replacing R. A. Ha- 
worth, appointed Dallas district sales 
manager. The Baltimore office will 
continue as part of the Philadelphia 
district sales office under J. P. Simon. 
Mr. Larson served in the latter of- 
fice for the last two and one half 
years. 


Walther L. Havekotte, formerly re- 
search engineer at Batielle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, O., where for 
the last five years he worked with 
high-temperature alloys, has joined 
Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., 
McKeesport, Pa., as assistant mana- 
ger of research. 
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Men of Industry 


RAYMOND W. AYERS 
...V. P. at Frederick Hart & Co. Inc. 


Raymond W. Ayers was elected vice 
president, Frederick Hart & Co. Inc., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., manufacturer 
of electronic sound recorders and pre- 
cision mechanisms, and a subsidiary 
of ATF Inc. Mr. Ayers, who has 
been with the Hart company since 
1947, maintains headquarters in 
Washington. He had previous as- 
sociation with Moore Business Forms 
Corp. and Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corp. 


Russell J. Dickson was appointed 
district manager for the Chicago 
territory by A. Leschen & Sons Rope 
Co., St. Louis. He succeeds Mark 
Arnold, retired after 47 years of 
continuous service. 


Bureh Corp., Crestline, O., manufac- 
turer of road building machinery, etc., 
elected E. R. Standfuss president and 
general manager. He was general 
manager of Shunk Mfg. Co. J. L. 
Morrow continues active at Burch as 
chairman of the board. 


W. J. Binder was appointed manager, 
engineering service department, A. 
M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh. 


R. M. Frink was appointed Detroit 
plant manager, Wolverine Tube Di- 
vision, Calumet & Hecla Consolidated 
Copper Co. Inc. He is succeeded as 
customer relations manager by V. A. 
Zatell, who has supervised the pro- 
duction planning department and was 
recently appointed a member of the 
divisional control group. In both posi- 
tions Mr. Zatell is succeeded by E. 
G. Wojack, formerly in charge of 
production planning at the Decatur, 
Ala., plant. All three men will have 
headquarters in Wolverine’s Detroit 
plant. 






ALAN R. MENDENHALL 
. sales mgr., steel bldg. div., Steelcraft 


Alan R. Mendenhall was appointed 
sales manager, steel building division, 
Steelcraft Mfg. Co., Rossmoyne, 0. 
Nat L. Lehman continues as _ sales 
manager, building products. di- 
vision. Mr. Mendenhall formerly was 
associated with Geo. L. Mesker Co., 
Evansville, Ind., for over 30 years, 
and for the last four years was exec- 
utive vice president and manager. 


Thomas A, Cleary Sr. was appointed 
general superintendent, Campbell 
Works steel plant and Struthers 
works, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown. He succeeds Wil- 
liam H. Yeckley who was appointed 
an assistant to the vice president-op- 
erations, 


Francis E. Murphy was appointed 
production supervisor, Wyandotte 
Works, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. John Bogen, formerly 
with Pennsalt’s production depart- 
ment in Philadelphia and the staff at 
the Calvert City, Ky., plant, was 
transferred to Wyandotte. 


Promotions to engineering posts at 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, include appointment of 
John L, Fuller as technical co-ordin- 
ator with responsibility for engineer- 
ing co-ordination of special drives, 
technical investigations, analysis of 
special projects, and direction of Re- 
liance’s experimental program; Char- 
les R. Sutherland as manager of en- 
gineering, Ivanhoe division products; 
and Earl C. Barnes, manager of en- 
gineering, Ashtabula division prod- 
ucts. 


Charles B. Denton was appointed ad- 
vertising manager, Weston Electrical 
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Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J., 
succeeding Philip Barnes, now gener- 
al sales manager. 


Dr. Gustavus J. Esselen, vice presi- 
dent, United States Testing Co. Inc., 
was elected vice president of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, which 
maintains its headquarters in London, 
England. Dr. Esselen has been chair- 
man of the American section of the 
society for the last year, and con- 
tinues in this capacity in addition to 
his new duties as vice president. He 
is in charge of the Esselen Research 
Division of United States Tesiing 
Co. Inc., in Boston. 


Newly named sales representatives 
to the general machinery division 
offices of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
are Donald H. McIntosh and Ken- 
neth V. Knudsen at Chicago; Del- 
pherd H. Verhein, Milwaukee; and 
Daniel Boland, Davenport, Iowa. 


Warren Frebel joined Majestic Radio 
& Television Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
as purchasing agent. 


C. J. Niles was appointed factory 
superintendent of factory operations 
for the Milwaukee bottle filler and 
capper division, Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
C. S. Holst was named production 
supervisor. 


Clark Controller Co., Cleveland, an- 
nounces promotions as follows: Rob- 
ert H. Whitehill, former manager, 
Pittsburgh office, becomes manager, 
Cleveland district sales office. H. B. 
Stallings, previously Buffalo man- 
ager, is now manager at Pittsburgh. 
Harry M. Cook of the Birmingham 
office, is named manager, Buffalo 
area. William R. Heckman moves 
from Syracuse, N. Y., to be man- 


ROBERT H. WHITEHILL 
. mgr. Cleveland district 
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H. B. STALLINGS 
... mgr. at Pittsburgh 
Clark Controller Co. 
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ager at Akron; John D. Puette, man- 
ager of industrial sales in the home 
office, becomes district engineer in 
the Cleveland sales office; and John 
W. Fox is named manager of ap- 
plied engineering in the home office. 


Lester Castings Inc., Cleveland, ap- 
pointed Ernest F. Karbe sales rep- 
resentative and service engineer for 
New York state. His appointment 
is part of an expanding program of 
field engineering service by Lester 
Castings for users of zinc and alumi- 
num die castings. With 20 years of ex- 
perience in plant management, pro- 
duction and development of diverse 
machinery, parts and instruments, 
Mr. Karbe’s background includes a 
number of years as superintendent 
of manufacturing at Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., and works manager for Rob- 
erts-Gordon Appliance Corp. 


Three appointments in the San Jose, 
Calif., motor divisions of General 
Electric Co.’s small and medium mo- 
tor divisions are: Charles Stoeckly 
as manager, sales division; Carl J. 
Andersen, manager, manufacturing 
division; and L. A. March, manager, 
engineering division. 


Berry Motors Inec., Corinth, Miss., 
elected Theodore F. Smith, president, 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., as a direc- 
tor and as chairman of the board. 
Ara A. Cambere was elected presi- 
dent, replacing Frank Berry, who 
became vice president in charge of re- 
search. Mr. Cambere and Mr. Berry 
were also re-elected directors. Newly 
elected members of the board of di- 
rectors are Paul H. Startzman, gen- 
eral works manager, Oliver Iron & 
Steel Corp.; Norton V. Coyle, vice 
president, Tyrone Corp.; O. F. Quart- 
ullo, president, Visioneering Co. Inc.; 
and C. Reid Bondurant. 





HARRY M. COOK 
. mgr. at Buffalo 





HARRY L. JENTER 
. chief engineer, American Steel & Wire 


Nelson W. Dempsey, general superin- 
tendent, Waukegan, IIl., plant, Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
subsidiary, U. S. Steel Corp., was 
named to a similar post at the Cuya- 
hoga Works of the company in Cleve- 
land. He fills the vacancy created 
by appointment of Harry L, Jenter 
as chief engineer of the company 
(STEEL, Sept. 4 issue, p. 81). James 
E. Brown, assistant general superin- 
tendent at Cuyahoga Works, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Dempsey at Waukegan. 
Establishment of new positions in 
two divisions of the company’s sales 
department include appointment of 
Walter C. Anderson as assistant man- 
ager, construction materials products 
sales division; and Earl N. Graf 
as assistant manager, wire rope prod- 
ucts sales division. Both men will 
have headquarters in Cleveland. 


G. F. MecInally was named Minne- 
apolis assistant zone manager, Pon- 
tiac Motor Division, General Motors 
Corp. He replaces Tom A. Cullen, 
transferred in the same capacity to 
the Los Angeles zone. Mr. MclInally, 
formerly Buffalo zone business man- 
agement manager, is succeeded by 
W. W. Harris, service manager. at 
Buffalo. Mr. Cullen succeeds Paul 
Stone who resigned to enter private 
business. 


N. G. Sixt was named technical as- 
sistant to Fred P. Hauck, vice presi- 
dent of Michigan Abrasive Co., De- 
troit. Mr. Sixt is a former process 
engineer, Carborundum Co. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, appointed J. M. Wallace 
manager, switchgear distribution 
apparatus department,.a unit of 
the Westinghouse East Pittsburgh 
Works. E. F. Coy was named man- 
ager, application engineering depart- 
ment; G. R. Kepner, director of pro- 
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duction, Atomic Power Division; and 
E. C. Hanks, sales manager, gearing 
division. 


Baird Hodgkinson was appointed ig- 
nition sales engineer, Simmonds 
Aerocessories Inc., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
He formerly was associated with the 
A. C. Spark Plug Division, General 
Motors Corp. and Prait & Whitney 
Aircraft. 


An expanded factory branch to serve 
industry in Cleveland and northern 
Ohio was opened by Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. and Douglas L. Darnell was 
named district sales manager. He for- 
merly was vice president in charge 
of sales, Baker-Raulang Co., Cleve- 
land. Serving as sales representatives 
are A. P. Carstensen, and J. R. Ho- 
gan, formerly with Ohio Equipment 
Co., distributor for Yale & Towne. 
Clarence Weidner will be service 
manager; E. J. Werner, Akron rep- 
resentative; and F. X. Vogel is dis- 
trict manager, hoist division. 


Kenneth W. Lineberry, a member of 
the board of directors, who for the 
last few weeks has been serving as 
chief executive officer for Black, 
Sivalls & Bryson Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., was elected president to suc- 
ceed A. J. Smith, resigned. Mr. Line- 
berry announced his resignation as 
vice president and director, F. S. 
Yantis & Co., Chicago, with which he 
has been associated for the last 17 
years. 


E. J. Basch was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of production, West- 
ern Die Casting Co., Emeryville, 
Calif. Miss Jane Leland was named 
controller. 


American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York, elected as vice presidents 
James F. Clark, who is treasurer; 
and Phillips B. Hoyt, who is director 
of purchases. John C. Coonley was 
appointed manager of the valve di- 
vision succeeding W. R. Kottsieper, 
retired after 44 years’ service. 








ATWOOD AUSTIN 
. new vice president, Kaiser Steel 


Kaiser Steel Corp., Oakland, Cailif., 
elected as vice presidents Atwood 
Austin and C. F. Borden, Mr. Austin, 
formerly financial consultant for 
several of the Kaiser companies, was 
made vice president and treasurer of 
the steel firm. Mr. Borden, general 
sales manager of Kaiser since 1947, 
was named vice president in charge 
of sales. 


Roy W. Maze was promoted to mer- 
chandising sales manager, Marley 
Co. Inc., Kansas City, Kans., producer 
of water cooling equipment. He 
joined the company in 1946 as pub- 
lic relations director, the position he 
held until his promotion. 


Changes in the management of the 
product service division, A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee, include: J. J. 
Bohmrich, former manager of the 
division, now named group executive 
over the product service, railroad 
products and welding electrode and 
equipment divisions. He is succeeded 
as manager, product service, by J. W. 
Spoor, former assistant manager, 
who also will direct operations of 
the Chicago product service branch. 
E. R. Dickinson, former Chicago 
branch manager, is transferred to the 
eastern branch at Union, N. J., as 





C. F. BORDEN 
. new vice president, Kaiser Steel 


manage. succeeding C. L. Tracey, 
who has moved to the New York 
district office in LPG sales in the 
home appliance division. At the Dal- 
las branch, J. A. Snyder Jr. was 
named manager succeeding D. R. 
Neff, resigned. 


Division of the United States into 
two primary sales areas and appoint- 
ment of a vice president in charge 
of sales for each was announced by 
McAllister-Ross Corp., Chicago, man- 
ufacturer of bagless household vac- 
uum cleaners. Hadden S. Pierce, for- 
mer division sales manager, Inter- 
state Engineering Corp., El Segundo, 
Calif., will have charge of western 
sales. William A. Wallace, former 
president, Chieftain Sales Co., Chi- 
cago, will be in charge of eastern 
sales. 


Promotions of three executives of 
Youngstown plants of Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp. are: Charles C. Ep- 
pley, made assistant division super- 
intendent of maintenance, succeeding 
W. A. Anderson, resigned. Howard C. 
Goodrich becomes superintendent, 
utility division, replacing Mr. Eppley, 
and C. C. O’Brien becomes assistant 
superintendent of the company’s util- 
ity division. 





OStTVUARIES... 


G. R. Gibbons, 71, a pioneer in the 
development of the aluminum indus- 
try and a director of Aluminum Co. 
of America, Pittsburgh, died Sept. 3. 
He started a 48-year career with 
Alcoa in 1901 as a chemist in its 
plant at New Kensington, Pa., and 
was senior vice president in charge 
of sales in 1949 when he retired. 


Dr. Loyal A. Shoudy, 70, medical di- 
rector, Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., died Aug. 30. A _pio- 
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neer in industrial medicine, he had 
been with Bethlehem Steel since 1914. 


Robert W. Roberts, 76, board chair- 
man and one of the organizers of 
Milwaukee Forge & Machine Co., 
Milwaukee, died Aug. 27 following 
a heart attack. He served as presi- 
dent of the firm for several years and 
was vice president and treasurer as 
well as board chairman at time of 
his death. 


William P. Breeding, 74, a founder 
and last member of the original 


board of directors of Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Co., Orange, N. J., 
died Aug. 28. Two years after the 
company was founded in 1911 he was 
elected treasurer. In 1927 he was 
named secretary and when he retired 
in 1929 he was a vice president. 


Thomas H. Banfield, 64, president, 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
died Aug. 31 of a heart attack while 
on a fishing trip in Oregon. He re- 
sided in Portland, and was also presi- 
dent and director of Portland Wire & 
Iron Works. 
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HEAT TREATED ON THE REEL—To simplify work han- 
dling and storage, General Cable Corp. processes its light 
gage aluminum wire through annealing cycles on reels weigh- 
ing about 200 pounds. Heating the wire uniformly on reels 
is difficult as the windings on each reel are sufficiently dense 
to make it necessary to treat each full reel as a solid mass. 
General Cable does this by means of a closely controlled fur- 
nace that includes two individual combustion chambers. Fans 
in each chamber recirculate the heated gases at high velocity 
over and around the work. By controlling both zones close- 
ly, an accurate heat balance is maintained throughout the 
heating chamber. 


“INTERNATIONAL VISION" FOR ENGINEERS—Three-di- 
mensional scale models cut from a new plastic developed by 
Westinghouse scientists now enable engineers to get a “por- 
trait in color” of the strains encountered in tools, machine 
parts and other objects. The new material can be cast in 
cylindrical or rectangular chunks 8 inches in diameter or 
width and 36 inches in length. Previous “photo-plastics” were 
limited to flat pieces and not more than 114 inches in thick- 
ness. Already the plastic is aiding researchers in gun fac- 
tories, airplane engine plants, and naval laboratories in the 
design of new equipment and machinery. 


MANPOWER SHORTAGE?— One way to overcome man- 
power shortage is to make more use of available remote con- 
trol systems. Shell Oil, for example, found it could operate 
distant pumps that move oil products through its pipe line 
running from the Wood River, IIl., refinery to Columbus, O., 
with such a system. In effect, pipe line dispatchers in the 
company’s New York office have oil at their finger tips—850 
miles away. To reach any of the four specially controlled 
pump stations they merely dial code numbers. Dialing acti- 
vates equipment at the stations to start or stop pumps or re- 
quest information on operating conditions. A telemetering 
system automatically sends reports back to New York. Sys- 
tem also enables dispatcher to sound a siren at each station in 
case of emergency. 


HAVING PAYROLL PROBLEMS?—One way to solve that 
payroll chore—figuring out how to pay workers for both 
working and waiting time and at piece rates is to make use 
of electronics. Latest machine built by Potter Instrument 
Co., heralded as the world’s first time study computer does 
the job in a fast but unspectacular manner. It takes the sim- 
plest way out by imitating the work that is to be done, then 
totaling wages due for it. In exactly 8 minutes the machine 
completes a full day’s work. The computer also can be used 
to plan work cycles ahead of time so that expensive machines 
need not stand idle. 


"TAGS" METALS MANY WAYS— Many chores can be 
performed by a rapid nondestructive tester developed by 
Doschek & Walker Inc., Crafton, Pa. It can sort mixed steels 
or nonferrous alloys in metalworking plants and stockrooms, 
or it can be applied in testing finished parts of almost any 
size or shape without special fixtures. In fact, it sorts almost 
any electrically conductive material according to its chemical 
or constitutional nature. Development’s widest field of appli- 
cation is in sorting carbon and low-alloy steels, stainless steels 
and nonferrous alloys. It can be used to determine in a great 
number of cases the relative degree of heat treatment of fin- 
ished machine parts, or the structural effect of cold reduction. 


News Summary—p. 57 Market Summary—p. 133 





PROCESS WORTH CHECKING—If 
you have reason to believe you may 
be involved in manufacturing car- 
tridge cases for the government, it 
may be worth your while to know 
something about the Manurhin pro- 
cess. This is a French method of pro- 
ducing small arms cartridge cases 
from extruded brass rod. Chief ad- 
vantage of the process is the savings 
it makes in materials. Material loss 
in forming small cartridge cases from 
extruded brass rod, for example, is 
0.3 per cent as compared to 34 per 
cent discard in blanking from strip. 
(p. 88) 


AUTOMATION AGAIN — Automatic 
processing is the by-word in television 
tube production at the Ottawa, O., 
plant of Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc. Here, all phases of manufactur- 
ing—machining, handling, sealing and 
inspection—are geared to high-speed 
production to meet the demand for 
TV sets this year. In one automatic 
operation, the metal cone and glass 
face plate are sealed together and 
tempered by passage through a single 
oven. (p.92) 


DOUBLE OUTPUT—Twice the out- 
put at half the cost—that is what 
happened at one company when it 
resorted to induction heating in silver 
alloy brazing a variety of hydraulic 
cylinders. Fixtures employed not only 
were simple, but very effective. They 
handle cylinders up to 100 inches in 
length rotating the work to assure a 
uniform heat pattern. (p. 95) 


FERROSTATIC PRESSURE—Noth- 
ing but perfectly-made refractories 
can hope to repel the vicious attack of 
molten metal in a blast furnace. If 
no cracks are present in the hearth, 


‘the metal itself begins making open- 


ings of its own by subjecting all re- 
fractory surfaces it can reach to a 
pressure of 25 to 90 pounds per square 
inch. This results first in refractory 
shrinkage, then tiny openings between 
the brick joints. The hot highly-fluid 
metal under pressure then enters 
these crevices, subjecting the brick 
to pressure on five or all six faces. 
Under this ferrostatic pressure virtu- 
ally all types of refractories suffer 
some reduction in volume. In time, 
the shrinkage causes the brick to 
loosen and float out of the hearth. 
(p. 100) 
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Fig. 1—Difference between forward and backward 

extrusion. (A) Backward extrusion; starting mate- 

rial is a blank, (B) Forward extrusion; starting 
material is a cup or blank 
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Material loss in a process for forming small 

arms cartridge cases from extruded brass 

rod is 0.6 per cent as compared to 34 per 

cent discard in blanking from strip. Man- 

urhin of France made hundreds of millions 

of components by the method prior to 
World War Il 


A FRENCH process for producing small arms car- 


tridge cases from extruded brass rod bears closer 


examination by cost-conscious American manufac- 
turers. Advantages of the not-new-but-overlooked 
method stem principally from enormous savings in 
materials. 


The saving in material is due to the absence of 
web loss. In blanking from strip 34 per cent is dis- 
carded. In the so-called Manurhin process the loss is 
limited to the fag end of a 6-meter rod, or the equiv- 
alent of one cup. In terms of percentage, this is 0.3. 

From these data, management can easily figure 
the related savings arising from the reduced floor 


Fig. 2 (left)—The 1922 Maloney patent describes 

a process of forward extruding a cup from a disk 

cut from rolled strip. Punch with a conical nose ap- 

plies pressure to a blank confined in a die having 

an aperture in the bottom smaller than the blank. 

Metal is squeezed downward, flowing ahead of 
the punch 


Fig. 3 (below)—Manurhin follows method described 

in the 1936 Sautier patent. Blanks are first sheared 

from rod in exact lengths and shaped in a die to form 

slug shown in patent figure 8. This slug has an 

upper centering recess and a lower centering collar 

to insure good concentricity of the pressed cup shown 
in patent figure 10 
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space for production equipment and the housing of 
stock and scrap. Furthermore, since the same size 
rod is required for all types of small arms cartridge 
cases, the material held in stock can be considerably 
reduced compared with strip, since for each type of 
cartridge, strip of different thickness will be required. 

Fewer Defects Probable—In the matter of casting 
the relatively large ingots employed in contrast to 
the smaller flat slabs of the strip blanking method, 
there is the probability of fewer defects. Quality 
of the metal is likely to be enhanced by the action 
of the extruding press. Greater ease of holding a 
round rod to close limits than a flat sheet, whose 
thickness may vary from edge to edge is also an ad- 
vantage. And there is little question as to the greater 
velocity of material flow, as compared with the vari- 
ous rolling, pickling and annealing processes required 
in the preparation of strip. 

Manurhin Used Round Brass Rod—Manurhin (short 
for Manufacture de Machines du Haut-Rhin) had con- 
siderable success with the manufacture of cartridge 
cases from round stock as early as the years preced- 
ing the World War II. The French company also de- 
signed and manufactured special machines for the 
purpose. The entire output of their La Mans factory 
was based on this method. Hundreds of millions of 
rounds were made in this way both before and after 
the plant was taken over by the French Government 
in 1936. 

At the outbreak of World War II, plans were afoot 
nearly to double the capacity of the cup-making ma- 
chines. And lest it be presumed that standards in- 
ferior to our own had to be met, the specifications 
for acceptance of ammunition by the army of France 
are as rigid as any in the world. 

Backward, Forward Extrusion—It may be helpful 
if some explanation is offered of the difference be- 
tween backward and forward extrusion, in their re- 
lation to the various efforts which have been made 
from time to time to improve the technique of small 
arms ammunition manufacture and, within compara- 
tively recent times, the carcasses of high explosive 
shell and other components of ordnance materiel. 
teferring to Fig. 1(a) a blank is placed at the bottom 
of a die nest whose interior diameter is somewhat 
larger than that of the punch. Thus, on the descent of 
the punch the metal is squirted up around the punch. 
This action is essentially that of forging a shell from 
a round billet which fills the die. This is known as 
backward extrusion. 

Forward extrusion, (b) implies a movement of the 
material of the starting cup or blank ahead of the 
punch. The punch body functions as a hydraulic 


“Small arms’’ include not only hand and shoulder weapons of the 
ndividual soldier, but also machine guns and automatic weapons of 
ll sizes up to and including 0.50 caliber. Large caliber weapons are 
lassified as ‘‘cannon.’’ Scope of the Manurhin process extends well 
beyond the strictly small arms cartridge cases. 
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plunger, forcing the metal of the cup to flow in com- 
pression through the annular space between the pilot 
of the punch and the shoulder of the extrusion die. 

The Maloney Patent—Among the earlier references 
in patent literature to attempts to initiate the car- 
tridge case manufacturing sequence by extrusion, is 
the Maloney patent of 1922. This is shown in Fig. 2. 
By means of a punch with a conical nose, pressure 
is applied to a blank confined in a die having an 
aperture in the bottom smaller than the blank. The 
metal is squeezed downward and flows ahead of the 
punch in the manner indicated. 

This appears to be an advance on the Hooker patent 
in respect to the employment of a flat blank rather 
than one with upturned edges. Further, in the Malo- 
ney patent, there is an absence of a “forming”’ por- 
tion of the punch. In other words, the internal cavity 
owes its shape to the action of extrusion alone. This 
invention contemplates the use of a flat disk, punched 
from the strip in the familiar manner of time- 
honored methods. 

Severe Tooling Problem—The tooling problem of 
the Maloney technique is severe, rendering the prac- 
ticability of this method dubious. Although some 
drawing operations are avoided by this method, since 
the starting material is a flat strip, the loss (in manu- 
facturing expense) due to the web, still persists. 
Extruding of soft metals such as are used for phar- 
maceutical products is an easy job, Manurhin in- 
sists, the extrusion of brass cartridge cases is an- 
other matter. 

The Sautier Patent—In 1936 the Sautier patent 
appeared (Mr. Sautier being assignor to Manurhin). 
Note Fig. 3. By the use of an extruded rod as the 
base material in this method not only is there a con- 
siderable saving in material but the tendency of the 
cup to split on subsequent drawing is minimized. This 
arises from the heavy work pressures expended upon 
the rod during extrusion, the absence of transverse 
“grain” and the ease with which round stock lends 
itself to a broaching process in a die to remove all 
surface defects. Further, the same round stock size 
may be used for an entire range of cartridge cases 
having different head thicknesses, by appropriate 
setting of the punch in the cupping machine. 

Referring to patent figures 8 to 13 in Fig. 3, blanks 
first are sheared from the rod in exact lengths and 
shaped in a die to form the slug shown in patent fig- 
ure 8. This slug has an upper centering recess and 
a lower centering collar to insure good concentricity 
of the pressed cup shown in patent figure 10. In 
this last operation the bottom thickness of the cup 
is first determined; and this becomes the head thick- 
ness of the cartridge case. Starting with the same 
round stock, different cartridge case, designs may 
readily be produced by alteration of the machines 
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Fig. 4 (above)—Manurhin hori- 
zontal press (PKE machine) 
shears blanks from round stock 
and squeezes them into slugs. 
Daily (8-hours) output per ma- 
chine is about 40,000 


Fig. 5 (left, center) — Manurhin 

vertical press (PKZ machine) 

takes slugs and makes cups. This 

machine will produce about 30,- 
000 cups in 8 hours 


Fig. 5 (a) (left, below)—A, Slug 

produced by the PKE machine 

and first operation of the PKZ 

machine; 8B, first punch; C, 
drawing die 


Fig. 6 (right, above)—Test shapes 
made by the Manurhin sequence, 
from round stock to final draw. 
Note the even lip; and compare 
this result with those shown in 
Fig. 7. (A) Section of brass bar, 
(B) and (C) cross section and lon- 
gitudinal section respectively, of 
block sheared from bar, (D) 
shaped block, (E) first stage, (F) 
last stage, (G) first drawing stage 


Fig. 7 (right)—Cups produced by 

two other European methods, ac- 

cording to (A) German patent 

250,441 and (B) French patent 

237,888. (C) The same pressed 
with ejector 
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etting. Complications attendant upon the use of strip 
which must be rolled to a new gage for each type 
if cartridge case are avoided. 

The single claim of the Sautier patent reads: 
‘Method of making cartridge cases and the like which 
comprises shearing a blank laterally from a round 
bar, pressing said blank in a die without being heated 
to form a solid block presenting an upper cylindrical 
collar and a lower rounded shoulder, this block being 
then pressed in a second operating stage and also 
without being heated into the form of a cup having a 
more elongated form than the pressed block and the 
same upper diameter as the pressed block.” 


Slug-Making Machine—Fig. 4 shows the machine* 
built by Manurhin to cut the blanks from the rod 
and form slugs. Round stock is fed through the 
rollers and carried, by intermittent motion, through 
a die against a stop. 

A shear, moving transversely, slices the stock. 
The sheared blank is then carried to a die by means 
of a lever, where it is formed into a slug and auto- 
matically ejected. Output of slugs, each within very 
close weight limits, is around 100 per minute. 

Cupping and Drawing Machine—After annealing, 
the slugs produced by the horizontal press are fed 
to the double operation vertical press* shown in 
Fig. 5. Here the slugs are first of all cupped (with 
some minor modern modifications of form) accord- 
ing to patent figure 10 of Fig. 3; then drawn: ac- 
cording to patent figure 11. Head thickness is recti- 
fied in the first of these two operations by approp- 
riate setting of the punch and is not subject to 
further modification in subsequent drawing opera- 
ations. 

Drawing is done in a die of the form shown in 
Fig. 5a at C. Slug produced by the PKE machine 
and the first, or cupping operation of the PKZ ma- 
chine in which head thickness is finally determined 
are shown at A. Action of the machine is wholly 
automatic. Slugs are merely poured into the con- 
tainer seen on the left, Fig. 5, and reach the first 
punch shown at B, Fig. 5a. After pressing, the cup 
is lifted by the extractor and carried by a conveyor 
plate to the second punch, shown at C, which forces 
it through the drawing die. 

A liquid coolant lubricates and keeps the tools in 
good condition; a safety clutch prevents damage to 
the machine in the event of mishap. This PKZ ver- 
tical press has a capacity of around 75 draws a 
minute. 

Manurhin Sequence—Manurhin sequence before the 
above operations consists of first melting down the 
charge of about 70-30 brass and casting into round 
ingots 150 mm (5.9 inches) in diameter. Top of 
each ingot is then cut off and the remainder sawed 
into billets. 

These are now reheated and extruded in hydraulic 
press into rod about 20 mm (a little over 34-inch) in 
diameter. The extruded rod is then drawn cold to 
15 mm diameter (0.59 inch). The rod is pulled through 
a broaching die which removes about 3/10 mm (1.2 





* Both of these machines are covered by a second patent, 2,029,797 
wned by Manurhin. 
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hundredths of an inch) from the surface, thus elimi- 
nating any surface defect which might later give 
trouble. The job of making the round stock is com- 
pleted with a final draw to 14.2 mm (0.56 inch) with 
a tolerance of plus or minus 8 ten thousandths. The 
rod is then fed to the slugging machine. 


Bete Noire of the Cupping Operation—Studies made 
of the components produced by the Manurhin proc- 
ess are shown in Fig. 6. Regularity of the lip indicates 
a high degree of uniformity in wall thickness of the 
cup. Lest it be assumed that the matter is presented 
in a favorable light by careful selection of the 
sample, figures were offered to prove that the old 
bete noire of the cupping operation, using blanks cut 
from flat strip, namely “thick and thin” was virtually 
licked. 

Below are the results obtained on batches of 8 
and 10 components, whose wall thicknesses were meas- 
ured by a Zeiss adjustable recorder. 


First Operation Eccentricity in Thousandths Inch 
(Pressing the Cup) Max. Min, Av. of Batch 


This is shown at B in Fig. 5a 1.34 0.71 yy 
These measurements were taken 

0.45-inch from the bottom of 

the cup. 


Second Operation 
(The Draw) 
This is shown at C in Fig. 5a 1.46 0.20 0.75 
Measurements were made 0.43 
inch from bottom of draw. 


Second Operation 
As above, but measurements 1.46 0.40 0.95 
made 0.71 inch from bottom. 


These are impressive results. Thick and thin is, in 
part, inherent in the nature of the process of making 
a cup from a flat blank. The centering recess on the 
upper surface of the Manurhin slug, coupled with the 
effect of the lower guide collar, has a good deal to 
do with these satisfactory results. 

Comparison of Concentricity—To substantiate these 
impressions, compare the Manurhin cup, Fig. 6, with 
the cup prepared acccording to the German patent, 
Fig. 7, and with the cup formed according to the 
French patent. Note how the lip rises on one side in 
both cases, giving evidence of irregularity of form. 
In both instances the initial blank is a flat disk and 
is subject to backward extrusion. 

If a cupping punch is applied to a flat disk, the 
smallest eccentricity of the initial contact may be 
emphasized as the action proceeds, giving rise to a 
thick and thin cup and indeed, in severe cases to a 
cup in which the punch has run almost completely 
out of one side. On the other hand, if the punch is 
centered in the slug by the upper recess and the slug 
itself is centered by the tapered collar, what else 
could one get but a highly concentric cup? 

A similar problem is encountered in the forging of 
a steel shell from a billet. No matter how rigidly the 
punch is guided, an eccentric carcass is apt to re- 
sult, especially if the billet has not been thoroughly 
heated through, leaving the center a bit harder than 
the exterior. In fact, so acute is this problem that a 
large amount of unnecessary metal must be left on 


_ all carcasses to insure that an acceptable percentage 


will “clean up” in the subsequent machining operation. 
(To be concluded) 
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Automatic machines, conveyors and meth- 


sites ods of making quality checks step up Syl- 
Automation: Key to Fast vania’s television tube processing 


TV Tube Production 


AUTOMATION is the by-word in television tube pro- 
duction at the Ottawa, O., plant of Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc. 

It extends to almost all phases of processing—ma- 


COMPLETED electron guns for television picture tubes 
require precise alignment of parts. Nearly 100 stain- 
less steel parts must be positioned carefully and spot 


welded together. Finished guns shown here are electro- 
magnetic type ee GIANT automatic conveyor system, here, is big help in 


applying screen material to both metal and glass pic- 
ture tubes. Bulbs are clamped on conveyor, partly 
filled with solution in which fluorescent screen materia! 
is held in suspension. As they move toward end of 


HERE operator is placing TV tube on a cart that takes : 
belt, screen material settles out on bulb face 


it through new straight-line exhaust machine designed 

for high-speed production. Cart acts as a pump, and 

equipment in cart feeds anergy to it and the bulb. ELECTRON gun mounts and finished glass tubes are 

Carts can be taken out of “line” at will. Control board sealed together in this automatic machine. Here, oper: 
lights indicate what is happening to each bulb ator is removing an assembled tube 
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vhines employed, methods of handling, inspection 
techniques—all geared to high-speed production to 
meet the 2,500,000 to 9,000,000 estimated sale of TV 
sets in 1950—a rate twice that of all prior years 
combined. 

Important steps in producing these glass and metal 
viewing tubes, shown in the accompanying views, in- 
clude precise alignment of parts for proper operation 
of an electron optical system that produces an elec- 
tron beam and makes possible sparkling-clear tele- 


AFTER tube screens settle on the conveyor the liquid is 
automatically poured off and bulbs are conveyed to 
dryer. Foil caps over bulb necks prevent dust contam- 
ination. Air conditioning this section assures controlled 

temperature and humidity conditions —> 


EVERY tube is checked individually and later at ran- 
dom. Operator here is checking cathode activity and 
process quality 


vision images on the screen; application of screen 
material to both metal and glass; sealing the glass 
face plate to the metal cone, assembly of these com- 
ponents; and providing a double check or better than 
100 per cent quality test on each tube that is manu- 
factured. 


AUTOMATIC sealing of glass plate to metal cone is 
handled by high-speed rotary equipment. During the 
operation, the metal cone and glass face plate are 
sealed together and tempered by passage through an 
oven. Operator is removing completed bulb assembly, 
face of which will be screened and further processed 
before electron gun is sealed. Two types of automatic 
sealing machines are employed in the Ottawa plant to 
speed sealing process 


PRACTICALLY all tubes require an outside graphite 

bearing coating. Infra-red lamps are used to dry this 

coating as tubes pass around automatic spraying equip- 
ment shown here 








By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


COMPETITION FOR MEN: One of the signs of the 
times is the mounting volume of newspaper ad- 
vertising calling for skilled and semiskilled workers 
in the metalworking industries. This brings out the 
fact that our reservoir of trained manpower is scarce- 
ly adequate to meet an industrial emergency. At 
the same time, it emphasizes the need for more of 
the kind of equipment which will make the most of 
the limited amount of shop talent that is available. 


Pages of “help wanted” advertisements in Cleveland 
papers—and in those of other machine tool centers— 
prove that machine tool builders and tool and die 
shops share this crying need for more skilled work- 
men. At the same time, much space is being used by 
central western and west coast aircraft manufac- 
turers in an effort to tap the same reservoirs of man- 
power from which the machine tool builders and 
tool and die shops are counting on drawing their 
added workmen. 

During times like these, the machine tool industry 
has one intangible but nonetheless powerful advantage 
over its competitors in the race for mechanical talent. 
That advantage lies in the peculiar loyalty which 
good craftsmen have toward machine tool companies 
with which they are associated or with which they 
once were associated. In the past, this has made it dif- 
ficult for outside organizations to “raid” the machine 
tool builders. At the same time this has made it 
possible for machine tool builders to call back good 
men who have drifted away or gone into retirement. 


In view of the violent “ups-and-downs” which the 
machine tool industry has experienced over the years 
-resulting in many “lean years” for everybody from 
presidents to sweepers—this loyalty is difficult for an 
outsider to understand. However, as one who grew 
up in the industry, I can give several reasons for it. 

First, machine tool workmen are a lot closer to 
management than is true in most other industries. 
Second, machine tool building is nicer work than 
almost any other machine shop activity. And third, 
every machine tool craftsman worthy of the name 
takes personal pride in every machine in the mak- 
ing or tooling of which he has played even a minor 
part. Loyalty such as this is deserving of respect and 
material recognition. Industry as a whole could do 
with more of it. 


STRATEGICALLY PLACED METAL: One of the 
most important attributes of the successful machine 
tool designer always has been his ability ‘‘to put the 
metal in the right places”. This ability has been 
variously explained as “instinct”, as lucky guesswork 
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and as experience gained the hard way—-by makin 
mistakes. As a matter of fact, it is a combination c 
common sense and experience, involving a surprising]: 
small number of mistakes. 

Machine tools have grown heavier and heavier a 
the years have passed. It is a far cry from the spind 
ly-legged models of 1850 to the full-bodied struc 
tures of 1950. Increased weight and increased horse 
power bear a rather definite relation to each other 
The metal must be there to resist deflection unde 
heavy horsepower and to “soak up” unavoidable vi- 
bration. Flyrods and aircraft engines and even church 
steeples can be designed to flex under load. Machine 
tools must be designed to resist deflection like a 
granite wall. 

One must look inside a modern machine tool to re- 
alize how strategically its metal is distributed and 
what great skill on the part of patternmakers and 
foundrymen is involved in carrying out the engineer- 
ing of beds, frames, headstocks, slides, tables, etc. 


Many other types of industrial machines have most 
of their ribbing and bracing on the outside. This 
makes for relatively simple patternmaking and found- 
ry practice. Machine tools, on the other hand, pre- 
sent smooth exteriors but have the most elaborate 
kind of ribbing, bracing, bearing supports, partitions, 
etc., hidden inside. This is not merely for appearance. 
It is for operating convenience and safety and for 
housing of mechanism. Good appearance is a desir- 
able by-product. 

Anyone who persists in the belief that American 
machine tool builders pour more metal into their ma- 
chines simply to justify higher prices under the ob- 
solete “price-per-pound” formula, mentally is living 
in the dark ages of machine shop economics. Actually 
the metal is there to insure maximum production, 
sustained accuracy, safe operation and long tool and 
machine life. Generous use of metal where it does 
the user the most good is and long has been one of 
the main reasons why American machine tools are 
the best in the world. 


SHOP WORK ISN'T HARD WORK: Prior to his 
retirement as president of Packard Motor Car Co., I 
had the privilege of sitting in on several sessions dur- 
ing which George Christopher discussed in detail im- 
provements in shop conditions as he had observed 
them—and helped to bring them about—over the 
years. 

Here is one point in particular which Mr. Chris- 
topher emphasized: ‘‘As compared to what it used to 
be, machine shop work no longer is hard work.” He 
spoke from experience, having worked his way up 
from the shop. He was able to set up some compari- 
sons between old ways and modern ways which proved 
his point beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

Even those of us who were familar with old-fash- 
ioned hops are inclined to forget about the heavy 
lifting, constant “foot work’’, poor ventilation, ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, primitive sanitation, long 
hours, low pay and social ostracism that so-called 
“dirty machinists” had to put up with. Things cer- 
tainly have changed for the better. Too few people 
today appreciate it. 
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Induction Heating 
Doubles Cylinder 


Soldering Production 


Twice the output at half the cost. Those 

are the results one company is getting us- 

ing induction heating to silver alloy braze 
a variety of hydraulic cylinders 


By JOHN NELSON 


Plant Engineering Department 
Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co. 
Youngstown 


MORE production, lower costs and better products 
are among advantages the Hydraulic Products Divi- 
sion of Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co. gains 
by using induction heating to silver alloy braze a 
variety of hydraulic cylinders. The advantage lies 
in the scope and variety of application. The method 
of and reason for application are unique in that they 
illustrate the surprising versatility and flexibility of 
induction heating units. 

Fig. 1 shows a simplified section of a typical hy- 
draulic cylinder with the points of interest circled 
and enlarged. Note the heavy weldments. Also note 
on the plunger cylinder the method of applying braze 
metal to the piston ring. 

The steel piston ring is first welded to the cylinder, 





TOP AWARD WINNER 


‘ This week, STEEL is happy to present readers the ac- 


companying article based on the author’s first prize 
manuscript in the recent nation-wide “Tocco Economy 
in Production” contest. For his work, author Nelson 
was awarded $1000 by Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleve- 
land. 





then moved to the machine shop where the groove is 
undercut to receive the braze metal: Thence back 
to the welding department where the braze metal is 
laboriously laid in by torch and rod. From here the 
cylinder retraces its steps back to the machine shop 
for final machining. It is apparent what this sequence 
of operations can do to your cost, not to mention the 


Fig. 1 (top)—Simplified section of typical hydraulic 

cylinder. Points of interest are circled and en- 

larged. Cylinder diameters vary from 2 to 12 
inches; lengths from 6 to 100 inches 


Fig. 2 (bottom)—Assembly redesigned for induction 

brazing. Two types of inductors were required, 

One internal type for brazing piston rings and one 
external type for brazing cap to the cylinder 
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needless waste of material which has no scrap value 
because of the mixture of brass and steel. 


Silver Soldering Adopted—The quest for a solution 
to these and related problems led ultimately to silver 
alloy brazing, sometimes called “silver soldering.” 
This method of joining metals when properly done 
results in a joint usually stronger than the parent 
metals. Its application is not confined to joining fer- 
rous metals, but nonferrous as well and herein lies 
one of its big advantages. 

Initial attempts at silver alloy brazing were made 
by hand torch heating, but were soon discarded be- 
cause of the massiveness of some of the jobs and the 
consequent difficulty of uniform heating. Also, there 
was the problem of control. 

The work was highly skilled and few men were 
capable of doing the job. Inspection became a head- 
ache, and a 100 per cent test almost a necessity. 
Automatic torch heating equipment, though an im- 
provement, would have led to expenditures unwar- 
ranted by the advantages, if any, gained over weld- 
ing. 

The silver alloy companies, in their literature, con- 
tain references to operations performed by induction 
heating units. However, most all of these operations 
have three points in common, none of which applies 
fully to our operations. First, nearly all the examples 
are small, light, easy to handle parts to be joined 
together or to larger parts. Second, the work-holding 
fixtures and inductors are of a very special nature, 
designed specifically for a given joint. Third, the very 
design of these fixtures and inductors is indicative of 
very large quantity production runs. 

Size Variation a Problem — By way of contrast, 
our product due to its size variations can range from 
a comfortable size-and weight to a very large and 
unwieldy size and weight. Elaborate work-holding 
fixtures and inductors designed for a specific joint 
are out of the question because of the variety of types 
and sizes and because the quantities involved in any 
given type and size are generally not of a nature to 
warrant these specialized fixtures and inductors. 

Experiments performed by Tocco laboratories in 
Cleveland on some sample assemblies redesigned as 
shown by the print marked Fig. 2, proved that joint 
could be made quickly and efficiently. Fig. 2 reveals 
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Fig. 3 (above)—Equipment for the job includes one 

50 kw single station flattop induction heating ma- 

chine, one 100 hp 440/3/60 reduced voltage man- 

ual starter, two standard remote stations complete 

with water-cooled variable-ratio tapped transformers 
and one voltage regulator 


Fig. 4 (below)—Horizontal work-holding fixture ro- 
tates cylinder during heating cycle 





that two types of inductors were required, one in- 
ternal type for brazing the piston rings and one 
external type for brazing the cap to the cylinder. Cyl- 
inder length posed no problem since all the joints are 
at or near the end of the cylinder. The problem then 
was to accommodate the various diameters. 

Four Inductors Designed—With this in mind Tocco 
undertook to design and fabricate a group of four 
inductors of each type to service a diameter range 
of 6 inches, using any one inductor for one or more 
diameters, thereby sacrificing a small efficiency loss 
to a gain in flexibility. With this group of inductors 
as,a nucleus, others are now being fabricated to 
widen the diameter range. 

The equipment installed to do the job in addition 
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to the above inductors consists of: One No. 3MG503-3 
standard 50 kw single station flattop induction heat- 
ing machine, one 100 hp 440/3/60 reduced voltage 
aanual starter, two 2RS3-1 standard remote stations 
complete with No. 55 water cooled variable-ratio 
tapped transformers and a voltage regulator, Fig. 3. 

Fixture Is Simple—It became apparent from the 
outset that because of the extreme length of some of 
the cylinders, (up to 100 inches or more) and the 
design difficulties encountered, a vertically mounted 
work-holding fixture was impractical. Furthermore, 
it was desired to rotate the cylinders during the 
heating cycle to assure a uniform heat pattern. The 
result of the fixture is seen in Fig. 4. It is simple, yet 
extremely effective. 

The fixture is fastened to the remote heating sta- 
tion by means of bolts through the slots of the fix- 
ture support bar provided on the unit. To assure 
alignment the fixture support bar nearest the center 
of the fixture is gibbed with the fastening bar of the 
fixture. By merely loosening the three bolts on each 
fixture support bar, the fixture can easily be moved 
up or down hydraulically. At the present time, a 
hand pump and hydraulic ram are used for this pur- 
pose. 

Rolls on Centerline—The inductors are all so de- 
signed as to maintain a constant distance of 12 
inches from the face of the output panel to the cen- 
terline of the workpiece. Thus the rolls holding the 
workpiece must also be on this centerline. These rolls 
are held to the H-beam ways by a bolt just large 
enough to fit through the machined space between 
the H-beams. The rolls are then adjustable along 
the ways to accommodate the various lengths of cy- 
linders. 

Of the four rolls pictured, one is driven by a small 
¥4-hp, 1725 rpm electric motor with a speed reducer 
and pulley V-belt combination reducing the roll speed 
to 25 rpm. The other three rolls are idlers. By turn- 
ing the two sets of rolls at a slight angle, the cylinder 
will feed in the desired direction, in this case into 
the inductor. 

Stop Adjustable in Both Directions—To prevent 
contact with the inductor and assure correct spacing 
from the end of the inductor, the cylinder is fed 
against the stop protruding through the end coil 
the desired distance. This stop is a spot welding 
electrode and holder unit and can be water-cooled if 
necessary. Mounted on the H-beam ways, it is ad- 


Fig. 5—Redesigned cylinder-piston ring assembly con- 
sists of the cylinder with a turned shoulder, a steel 
piston ring with a machined groove for a preformed 
silver alloy wire ring and a die-formed split brass ring 
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TABLE I 
Operation Set Up Inside Diameter of Cylinder 
3%” 514” 8” 
Old Method 
0g! rere? >} 9.8 min. 15.3 min. 24.8 min 
2. Face cap after welding... 48 min. 5.0 min. 6.1 min. 9.8 min 
60 min. 14.8 min. 21.4 min. 34.6 min 
New Method 
1. Wash cap and cylinder.... 12 min. 1.0 min. 2.0 min. 3.5 min. 
2. Assemble and braze cap 
OP GYUMEEE ois ciciccacee. 24 Min. 2.7 min. 3.5 min 5.0 min 
36 min. 3.7 min. 5.5 min 8.5 min. 





justable both vertically and horizontally and is used 
when joining end caps and cylinders. 

The other work-holding fixture for joining cyl- 
inders and piston rings is a duplicate of the first 
one except for the work piece stop. This consists of 
a ball bearing mounted on a bracket, adjustable ver- 
tically and horizontally so that the point of contact 
is on the outer face of the cylinder. With the rolls 
again placed at a slight angle, the cylinder feeds 
against this bearing and maintains the correct posi- 
tion with respect to the inductor. 

Setups Easy—Since the power settings and proper 
capacitance rating, once determined are fixed for 
any given diameter job, a setup consists merely of 
installing the inductor, raising or lowering the fixture 
to the right level and adjusting the stops for correct 
spacing. 

Fig. 2 shows how the old welded joints and the 
brazed piston rings have been redesigned for silver 
alloy brazing. In the cylinder-cap assembly, the cyl- 
inder is counterbored as before but the new cap has 
a machined groove to receive a preformed silver alloy 
wire ring. The cylinder-piston ring assembly consists 
of the cylinder with a turned shoulder as before, a 
steel piston ring with a machined groove for a pre- 
formed silver alloy wire ring and a die formed split 
brass ring. These same redesigned assemblies are 
shown in Fig. 5. 

Old and New Methods Compared—From the stand- 
point of economy, let us compare the old method 
with the new method of silver alloy brazing on three 
typical diameters of cylinder-cap assemblies. For 
convenience and in order to avoid the confusion of 
using both money and time, in our comparison all 
money items have been converted to minutes on the 
basis of the per minute cost to the company of the 
average worker’s time. (See Table I.) 


Before an operational comparison is possible, dif- 
ference in the cost of component parts of the two 
assemblies has to be found. To do that, the differ- 
ence in cost of the component parts will be expressed 
in terms of minutes as explained above. 

Thus with the 31-inch size first, counterboring 
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the cylinder costs the same with 
either method, material remaining 
constant; machining the cap costs 
1.0 minutes more by the new method, 
material remaining constant; the sil- 
ver solder wire costs 2.5 minutes 
more than the welding rod or all 
totaled the new method requires 3.5 
minutes more as a component parts 
differential. 

Following the same procedure for 
the cther sizes, the component parts 
differential for the 5% and 84-inch 
sizes are 5.3 minutes and 8.3 minutes 
respectively. 





TABLE Il 
Inside Diameter of Cylinder 
3%" 5%” 8h” 


Old Method Total 14.8 min. 21.4 min. 34.6 min. 
New Method Total 3.7 min. 5.5 min. 8.5 min. 
Component Parts 

Differential 3.5 min. 5.3 min. 8.3 min. 





Total 7.2 min. 10.8 min. 16.8 min. 





Production Doubled—Now making 
the comparison, with silver alloy 
brazing, production is apparently 
double and costs are approximately 
half of the old method of welding. 
Actually the production has more 
nearly tripled because some of the 
component parts differential is pur- 
chased material cost converted to 
time for convenience. The cost pic- 
ture is also more favorable than pre- 
sented because the new method allows 
the use of less skilled labor thereby 
reducing the hourly direct labor cost 
in the ratio of 6/7. 

For the next comparison, take a 
combination of a cylinder-cap as- 
sembly and a cylinder-piston ring as- 
sembly such as exists in the typical 
plunger cylinder. Here again three 
typical diameters are compared by 
the two methods leaving out those 
operations and times common to both 
methods. (See Tables III and IV.) 

Since component parts must again 
be considered, we have already found 
the component parts differential for 


the cylinder-cap assembly to be 3.5 
minutes, 5.3 minutes and 8.3 min- 
utes respectively on the three sizes. 


Machining Remains Constant—On 
the cylinder-piston ring assembly, 
3%-inch size first, turning a shoulder 
on the cylinder costs the same by 
either method, material remaining 
constant; machining the steel piston 
costs the same by either method, ma- 
terial varying slightly but not enough 
to consider in this comparison; the 
brass ring costs 1.6 minutes more 
than the brazing rod; the silver solder 
wire (2 rings) costs 3.1 minutes more 
than the welding rod or all totaled 
the new method requires 4.7 minutes 
plus 3.5 (from the cylinder-cap as- 
sembly), or 8.2 minutes as a com- 
ponent parts differential. 

Again following the same procedure 
for the other two sizes, the component 
parts differentials become 12.1 min- 
utes and 18.6 minutes respectively for 
the 54% and 8%-inch size. 





TABLE V 
Inside Diameter of Cylinder 
3%" 5%” 81.” 


Old Method Total 48.0 min. 60.5 min. 85.0 min. 
New Method Total 16.1 min. 19.9 min. 26.1 min. 
Component Parts 
Differential 8.2 min. 12.1 min. 18.6 min. 
Total 24.3 min. 32.0 min. 44.7 min 





Less Setup Time Needed—Not to 
be overlooked are the setup costs 
of preceding examples which reveal 
that less time is required to set up 
for a sequence of operations by the 
new method than was formerly re- 
quired by the old method. This is 
of particular importance where small 
quantity runs are frequent. It demon- 
strates that the use of induction heat- 
ing equipment need not be confined 
to large quantity production runs. 

It may seem like an oversight to 
neglect power costs in our cost com- 
parisons. Actually, no attempt has 
been made as yet to measure the 




















TABLE Ill 
Inside Diameter of Cylinder 
Operation Set Up 314" 5%” ad 
Old Method 
1. Weld cap and piston ring ........... 12 min. 17.1 min. 23.0 min. 34.3 min. 
2. Face cap and center ............... 48 min 7.2 min. 8.4 min. 10.5 min. 
3. Undercut piston ring for braze metal.... 48 min. 6.2 min. 6.6 min. 8.2 min. 
SR EE EE 6... aha. n'e vow c 2 5 tie 30 min 9.5 min. 14.1 min. 23.0 min. 
5. Finish machine brazed piston ring & center 60 min 8.0 min. 8.4 min. 9.0 min. 
198 min. 48.0 min. 60.5 min. 85.0 min. 
TABLE IV 
Inside Diameter of Cylinder 
Operation Set Up 314” 5%” 8 
New Method 
1. Wash cylinder, piston rings and cap.... 12 min 1.5 min 2.5 min. 3.5 min. 
2. Assemble and braze cap and cylinder.... 24 min 2.5 min. 3.4 min. 5.5 min. 
3. Assemble and braze steel piston ring, 
brass piston ring and cylinder........... 24 min 5.0 min. 6.4 min. 9.0 min. 
4. Cerfter cap . an dae se sus ces See, 3.1 min. 3.1 min. 3.1 min, 
5. Turn piston O.D. and center ............ 60min. 4.0 min. 4.5 min. 5.0 min. 
168 min. 16.1 min. 19.9 min. 26.1 min. 
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power differential between the sh: rt 
cycle operating time of the induction 
unit and the relatively long cy: le 
operating time of a welding machine, 
Whatever the difference, it cannot ap. 
preciably affect the cost comparison 
just presented. 


Sides, Roof Form Building Frame 


Built of sheet metal with straight 
sides and gable-type roof, but with- 
out support members and trusses is 
a building utilizing a new principle of 
construction. Rigidity and strength 
is obtained from panels of deep 
formed or corrugated sheet metal, ex- 
tended by means of bolted connection 
from the floor on one side, up and 
over the eave, over the ridge of the 
roof, down the opposite eave and to 
the floor on the other side. 

Developed by Behlen Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Nebr., the new Honeycomb 
building may be built in practically 
any size desired, it is reported. The 
first building of this type constructed 
is 50 feet wide and 200 feet long. 
Walls are 12 feet, 6 inches high 
and the distance from floor to roof 
ridge is about 20 feet. 

Sheet metal used is about 1/16 of 
an inch thick or 16 gage. Corruga- 
tion reduces the width of the steel 
panel from 48 to 41 inches. Two 
inches are used for overlap of the 
joints, which may be bolted, welded 
or riveted. Joints are sealed with 
synthetic rubber. According to the 
manufacturer, buildings may be 
adapted for stock rooms, warehouses, 
garages and other uses. 


51 Holes in One 


Virtually a one man factory, a 
six-station, center column, automatic 
cycle machine drills, chamfers, reams, 
counterbores or taps a total of 51 
holes. Built by Snyder Tool & En- 
gineering Co. of Detroit, machine 
has a capacity of 114 parts per 
hour at 100 per cent efficiency. Work 
cycle is 3114 seconds. 

After being loaded at the first sta- 
tion, it is automatically indexed 
throughout the work cycle. Indexing 
mechanism is driven by a hydraulic 
fluid motor which permits variable 
acceleration and deceleration rate. At 
the second station a 4-inch hole is 
rough counterbored and ten small 
holes are bored vertically and hori- 
zontally. 

The 4-inch hole is finish counter- 
bored and 11 small holes are reamed, 
chamfered and drilled at various 
angles at the third station. At the 
fourth, nine small holes are drilled 
or spot drilled. At the fifth station, 
nine small holes are drilled, reamed 
and chamfered while at station six, 
ten small holes are tapped. 
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How To Choose Blast Furnace Refractories 


Breakdown of refractories under operating conditions is traceable to 


various factors. 


High-duty fireclay brick widely used in blast furnace 


linings. Sillimanite pads recommended in hearth construction 


PART II 


SERVICE conditions on refractories 
vary greatly in different sections of 
a given blast furnace and in corre- 
sponding sections of different fur- 
naces, Hearth refractories, Fig. 5, are 
subjected to extremely destructive 
physical and chemical forces. Physi- 
cally, a hearth must resist the ero- 
sive and penetrating action of a dev- 
il’s caldron of boiling, white-hot, 
molten iron, searching relentlessly for 
some tiny opening in the hearth 
through which to escape its imprison- 
ment. Nothing but perfectly-made 
brick of highest quality can hope to 
repel the vicious attack of this tire- 
less prisoner in its never-ending at- 
tempt to make a break. 

Molten metal, while searching for 
cracks in the hearth, begins making 
openings of its own by subjecting all 
surfaces it can reach to a pressure 
of 25 to 90 pounds per square inch. 


By R. P. HEUER 
Vice ‘President 
and 
C. E. GRIGSBY 


Service Research Engineer 
General Refractories Co. 
Philadelphia 


This pressure leads to shrinkage of 
all fireclay refractories, resulting at 
first in a tiny opening of the joints 
between brick. The white-hot, high- 
ly-fluid iron, under pressure, then en- 
ters these crevices, subjecting the 
brick to pressure on five or all six 
faces, This ferrostatic pressure, ap- 
plied over long periods, constitutes 
extremely slow, but effective, hot 
molding of the brick. Under these con- 
ditions, virtually all types of refrac- 
tories suffer some reduction in volume. 
Even the best fireclay brick may 
eventually shrink considerably in 





Fig. 5—Masons laying up the hearth of a blast furnace with fireclay 
bottom blocks 
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both horizontal and vertical direc- 
tions, gradually widening joints and 
permitting deeper penetration of iron. 
In time, this shrinkage may loosen the 
brick and let it float out of the 
hearth. The iron then replaces it, 
and the process continues, gradually 
increasing the size of the salamander. 

Silica Is Reduced—Hearth blocks 
are also subject to reduction of silica, 
which leads to gradual replacement 
of refractory by metal. They must 
also resist corrosion by slag contain- 
ing lime, magnesia, and ferrous ox- 
ide. Studies of hearths built of high- 
duty fireclay refractories have shown 
that, after service, the zone a few 
inches from the salamander comprises 
corundum (AI,O,) and _ anorthite 
(CaO.A1,0,.2Si0,). The major por- 
tion of the hearth is composed large- 
ly of mullite, with a small amount 
of glass. This shows one major rea- 
son for the superior service of silli- 
manite (largely mullite) refractories 
in hearth service. 

Refractories used in hearth walls 
and bosh are subject to heavy loads 
and the softening action of searing, 
gaseous flames at temperatures which 
may reach 3100° F. They must also 
withstand attack by blast furnace 
slag high in lime. Bosh brick have 
also been known to absorb 10 to 20 
per cent of alkalies, volatilized from 
the furnace burden, and alumina- 
silica refractories give satisfactory 
service only when cooled by water 
flowing through hollow bronze or cop- 
per castings inserted in the wall. 
These cooler plates, which extend en- 
tirely through the brickwork in many 
modern furnaces, bring certain re- 
gions within the walls to 930° F— 
the optimum temperature for carbon 
disintegration. 


Destructive Forces Three-Fold—In 
the lower half to two-thirds of the 
stack, the main destructive forces are 
carbon disintegration, slag, and alkali 
attack. The temperature in the re- 
gion near the mantle may be only 
about 2500 to 2700° F, but the brick 
must also withstand the combined 
effects of carbon disintegration and 
alkali attack. The alkalies flux the 
less refractory constituents of the 
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McKee provides specialized engineering 


for the specialized problems of 
RAW MATERIAL PREPARATION 
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Modern Mckee-designed Sintering Plant shown under Construction 


Mak policy, in engineering and constructing 
sintering plants and other facilities for treating 
raw material, is to procure the best equipment avail- 


able, regardless of make, for installation in the plant. 


_We are primarily engineers and contractors—not 
| equipment manufacturers. But, if we can design a spe- 
cialized piece of equipment that will do a specific job 


better than any available, we design and produce it. 


Over a period of years McKee has greatly im- 
proved the general arrangement and designs 


of plants for the agglomeration of iron ores, 
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2300 CHESTER AVENUE, 


flue dust and other blast furnace raw materials. We 
have also developed specialized equipment to meet 
certain definite needs of such agglomeration plants. 
This equipment includes an improved type of Sin- 
tering Machine and numerous items of auxiliary 
equipment for sintering plants such as Pug Mills. 
Swinging Spouts, Aerating Feed Hoppers, Ignition 


Furnaces and Rotary Air Coolers. 


In line with our policy we install these units 
in McKee plants because they are the best 


equipment available today. 
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Fig. 6— Looking upward in a 

newly lined 1200-ton blast fur- 

nace. Bull’s eye is the big 
charging bell 


brick, eventually dissolving them al- 
most completely by preferential 
chemical reaction with them, as com- 
pared to the more refractory constitu- 
ents. When the descending charge 
breaks off pieces of scab from the 
walls, relatively large pieces of brick 
may be removed with it. As a result 
of the combined action of all these 
destructive forces, the refractories in 
this section often wear away faster 
than in any other location, despite the 
cooling plates used above the mantle 
in many American furnaces. 

The temperature in the upper half 
to one-third of the stack is usually 
not very high, and the chief causes 
of destruction are carbon disintegra- 
tion and physical abrasion from the 
charge. When nephelite (Na,O.Al1,O.. 
2SiO,) forms, as it does in some 
American furnaces, it may cause ex- 
pansion which will produce some 
weakening or peeling of the brick, 
thus adding to the destruction caused 
by abrasion and carbon disintegra- 
tion. 

Refractories used in blast furnaces 
are of two general types, (1) alumina- 
silica and (2) carbon. 


Alumina-Silica Refractories—These 
are composed almost entirely of alum- 
ina and silica with minor amounts of 
other oxides. The alumina content 
ranges from less than 15 to more 
than 99 per cent, with silica the only 
other major constituent. The cur- 
rent reassessment of carbon hearths 
in this country has revived the inter- 
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est of most blast furnace operators 
in improved refractories of this type. 
Comprehensive service trials are now 
being made, largely on refractories 
that have been fired to higher tem- 
peratures or those of higher alumina 
content, or both. 

Regular high-duty fireclay brick 
have been used for more than 70 
years to line most blast furnaces in 
the U. S. One of the best-known 
brick of this type is made from a 
special Kentucky fire clay, Fig. 6, by 
methods which produce unusually 
low porosity, and high strength and 
superior resistance to carbon disinte- 
gration. This brick, which holds the 
world’s record for performance previ- 
ously referred to, has become some- 
thing of a standard of quality for 
blast furnace brick, because of its 
numerous outstanding records for 
performance in service. 

Hi-Fired Brick Last Longer—Hi- 
fired high duty fireclay brick are 
specially fired to a very high tem- 
perature (cone 18—2714° F mini- 
mum). They cost about 50 per cent 
more than regular brick but are 
denser, harder, and stronger than 
regular high-duty fireclay blast fur- 
nace brick. These properties give 
them higher resistance to destruction 
from all forces found in blast fur- 
naces—chiefly slag, load, abrasion, 
and carbon disintegration. They are 
used in any section of the furnace or 
for the entire lining. Their increased 
resistance to load and slags is their 
prime advantage for hearth service. 

In the upper part of the stack, 
their increased resistance to abrasion 
and their excellent resistance to car- 
bon disintegration are their greatest 
advantages. Their chief assets in 
service near the mantle are high re- 
sistance to carbon disintegration and 
alkali attack. Operators of furnaces 
which have had stack hot spots at the 
shell, have found that cone 18 high- 
duty brick have virtually eliminated 
such trouble. Life of linings has 
been increased, and the new brick 
found decidedly more economical. 

While only a few furnaces have 
completed campaigns on these brick 
most operators believe the life of this 
type refractory will justify its 50 per 
cent premium. They are replacing 
regular blast furnace brick, either 
partially or completely, in many fur- 
naces because it is believed they will 
be instrumental in further loweririg 
the total cost per ton of iron. 


Hi-fired super duty fireclay brick 
(fired to cone 18 or higher) are at 
least equal to the hi-fired (cone 18) 
high-duty brick in resistance to car- 
bon disintegration. They are some- 
what better in refractoriness, density, 
volume stability, and resistance to 
abrasion, slag and alkali attack. They 


have been used as complete linin:s, 
as linings above the mantle, and in {he 
hearth below carbon blocks; furt! er 
trials are being made. Such brick 
are higher priced than regular or hi- 
fired high-duty blast furnace brick. 
Economics will eventually dictate the 
relative merits of the three types. 

High Alumina Refractories—Hich 
alumina refractories (varying from 
50 to over 99 per alumina), as 
a class, have enjoyed wide popu- 
larity for tough service in many fur- 
naces, despite their higher cost. Ma- 
terials commonly used in their manu- 
facture are disapore, bauxite, kyanite, 
fused alumina and synthetic mullite, 
These materials produce refractories 
which are materially superior to the 
best fireclay products in resistance to 
slag and high temperatures. The 
common diaspore-fireclay type, of 50, 
60, 70 and 80 per cent grades, is often 
characterized by high porosity and 
in some cases by shrinkage in service. 
The 60 to 65 per cent alumina type 
called sillimanite (composed largely 
of mullite), is noted for its superior 
resistance to slags high in lime and 
alkalies and its marked volume sta- 
bility and resistance to vitrification 
and spalling. These properties often 
make them economical for extra se- 
vere service, despite their relatively 
high first cost. 

Pads Improve Hearth Life—In the 
past 12 years, attention has been fo- 
cused on the trouble-free operation of 
furnaces having hearths containing 
sillimanite monolithic pads. This 
created a new interest in improved 
high-alumina refractories of all types, 
and led to the development of several 
new grades having improved proper- 
ties. One of these, a 60 per cent 
alumina grade made of diaspore and 
fused alumina, has a porosity of only 
16 to 18 per cent, and good volume 
stability. They will soon be tried in 
the hearth walls of at least one fur- 
nace. Another new brick, contain- 
ing 55 per cent alumina and having 
a porosity of 12 to 15 per cent, and 
excellent volume stability, is being 
considered by one blast furnace op- 
erator for use just above the mantle. 

Other high-alumina refractories 
having properties which make them 
suitable for blast furnace use will 
undoubtedly be developed to add to 
the various types now available. One 
well-known, but very costly high 
alumina refractory of extremely low 
porosity which has been discussed for 
hearth service is electrocast mullite. 
No hearth trials have been made, but 
a current trial around the wearing 
plates is in progress. 

Uses for Sillimanite Brick—Suc- 
cess of sillimanite hearth pads has 
led to the suggestion that sillimanite 
brick be used between the upper and 
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Fig. 7 — Heavy black horizontal 
lines indicate sillimanite pads (1) 
at level surface to protect bot- 
tom blocks, and (2) in subhearth 
to retard salamander formation 


lower pads to give even greater safe- 
ty from hearth trouble. These brick 
are also suggested for a safety course 
9 to 13% inches thick, adjacent to the 
hearth walls—all the way to the top 
of the hearth jacket. They should 
be especially helpful around the iron 
notch, where carbon has had its 
greatest difficulties. One major steel 
company recently installed them in 
this section in several furnaces. 
Others are considering their use in 
the lower stack, near the mantle. The 
superior resistance of sillimanite brick 
to carbon disintegration and to slag 
and alkali attack suggests their prob- 
able economy for these troublesome 
regions. 

For all sections of the blast fur- 
nace, all alumina-silica refractories- 
especially bottom blocks—must be 
true to size and shape, in order to 
insure very tight, close-fitting con- 
struction. 

Sillimanite hearth pads constitute 
a novel and successful method of re- 
ducing hearth troubles. They com- 
prise monolithic layers of sillimanite 
ramming mix installed in several dif- 
ferent ways. In one, a sillimanite 
pad 3 to 9 inches thick is installed 
atop the hearth. Such a pad bears 
the brunt of blowing in a furnace 
and protects the bottom blocks until 
it is eventually slagged way. 

The second, and better, method 
places a 9 to 18-inch pad below 27 
inches of bottom blocks and extend- 
ing to the shell. In this location the 
pad burns to an extremely dense, slag- 
resistant, crack-free layer which 
stays put, inhibits salamander forma- 
tion, and gives evidence of a high 
ottom for a long time after blow- 
ng in. 
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Two Pads Recommended For 
the best results, both the upper and 
lower pads should be used, Fig. 7. The 
cost of such installations would be 
about 5 to 15 per cent of the total 
material cost. Since 1938 pads of this 
type have been installed in more than 
20 hearths. All have had good runs, 
and most of them are still operating. 
The furnaces have been notably free 
of any hearth trouble. The first hearth 
replaced produced 2,527,237 net tons, 
leaving a salamander of only 780 
tons. Two others have already passed 
this tonnage, with one now near 3,- 
000,000 tons. All others have already 
produced from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
tons. These sillimanite pads remain 
monolithic, because they contain a 
volume-stable skeleton of more than 
four parts of solid mullite to each 
part of liquid. Thus, the hearth brick 
are protected while the sillimanite 
pad is slowly fluxed away by slag. 
Some operators who were using sil- 
limanite hearth pads prior to trials 
of carbon have now returned them to 
the status of standard practice. 
Sillimanite Bonding Mortar—This is 
standard mortar for hearth and bosh 
brick at many blast furnace plants. 
It is highly refractory, volume stable, 
resistant to slag action and to car- 
bon disintegration and these charac- 
teristics have led to its use in the 
entire lining by one large steel plant. 
Its use insures crack-free joints, giv- 
ing a tight bosh which eliminates 
nausea or vomiting of workers from 
inhaling noxious gases during the 
blow-in period. The cost of using sil- 
limanite mortar in the hearth and 
bosh is less than 10 per cent of the 
lining materials cost. Operators who 
have used it consider this cost well 
justified. 
(Concluded in next issue) 


Alloy Decisions Wear 


Wear was dealing a large eastern 
steel mill a heavy blow. Under exist- 
ing operating conditions it was im- 
possible to flood the pinion and drive 
gears for the main drive of a 17-foot 
continuous billet mill with sufficient 
lubricant to carry off the heat gen- 
erated by the transmitted load. Be- 
cause of this, the material on the 
active contour of the gear teeth fre- 
quently was raised to a dull red heat. 
And in addition, the gear teeth were 
subjected to severe abrasive action of 
mill scale. 

With the mill operating 24 hours 
a day, the gear teeth failed in about 
three to four months of service, and 
although these teeth were hardened 
by carburization and quenching, the 
nature of the failure was so serious 
that when it did occur, the section 
of metal at the root of the teeth was 






worn away to the point where re- 
versal of the gearing was impossible. 

In an effort to combat the problem, 
engineers of the mill had Stroh Proc- 
ess Steel Co., Pittsburgh, make gear 
castings with a high grade alloy 
steel surface and a base metal of 
plain carbon steel. Said to produce 
a wear resistant austenitic steel sur- 
face, the surface alloy work-hardens 
in service to a smooth glass-like sur- 
face with a low coefficient of fric- 
tion. Installation of gears made by 
this process and a change in gear 
design has brought about a service 
life increase of between 600 and 800 
per cent. 


Device Limits Short Current 

Combining high current interrupt- 
ing ability with such extremely fast 
action that the current is cut off long 
before it can build up to dangerous 
levels is a device for the protection 
of low voltage switchgear, bus ways, 
circuit breakers, transformers and 
other electrical installations. Called 
the Amp-trap and made by Chase- 
Shawmut Co., Newburyport, Mass., 
it interrupts the circuit in only 
0.0035-seconds and permits maximum 
short circuit current of 10,120 amp. 

Operating principle is said to de- 
pend chiefly upon the characteristics 
of certain composite link elements of 
which silver is one. These links are 
embedded in sand. When a short 
circuit current develops in the cir- 
cuit, the silver link quickly melts 
and partially vaporizes, breaking the 
circuit in a matter of micro-seconds. 
Tendency of the current to force it- 
self across the arc gap is quickly 
suppressed by the device, as the 
cross-section of the arc path itself 
is very small, the gap is short and 
the silver vapor, in contrast to the 
vapors of lead, zinc and copper, is 
virtually a nonconductor. 

Heat of the arc is absorbed by the 
quartz sand and the arc itself is 
quenched as it converts the sand into 
a glass fulgerite. The protective de- 
vice is made in various models and 
ratings to match electrical charac- 
teristics of old and new power units. 


Copper Rods Standard Submitted 


Round, hexagonal and octagonal 
copper and copper-alloy rods are the 
subject of a proposed simplified prac- 
tice recommendation announced by 
Commodity Standards Division, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton. Proposed by the Copper and 
Brass Research Association, it lists 
preferred outside diameters or dis- 
tances between parallel surfaces of 
rods ranging in size from yy, to 4 
inches. Recommendation is being 
submitted for approval or comment. 
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Guided Pallet Conveyor Cuts Processing Costs 


FIRST installation of a new “guided 
pallet” conveyor system cuts direct 
labor costs in the finishing depart- 
ment of one company 25 per cent. A 
50 per cent reduction in processing 
time, plus increased production, has 
resulted since the 700-foot system 
was put in uSe one year ago. Pro- 
duction control is simplified, wiih 
work-in-process reduced 35 per cent. 

The conveyor, developed by Rapids- 
Standard Co. Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was designed principally to ex- 
pedite assembly, fabrication, process- 
ing or finishing operations. Power 
units and gravity sections bolt to- 
gether like an erector set, allowing 
plant workers to install and re- 
arrange the system to fit production 










A END OF DOWNGRADE 


GRAVITY CARRIES PALLET 
ONTO CHAIN 


8 UPGRADE 


CHAIN PULLS PALLET UP 
FOR NEXT GRAVITY RUN 


C START OF DOWNGRADE 


CHAIN RELEASES PALLET 
FOR GRAVITY RUM 
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needs. Operation of the guided pallet 
system is illustrated in the accom- 
panying photographs. 

Palle.ized materials remain on the 
line throughout the production cycle, 
with flow to each work station regu- 
lated by individual worker. Power 
units index pallets forward and ele- 
vate materials to connected gravity 
sections, combining power with free 
flow from s.orage on the line. At 
work stations palletized goods may 
be raised, lowered, or rotated. 

Work is brought directly to work- 
er for productive use of time former- 
ly spent in lugging goods. Hinged 
sections in the line permit areas in- 
side the loops of the conveyor to be 
used for storage or work space. 


1/6 TO 1/2 WP. MOTOR PROVIDES Power, | - 
OPERATES ONLY WHEN PALLET 1S ON POWER UNIT 


GUIDE RAILS ENGAGE WHEEL, | 
KEEP PALLET ON TRACK 


[CHAIN ENGAGES PALLET, 
| PULLS IT FORWARD 
| Bens 





WHEELS ROLL PALLET 
FROM LAST GRAVITY 
SECTION TO POWER UNIT | 
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Tube Serves as Plane Anchor 


A 28-inch steel tube, filled with 
rocket propellant, is being groomed 
as an anchor for small aircraft and 
gliders in experiments by Air Ma- 
teriel Command, Dayton, O. The 1%,- 
inch diameter tube, inserted into a 
holder near the tail assembly of the 
plane, is driven 18 inches into the 
ground at 45-degree angle by the 
rocket propellant, just before. the 
plane touches the ground in landing. 
Device is operated by a pushbutton in 
the cockpit. 

Attached to the anchor is a 200- 
foot stainless steel ribbon wound on 
a hydraulic brake which absorbs the 
energy at the time of the braking 
action and permits a smooth stop, 
it is reported. In ground tests, the 
anchor reportedly withstood a pull of 
25,000 pounds and simulated a 1 to 
1% “g” deceleration of a CG-18 
glider. 


Pump-Generator-Pump 


Off-peak pumping from a low-level 
to a high-level water reservoir and 
peak period power generation with 
reverse flow are the twin functions 
of a newly designed pump turbine 
unit recently demonstrated by Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Elimination of the need for addi- 
tional pumping equipment is_ the 
major advantage of the unit. Pump- 
turbine is a single runner enclosed 
in @ casing with a stay ring and 
movable wicket gates. 

Rotated in one direction it is a 
centrifugal pump; reversed, it func- 
tions as a hydraulic turbine through 
which water returns from the stor- 
age reservoir to generate power at 
period of greatest demand. Only the 
fact that power can be sold at a 
premium price in peak-load periods 
justifies the pumped storage pro- 
cedure, as the higher sale price must 
offset the cost of moving the wate 
to the higher reservoir and back. 


Salvaging by Welding 

Information on the repair of gray 
iron castings by welding, now an es- 
tablished means of economically re- 
claiming such castings, is contained 
in a 19-page illustrated booklet pub- 
lished by American Welding Society, 
New York. Besides describing meth- 
ods used for automotive repairs, the 
study should be helpful as a guide in 
establishing methods of repair for 
other types of castings. Infor- 
mation is provided on oxyacetylene 
and shielded metal-arc welding with 
and without preheat and stress relief, 
braze-welding, brazing, soft soldering, 
metallizing and the use of mechanical! 
methods. 
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Difficult angle drilling on end cast- 
ings for GASMACO’s Automatic 
Time Cycle Control is made easy 
with a Model 45 SKIL Drill. (Model 
80—12 inch Drill on bench.) 


MODEL 45 SKIL DRILL 


Powerful, compact % inch Drill. Easy to 
handle—only 65 inches long, weighs only 
2% Ibs. Ask your SKIL Distributor to show 
you this Model 45 SKIL Drill. 


*“GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


at GASMACO* difficult angle 
drilling gets done faster and 


better with SKIL DRILLS 


Where shop efficiency requires the tool to come to the 
work, GASMACO does production jobs with portable SKIL Drills. In 
GASMACO’s Cleveland plant, production workers prefer SKIL Drills 
for their light weight, easy handling; for their fast action in tough, heavy 
materials. In industrial plants everywhere, SKIL Drills stand up longer, 
need fewer repairs. It will pay you to standardize on SKIL Drills. Ask your 

SKIL Distributor about them today. 


SKIL Products are made only by 
SKILSAW, INC. 

: 5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
Factory Branches in Principe! Cities 
In Canada: SKILTOOLS, LTD. 


66 Portland St., Toronto, Ont. 





No Tooling for Each Job 


Handling a wide range of cross 
drilling operations, both short and 
long run, without the necessity of 
tooling for each job is a Universal 
fixture developed by Snow Mfg. Co., 
Bellwood, Ill. Said to simplify tool- 
ing, the unit is also said to result 
in higher production through ease of 


change-over, set-up, loading and un- 
loading. 

Fixture handles drill sizes from 
No. 54 through %%-inch, outside di- 
ameter of parts from 7/32 through 
%-inch and parts of any length. 
A spring’ kick-out automatically 
ejects the part after a drilling opera- 
tion. The kick-out actuating rod is 
also used on drilling machines made 


Band Saw Maker Cuts Shipping Container Weight 50% 
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TARE weight on shipping contain- 
ers for big 630-pound band saws 
made by Crescent Machine Division, 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., Leetonia, O., was 
cut from 245 to 120 pounds by chang- 
ing to wirebound crates. Displace- 
ment was reduced so that four more 
saws can be loaded per car; shipping 
damage due to container failure was 
eliminated. 

Formerly, the company fabricated 
its own crates for the tall machines, 
as well as for its 850-pound tilting 
arbor saw with a table girth of 14 
feet 4 inches. Now the company uses 
a wirebound crate consisting of a 
heavy skid base upon which the ma- 
chine is assembled, a 72-inch wide, 
one-piece wirebound wrap-around 
“mat” folded to form the four crate 
sides, the crate top, and a hood. 

The hood covers the upper 6 inches 
of the saw, eliminating freight pen- 
alties and the expense of a protective 
bag formerly used. 


Fig. 1 —630-pound 
band saw completely 
packed, ready for 
shipment. Wirebound 
hood covering top 
of saw saves freight 
costs by eliminating 
penalty that former- 
ly had to be paid 
because machine 
was not entirely 
crated. Hood is at- 
tached to crate with 
a few nails. 








Fig. 2 — One worker 
“wraps up” band 
saw in a wirebound 
crate. Saw is assem- 
bled on base of 
crate and then 
moved to this pack- 
ing line. This picture, 
taken before hood 
was adopted, shows 
paper bag formerly 
slipped over the top 


by the company to allow insertiin 


of the part to contact a micro switch 


and start the drilling and clamping 


cycle when the part has been prope:- 
ly positioned. 


Thermocouple Easier to Use 


Temperature of molten steel is 
rapidly and easily measured by a 
lightweight thermocouple which is 
available in two different styles. De- 
veloped by Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, and built under license 
by Brown Instruments Division, Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Philadelphia, the unit is available 
with a 90-degree bend for electric 
furnaces or a 60-degree bend for in- 
sertion through open-hearth wickets 

Both styles have 6-foot handles and 
immersion ends, excepting the im- 
mersion tip, are covered with a re- 
fractory compound. The complete 
assembly, handle and immersion end, 
is about 11 feet long and weighs 40 
pounds. 


Ups Investment Casting Savings 


Method of precision investment 
casting by the lost wax process, de- 
veloped by Adapti Co., Cleveland, 
often makes possible combining of 
two or more machine pieces into 
one casting with the result of cutting 
costs and improving the appearance 
and engineering features of the prod- 
uct. 

It is possible to obtain castings 
of intricate design and of metals 
better suited to the product which 
cannot be readily machined when 
made by other methods. It is said 
that very close tolerances can be 
held, eliminating machining and 
grinding operations, 


Bushings Now Have Longer Life 


Oil hardening steel is now being 
used in the manufacture of all stand- 
ard drill jig bushings manufactured 
by Colonial Bushings Inc., Detroit, 
giving them considerably increased 
wear resistance. Known as Colonial 
No. 3 steel, it is said to provide 
greater uniformity in heat treating, 
eliminating some of the grinding re- 
quired previously. Hardness of the 
bushings is now maintained at 62-64 
Rockwell C. The company is still 
producing special bushings to custom- 
ers’ material specifications. 


Lists Brass Mill Products 


A pocket-size, loose-leaf data 
book issued by American Brass Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., covers brass mill 
products plus other pertinent infor- 
mation. Sections on products, alloys 
and compositions, together with com- 
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plete weight and data tables for 
major classifications of sheet and 
strip, wire, rod and tube are in- 
cluded. 


Carbon Brushes Standardized 


Carbon brushes made by National 
Carbon Division, Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., New York, are being 
merchandized at a flat price, packed 
in standard packages at the same 
price per brush regardless of quantity 
purchased. Brushes are put up in 
lots of 0, 100 and 250, dependent on 
type of brush. Grades, shunt con- 
nections and other specifications for 
each brush have been studied to 
provide the most satisfactory general 
performance, widest latitude of ap- 
plication and lowest price. 


Tool Head Triples Production 


By simultaneously performing nine 
roughing operations on a cast alumi- 
num part, Packard Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, is tripling output per ma- 
chine per hour on these operations. 
Only one tool head is used for mount- 
ing all of the tools to perform the 
various operations. 

With the new tooling for the Ultra- 
matic converter pump, modified 
standard Carboloy tools are used in 
a Gisholt No. 12 high production 
lathe, rate of metal removal being 
about 1 pound in 30 seconds. Cutting 
speeds on the aluminum casting are 
said to range as high as 3400 surface 
feet per minute, with spindle speed 
being 800 rpm. The outside diameter 
of the pump is 13% inches. 

Operation consists of nine cuts: 
Three facing, one boring, three com- 
bined boring and facing cuts, and 
two combination facing and cham- 
fering cuts. Total feed is 0.012-inch 
per revolution. Seven of the nine 
tools used are standard Carboloy 
styles, grade 883, slightly modified 
so as to have a 10 degree front rake 
and 12 degree side rake. 

Only Three Sets—Use of the seven 
standard style tools reduces tool cost 
as well as tool inventory require- 
ments. Packard reports that it keeps 
one complete set of sharpened tools 
in the tool room and one sharpened 
set at readiness at the machine, while 
a third set is in use. Three of the 
tools are changed after machining 
around 200 pieces, the change re- 
quiring less than 20 minutes, it is 
reported. The other six tools re- 
quire sharpening after 2000 pieces. 

It is possib'e to produce 60 units 
per hour, although the current rate 
averages 45 pieces per hour. A vacu- 
um operated work holding chuck as- 
sists in achieving the high output 
per hour. 

It is said that trouble from built- 
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up edge on the tools, a common ex- 
perience when machining aluminum, 
has been eliminated. Contributing 
factors may be the high cutting speed 
and the use of a vaporized film of 
cutting oil directed by air pressure 


onto the carbide tips through a series 
of small pipes. Even at the high rate 
of stock removal, it is said that the 
work does not heat up. All of the 
heat is concentrated in the chips, 
leaving the work and tools cool. 


Self-Locking Pins Simplify Design and Assembly 


GREATLY simplified industrial de- 
sign of a wide variety of light and 
heavy equipment will result from the 
use of an all-purpose pressed-fit pin, 
if expectations of the fastener man- 
ufacturer, Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of 
America, Union, N. J., are realized. 

Applications for the self-locking 
and chamfered Rollpin fall into the 
following five general groups: As 
fastening pins, pivot or hinge pins, 
cotter keys, shafts and dowels. The 
fastener itself is a piece of metal 
rolled into the shape of a cylinder 
with a gap of slot which parallels 
the long axis of the hollow cylinder. 

Withstands Vibrations—Slot in the 
pin permits compression of the cyl- 
inder as the pin is driven in, and the 
resulting tension, caused by the con- 
stant pressure exerted by the pin 
against the walls of the hole is said 
to secure it in position, even against 
extreme vibration and shock. Inser- 
tion may be in hole drilled to normal 
production tolerances, but by design 
smaller than the pin diameter, thus 
making possible the elimination of 
hole reaming operations which add 
to production cost. 

Rollpin is simply and rapidly in- 
serted with hand tools or automatic 
jig assemblies, it is reported; removal 
is by driving it out with drift pin or 
pin punch. Locking characteristics 


are retained through repeated inser- 
tions, and other tests have shown that 
shear strength is high. 

Uses Unlimited — Typical applica- 
tions to date have been: To hold 
light gears on the shaft of a pump; 
on sprockets and linkages; use as a 
pivot or hinge pin on a tacker; pin- 
ning automobile vent window catch 
to handle shaft; for assembly of gear 
trains on a metering device; in the 
lubrication pump assembly of Cum- 
mins H-600 diesel engines; in feed 
tube finger clutch assembly for single 
and multispindle automatic screw ma- 
chines. 

In the latter installation, it is nec- 
essary for the pin to be flexed as 
many as 2400 times an hour. As the 
assembly is now performed, the en- 
tire job is said to be a much easier 
assembly, as the parts do not have to 
be lined-reamed with a taper reamer 
thus saving production time. 

Rollpins are being made in 13 sizes 
to fit hole diameters ranging from 
0.078 (5/64-inch) up to 0.500 (2- 
inch). They are available in stock 
lengths, beginning with 3/16-inch in 
the smaller diameters. Fasteners are 
made from SAE 1095 steel and type 
420 stainless steel. Zinc and cad- 
mium plated finishes may be speci- 
fied, the company reports, although 
standard pins are not plated. 


Self-locking pin used to secure pulley and gear to a shaft 
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HARD-DUR GEARS 
by Horsburgh x bu 





give 5 times the life and... 
at only 30% extra in cost. HARD- 
DUR Gears preserve the tooth form 
because they are made of the finest 
gear steels and are scientifically heat 
treated. They handle the tough jobs 
on which ordinary gears fail . . . a 
trial will prove that it’s easier with 


HAR-DUR. 
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THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


HIO, U. S. A. 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE °* CLEVELAND 14, oO 
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New Books 


Production of Castings 


Fundamentals in the Production 
and Design of Castings, by Clarence 
T. Marek, associate professor of man- 
ufacturing processes, Purdue Uni- 
versity; cloth, 383 pages, 5% by &% 
inches; published by John Wiley & 
Sons Inc., New York; available from 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 
O., for $4.00. 

The author believes that the engi- 
neer has the responsibility of de- 
signing a part that will perform a 
certain function and that he must 
also design it so that it may be pro- 
duced at the least expenditure of 
labor and material; hence, his book 
has as its principal objective that 
of correlating casting design with 
economical casting production, It is 
his opinion, that in order to direct 
design toward economical production, 
the engineer must be acquainted with 
the production process. 

Making better than average use 
of drawings and sketches and inter- 
spersing numerous photographs, the 
author has compiled a book which 
includes an overall view of the cast- 
ing industry, a description of basic 
molding processes and a background 
in the principles of metallurgy. Di- 
vided into 14 chapters, supplemented 
by bibliography, appendix and index, 
the book contains the theory of clay 
bond, description of high-voltage x- 
ray and supersonic inspection and a 
description of present-day production 
methods. Among the other subjects 
covered are foundry production equip- 
ment, production planning, design for 
economical molding and design to 
eliminate defects. 





Manufacturers Register 


California Manufacturers Annual 
Register 1950; cloth, 628 pages, 8 
by 11 inches; published by Times- 
Mirror Press, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
available from STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O., for $25.00. 

This official directory information 
publication of the California Manu- 
facturers Association is divided into 
four main sections: Alphabetical, 
with detailed information about Cali- 
fornia manufacturing concerns, in- 
cluding name, address, branch offices, 
number of employees, product, names 
of key executives and capital rat- 
ing; trading areas and market sec- 
tions geographically arranged, an al- 
phabetical listing of all cities and 
towns with manufacturers listed al- 
phabetically and products described; 
product section, listing manufactur- 
ers alphabetically under types of 
products made; brand and trade name 
section, listing alphabetically Cali- 
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Radiograph showing how 
the oil passage walls could 
be checked without damage 
to the casting. 








ft Cutaway showing oil passage which re- 
quired accurate and uniformly thick walls. 
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‘| could check this vital specification 
j aare sand cast aluminum housing fora high- used to assure freedom from core shifts im- 
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8 altitude air pump included passages to mediately before pouring and as a final casting 
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li- py : pre: pen Ask your X-ray dealer to explain the many 
and satisfactory castings. Radiographic inspec- 


ai ways radiography can increase vour yield and 
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m better your foundry operations. 
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c- routine with foundries assigned important tasks. EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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Thee give HERC-ALLOY the 
toughest chain job in your 
plant. Our asking for th 





¢ | test reflects the confidence 
| given us by HERC- ALLOY 

| service records from 
| industry's leading 


plants. 


HERC-ALLOY is Americo’s first alloy steel chain. For slings or 
other applications HERC-ALLOY Chain will prove that efficiency, 
safety and economy can go hand-in-hand. 


COLUMBUS McKINNON 


CHAIN CORPORATION 


1 with Chisholm-Moc 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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fornia manufactured products by the 
name under which they are stamped, 
packaged, labeled, advertised and 
sold. 

In addition, the book contains an 


index of advertisers, the aims ani 
activities of the CMA, statistical data 


and charts on California industry, 
trade, finance, agricultural, per capita 
and corporate wealth, etc., foreign 
trade, list of embassys, legations ani 
consulates receiving the directory and 
a catalogue section. Use is made oi 
different colored papers to differen- 
tiate between the sections. 


History of Casting 

A History of Steel Casting, cloth, 
158 pages, 6 x 9 inches; published by) 
District No. 1, Steel Founders’ So- 
ciety of America, Philadelphia; avail- 
able from STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, O., for $2.50. 


A general history of the ferrous 
foundry industry and reports on the 
origin of steel casting in Germany, 
Switzerland, England and the United 
States is the historical beginning of 
this new book which traces the steel! 
casting industry’s role in the eco- 
nomic growth of the United States. 
Prepared under the direction of Wil- 
liam H, Worrilow, president of Leb- 
anon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa., 
and other industry leaders, the book 
actually is a detailed primer of steel 
casting production. It covers origi- 
nal methods and vast advances sub- 
sequently effected in furnace practice, 
process, molding, pouring, pattern 
making, cleaning and finishing, test- 
ing and inspection, and the wide va- 
riety of steel castings now available. 

As more than 20 of the 33 steel 
foundries comprising the society’s di- 
vision No. 1 are located in states 
bordering the Delaware river, a full 
chapter is devoted to this historic 
industrial area which has served as 
a hub of this industry. Book con- 
tains about €0 photographs of plants, 
personalities and processes, drawings 
and sketches, many of them historic. 
An appendix lists past officers and 
directors of the 48-year-old technical 
society. 


Manufactured Parts 

Stress and Strength of Manufac- 
tured Parts, by C. Lipson, consulting 
engineer, G. C. Noll, project engineer, 
Thew Shovel Co., and L. S. Clock, 
assistant professor in applied me- 
chanics, University of Detroit; cloth, 
259 pages, 6% x 9% inches; pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 
New York; available from STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O., for 
$4.50. 

Based on sound theoretical laws, 
but practical in approach, this book 
will enable designers, engineers and 
metallurgists to obtain the specific 
data necessary for the prevention and 
elimination of failures in manufac- 
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tured parts and assemblies which may 
wrise from defective design, defec- 
tive metallurgy, production process- 
ss, ete. The first section presents 
in a concise manner basic facts gov- 
erning stress and strength. Data 
charts pertaining to the subject com- 
prise the second part of the book. 

Concept of the book is that proper 
design involves not only stress con- 
sideration, or only strength consider- 
ations, but the proper balance between 
the two, It shows the designer how 
to formulate a design strong enough 
to withstand service loads and yet 
be light enough to be economically, 
feasible. It also enables the metal- 
lurgist to specify materials suffi- 
ciently durable for the service loads 
and yet not necessarily requiring spe- 
cial alloys and heat’ treatments. 
Twenty-six illustrations in the first 
section and 175 charts in the second, 
along with supplementary data, refer- 
ences and author references com- 
plete the book, now in its first edi- 
tion. 


Welding Handbook 


Welding Handbook, edited by Simon 
A. Greenberg; cloth, 1650 pages, 6%4 
by 9% inches; published by Amer- 
ican Welding Society, New York; 
available from STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O., for $12.00 in the 
United States and Canada, $13.00 
elsewhere. 

More than 30 welding and cutting 
processes in use by industry today; 
the welding of ferrous and nonferrous 
metals and alloys and the application 
of welding in different industries are 
covered in the 65 chapters of this 
book, now in its third edition. Also 
included are individual chapters on 
cost estimating, welding metallurgy, 
physics of welding, a dictionary of 
welding terms, general engineering 
tables, welding symbols, filler metal 
specifications, inspection, and others. 
A bibliography at the end of each 
chapter lists the important codes, 
standards, books and technical articles 
on the subject. 

Over 300 tables in the handbook 
make it useful for reference and il- 
lustrations are used to show welding 
equipment, welding details and spe- 
cific application, With the 69-page 
index, it is possible to easily find 
specific information and related in- 
formation contained in different chap- 
ters. Both index and text are effec- 
tively cross-referenced. The two-col- 
umns-per-page format makes the 
book easier to read. Index items 
have been grouped by welding proc- 
esses, metals, applications and are 
further grouped under engineering 
headings, such as design, workman- 
ship, inspection, etc. Each item is 
also separately listed in alphabetic 
order. 
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Our method saves you time and labor 
figured not only in minutes, hours, days 


or months, but SECONDS AS WELL, 
through the remarkable speed of 


DETROIT POWER 
SCREWDRIVERS 


In fact, you can DRIVE SCREWS AS FAST AS 
ONE A SECOND; a tremendous gain over the 
old show hand method—Any kind of screws; ma- 
chine, wood, brass, self-tapping, sheet metal screws, 
standard heads, special heads. 


No danger of marring heads or stripping threads— 
and all screws are driven to uniform tension . . 
Hopper fed, no handling of screws is necessary. 
Thousands of manufacturers have adopted this mod- 
ern method of speeding production—You, too, should 
get further details. There is a Detroit Power Screw- 
driver to fit your requirements. 


Our new catalog is just off the press— 


Mail Coupon for Catalog 
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DETROIT POWER SCREWDRIVER CO. 
2811 West Fort St., Detroit 16, Michigan 


Yes, send along your new catalog . . . sounds interesting. 
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steel strip from continuous coils .. . 





FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP feeds right from the coil into your 
automatics—a continuous supply of uniform strip steel for any kind of 
forming operation. Manufactured to your specifications Follansbee Cold 
Rolled Strip is available in tempers and finishes for most industrial 
applications. 


time-saving supply system 





FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP is production-line steel strip with 
machining characteristics suitable for freezers or furniture or fixtures. 
Regardless of the forming operation involved, the continuous feeding of 
Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip from coils saves time and labor and material. 


that keeps automatics in action 





FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP and Follansbee Polished Blue Strip are 
both furnished in continuous coils that keep automatics in action for real 
productioneering teamwork. To help you select coil diameters and weights, 
we'll send you without charge a Follansbee Coil Weight Calculator. Jus’ 
write us on your business letterhead. 
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Teeth by Microscope 


Lenses are not the only part <« 
telescopes which must be precise! 
and exactingly made. Upon the pr 
cise spacing of the teeth on a 7-foo 
diameter right ascension worm gea 
depends the ability of the telescop 
to “track” in order to hold a sta: 
motionless on a photographic plat: 
for a matter of hours. 

According to Warner & Swasey Co 
Cleveland, manufacturer of a 24-inc! 
Schmidt-type telescope for the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, conventional! 
gear cutting methods are unsuitabk 
for such work, the gash method be- 
ing employed on equipment specially 
built by the company’s instrument 
specialists. Each tooth is cut sep- 
arately, with a circuit of roughing 
cuts being followed by the finish cut- 
ting of consecutive teeth. Only a few 
thousandths of an inch of material is 
removed in the finish cutting opera- 
tion. 

Two Score and Ten—Gears to be 
cut are positioned for clamping by 
microscopic of graduations on a fine- 
ly divided circle. Actual cutting was 
performed on a 40-inch automatic di- 
viding engine lathe designed and 
built by one of the founders of the 
company, Ambrose Swasey, over 50 
years ago. Said to be the most ac- 
curate machine of its type in exist- 
ance yet today, it has a maximum 
error of only one second of arc, 
equivalent to %4%-inch subtended at a 
distance of 1 mile. Although the 
graduations on the machine are so 
fine that they can scarcely be seen 
with the naked eye, the width of each 
line is 12 times the maximum error 
the machine can produce. 


Alloy Steel Ups Valve Life 


Required to withstand terrific serv- 
ice pressures and corrosion factors 
are valve bodies fittings and similar 
parts for use in gas-condensate wells. 
Development of a 12 per cent chromi- 
um alloy steel for casting by Lebanon 
Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa., is ex- 
pected to mean savings of many dol- 
lars in equipment life, operating safe- 
ty and minimization of costly service 
failures in the steel. 

It is said that corrosion conditions 
in certain gas-condensate wells were 
found to destroy vital control parts 
of well-head valve equipment in as 
little as 30 to 90 days of service. It 
is reported that installation of the 
new alloy parts has arrested the cor- 
rosion and provided an effective de- 
terent to the severe pitting and edge 
attack of gases and acids encountered 
at high pressures and velocities. 

Known as Circle L-12, the alloy is 
said to posses physical properties suf- 
ficient to withstand the high internal 
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Medium Capacity Lift Truck 


Features of three medium capacity 
sitdown model electric industrial 
trucks offered by Automatic Trans- 
portation Co., 149 W. 87th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill, include location of all 
electrical controls in a single en- 
closed panel, tiering to 124 inches 
despite collapsed mast height of 83 
inches, use of a control system which, 





combined with silicone insulation, 
affords good protection for the mo- 
tor. 

The Skylift trucks are rated for 
4000, 5000 or 6000 pound loads and 
are known as the LFS series trucks. 
Seat is padded with foam rubber and 
has an adjustable back rest. Tilt 
ram packing automatically compen- 
sates for wear. KEither solid or 
cushion type tires may be used in- 
terchangeably. 

Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Circular Sawing Machine 


Ferrous or nonferrous materials up 
to 3 inches round or square may be 
rapidly and accurately cut off on 
the model No. 00-G circular sawing 
machine, manufactured by Motch & 
Merryweather Machinery Co., Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. Angular cut- 
ting up to 45 degrees is made possi- 
ble by inserting clamping jaws of 
the desired angle and moving the 
supporting stock conveyor. Where 
it is not convenient to move the con- 
veyor, the machine can be mounted 
on a swivel base allowing it to be 
moved to the desired cutoff angle. 

Stock can be fed into the machine 
either manually or by an automatic 
iir-powered stock feeder for stand- 
ard lengths up to 24 inches, with ad- 
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ditional lengths available for special 
applications. Special gaging and 
holding fixtures for odd shaped ex- 
trusions and intricate parts may be 
adapted to the machine. Gravity 
teed of the one-piece saw head is 





controlled by a hydraulic flow con- 
trol valve. Saw blade is driven by 
the direct drive geared saw head. 
Changes of sawing speeds are made 
by pick-off gears. 

Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Shaping at High Speed 

Having a 14-inch stroke and 26- 
inch ram, the high speed floor model 
shaping machine available from 
DCMT Sales Corp., 164 Duane St., 
New York 13, N. Y., has four speeds 
varying from 27 to 140 strokes per 
minute. Both base and body are 





heavily cast and of sturdy construc- 
tion, internally ribbed. Ram slides 
are of V-section with large bearing 
areas, Table is of box-section with 
machined T-slots and a strong ad- 
justable table support. 

Automatic horizontal feed motion 
gives four variations of feed per ram 
stroke. Drive is from self-contained 
motor and is transmitted by three 
V-belts through a Matrix multiple- 
disk friction ciutch to a totally en- 








closed four-speed box. Table surface 
measures 10 x 44 inches while 
maximum distance from ram to table 
is 16 inches. Longitudinal traverse 
is 16 inches and vertical traverse is 
14 inches, Maximum down feed of 
tool head is 5 inches. 

Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Resetting Delay Timer 


Automatic Temperature Control 
Co. Inc., 5212 Pulaski Ave., Philadel- 
phia 44, Pa., is offering a synchro- 
nous motor-driven time delay for use 
in electrical and electronic apparatus 
such as machine tools, tube protection 
and signal systems. The type 5600 
delay timer is powered by a Tele- 
chron motor, utilizing a tripping arm 
which is driven through a train of 
machine cut spur gears and a snap- 
acting single pole, double throw pre- 








cision switch which opens or closes 
an auxiliary circuit. 

Instantaneous resetting is by an 
electro-magnetic coil which clutches 
and declutches a trip locking gear 
as required. Timer is rated for 
operation from 115 or 230 v, 25, 50 
or 60 cycles. <A line of standard 
ranges from 0.75 seconds to 30 min- 
utes is available. 

Check No, 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Friction Roll Feed 


Stock in widths of 3, 5, 7 and 9 
inches may be handled by the auto- 
matic friction roll feed developed by 
Benchmaster Mfg. Co., 2952 W. Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. Stroke 
is adjustable from 0 to 3 inches and 
maximum thickness capacity which 
may be handled is 3/16-inch. While 
designed for presses made by the com- 
pany, unit may be adapted to almost 
all presses. 

Feed is equipped with an angle 
bracket mounting on the press bed or 
bolster plate, permitting vertical ad- 
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*& PRODUCTION INCREASED FROM 18 to 31 
PIECES PER HOUR machining pipe union from 
18-8 stainless steel in single spindle automatic 
after changing over to Stuart’s THREDKUT 99. 


*% SPEEDS, FEEDS INCREASED 50% turning, drill- 
ing, facing, reaming, tapping forged steel valve 
bodies (equivalent SAE 1315) on turret lathe after 
applying Stuart’s SOLVOL water soluble cutting 
fluid concentrate. And, excessive scrap loss due to 
high finish requirements was eliminated. 


%& PRODUCTION DOUBLED boring 7//,” dia. hole 
through 11” dia. x 3014,” long solid forged 5060 
steel pump liner through use of Stuart’s SPEED- 
KUT B the multi-purpose cutting fluid. 


Ouwr e@ These are not isolated examples of how 

Stuart products and Stuart experience can 
help boost production. They are taken from 
daily field reports. Ask to have a Stuart 
Representative call. Send for your copy of 
“CUTTING FLUID FACTS,” an interesting 


g5% 


educational booklet. 











4. Gtuart [Jil co 


2735-37 So. Troy St., Chicago 23, Illinois 


justment to align rolls with the cie 
Rolls are driven from a special crank- 
shaft adapter which is attached to the 
end of the press crankshaft opposite 
the flywheel. Adapter is equipped 
with a tee slot in which the crank 
pin can be set for any desired throw 





within its range. The crank is linked 
to the friction clutch and roll mechan- 
ism through an adjustable length 
shaft. Direction of feed is readily 
reversible. Unit can be positioned in 
three ways: Left to right, right to 
left or front to back, with either a 
push or pull feed. 


Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Fork Shovel Truck Attachment 


The handling of such loose mate- 
rials as castings, forgings, coal and 
stone is expedited by a heavy-duty 
fork-shovel attachment for lift 
trucks, built by Industrial Truck Di- 
vision, Clark Equipment Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. The 7%-inch long tapered 





tines are designed to ease their way 
into and under materials with mini- 
mum tractive effort. The hydrauli- 
cally controlled shovel can be tilted 
up to 40 degrees above horizontal, 
including 10 degrees tilt of the up- 
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Now! Underwriters’ Approval 
on Flexible Powerduct Cable 


Get the details today on ANACONDA Powerduct Cable—the cable that’s 
engineered specifically for these modern power distribution systems. 

Ask your nearest Anaconda Sales Office. Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, 
25 Broadway, New York 4, New York. 50829 


J 
The right cable for the job ANACONDA —RuRRY 


and be 


WIRE AND CABLE prepared! 
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HONED RACEWAYS 


HOOVER BALL BEARINGS 


You can see the difference in 








eretaesizve with 


The photographs reproduced above are magnified one 
hundred times so you can see the difference between 
ground, polished and honed raceways. The process and 
the special machines for the honing operation are exclu- 
sive, patented, Hoover developments. Honing by Hoover 
goes far beyond grinding and polishing to achieve a sur- 
face that assures amazing quietness plus 90 per cent 
longer bearing life .. . 30 per cent greater load capacity. 
That’s why Hoover Ball Bearings are the choice of dis- 
tinguished American manufacturers of fine ma- 
chines and equipment. 


The Hoover Engineering Manual will be mailed 
free to engineering and purchasing executives re- 


THE ARISTOCRAT questing a copy on their business letterhead. 







right assembly, permitting it to scov 
up maximum loads without havir 2 
to ram the stock pile. 

Backward tilt assures security 
loads during transportation. Hydrau- 
lic controls perform the dumping ac- 
tion. Actuated by an auxiliary valve, 
the fork shovel manipulation has no 
effect on the lifting operation or on 
tilting of the uprights. It may be 
installed on gas or electric powered 
Clark Carloader and Utilitruc models 
and on gas-powered Yardlift-40 and 
Yardlift-60 models. 

Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Superfinishing Attachment 


Gisholt Machine Co., Madison 10, 
Wis., is making available a No. 4 
superfinishing attachment for mount- 
ing on engine lathes or other suitable 
equipment to be used for either cy- 
lindrical or flat work wherever large 





areas are to be covered. As attach- 
ment is traversed along the work, the 
finishing stones contact the surface 
and scrub away amorphous metal. 
It may be used on either ground 
or machined surfaces. Attachment 
can give up to 100 psi pressure on 
an adjustable oscillation rate of from 
42 to 250 strokes per minute. Unit 
is arranged for 220v, single phase, 60 
cycle ac or dc. 
Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Grinder Stresses Safety 


Shatter-proof glass safety shields 
provide protection for the operator 
of a 1/3-hp grinder announced by 
Delta Power Tool Division, Rock- 
well Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Other features include a steel spark 
guard at the top of each wheel, tool 
rests adjustable to any grinding an- 
gle, a three-wire cord which may be 
grounded and balancing of motor and 
wheels to keep the machine free of 
vibration. 

Motor has lubricated-for-life ball 
bearings. Motor housing, end bells, 
wheel guards and base are heavy 
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O demonstrate the might of Christian arms during the Third Crusade, Richard of 
England split a steel mace with a single blow of his broadsword. Whereupon the 


Moslem leader, Saladin, is said to have countered by severing a silken scarf simply by 


letting it settle on the edge of his razor-sharp scimitar. 





hile you may not want your cut- 
lery quite as sharp as Saladin’s 
tabulous scimitar, it’s still a fact that 


the difference between a good blade 
and a poor one lies in its cutting edge. 
It's also a fact that knives sharpened 
on a stone of Atcoa Alumina have 
keen cutting edges. 

Axtcoa Alumina is aluminum oxide 
—a crystalline material almost as 
hard as a diamond—with extremely 
sharp edges and corners. It is from 
this characteristic that alumina de- 
tives its value as an outstanding, 
fast-cutting abrasive.* 





A material of uniform purity and 
quality, Aucoa Alumina is only one 
of the versatile Aucoa Chemicals used 
throughout industry to make better 
products do a better job. Electrical 


insulators . . . rubber . abrasive 
wheels ... glass... lumber... high 
temperature refractories tooth 


paste—are but a few of the hun- 
dreds of products which have been 
measurably improved by Atcoa 
Chemicals. 

Maybe we have just the thing to 
help your business. Let us tell you 
more about these versatile chemicals 
that others have used so successfully. 
Write to: ALUMINUM COMPANY OI 
America, Cuemicats Division, 622) 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


*ALCOA dues not make sharpening stones. Buy cream- to buff-colored aluminum oxide stones from your hardware dealer. 


oMeoa Chemicals — 


ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 
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ALUMINUM FLUORIDE 
ACID FLUORIDE 





ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM 
+ FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 
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for an expansion or 
rebuilding program 








Whaere will you have your structural steel? Fort 
Pitt Bridge will supply the structural steel, or assume the 
complete responsibility for the structural steel and erection. 
Your job will be on time, too/ On any job involving the 
use of structural steel for new construction or moderniza- 
tion, use the unexcelled fabrication facilities 
and experienced engineering of the Fort Pitt 
Bridge organization. 


$teel Permits Streamlining Construction 
with Safety, Endurance and Economy’’ 





FORT PITT BRIDGE WORKS 


Member American Institute of Steel Construction 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. ... Plant at Canonsburg, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
COLUMBUS, OHIO Huntington Bank Bidg. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN New Center Building 


NEW YORK, N.Y 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


44) Lexington Avenue 


Bulkley Building 
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iron castings. Grinder measures ») 
inches from side to side with safe! 

shields and is 9 inches high and 4 
inches deep. End bells extendin 

beyond motor-housing frame provid 

working room on both sides of grin: 

ing wheels. 

Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Detai', 


Forks Adjusted Hydraulically 


Operator of a fork lift truck ma, 
quickly and accurately vary the dis 
tances between truck forks at an) 
time by means of a control lever o/ 
an attachment made by Towmotor 
Corp., Cleveland, OO. Adjustable 
forks are designed for fork lift 


trucks operating on close time sched- 
ules which are required to handle pal- 
lets or materials of different widths 
By permitting the operator to reg- 
ulate the distance be.ween the forks 
without leaving his seat while the 
truck is in motion, the attachment 
will in some instances make it pos- 
sible for one fork lift truck to do the 
work of two. Shown is the model LT- 
48 Towmotor fork lift truck equipped 
with the adjustable forks. 
Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Drills, Taps Automatically 


Utilizing either hydraulic or pneu- 
matic power, a high speed precision 
automatic drilling and tapping unit, 
made by HyPneuMat Inc., 647 W 
Virginia St., Milwaukee 4, Wis., of- 





fers one stroke or continuous cycling 
and has a rotating and reciprocating 
spindle and speeds up to 20,000 rpm 
Drilling and tapping capacity is %- 
inch steel. Stroke is variable from % 
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to 3% inches. Feed is infinitely ad- 
justable and stroke is adjustable in 
poth directions. Spindle speed may be 
varied and dwell action may, be ad- 
justed from 0 to 120 seconds. 
Control may be by hand or foot. 
At 100 psi air or hydraulic pressure, 
the unit delivers more than 700 pounds 
tool point thrust on the work. It 
is available with a variety of electric 
and mechanical controls for almost 
every production need. 
Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Knuckle Joint Press 


Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., Cleveland 14, O., is producing a 
double-geared, twin drive, knuckle 
joint press which is equipped with 
air friction clutch and bar knockout 
in slide. Press is built with an air 
cushion in the bed and with pads 





on uprights and rear of slide for 
mechanical pick-off attachment. 

Stroke of slide is 10 inches and ad- 
justment of slide is %-inch. Shut 
height is 301%4 inches. Face of slide 
measures 30 x 36 inches and area 
of bed is 42 x 48 inches. Machine is 
capable of 14 rpm and has a capacity 
of 2500 tons. The cushion has a 50- 
ton capaci.y of 75 pounds air pres- 
sure, with 3 inches of travel. 


Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Conveyor Has Cleated Belt 


Rough or smooth surface contain- 
ers and materials may be _ trans- 
ported by a permanently mounted 
power belt conveyor developed by 
Napids-Standard Co. Inc., 342 Rapis- 
tan Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
The cleated Floor-Veyor will move 

ece materials at inclines up to 45 
egrees. It is built of 10 gage steel 
ox-channel bed, rigidly cross-braced 
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Just another sheep? 


You don’t have to be an expert to tell that this fellow is 
a top producer of wool because it literally “sticks out all 
Many generations of breeding toward a 


over him.’’ 


specific purpose thus show their effective result. 


The production-ability of a Clearing press doesn’t 
show on the surface, but experienced metal-working 
men know it’s there because they’ve seen Clearings on 
the job. Painstaking and forward-looking engineering 
through the years have given Clearing presses the rigidity, 
the fact action, the precision, the low maintenance 
demands that add up to lower production costs and 


greater man-hour output. 


When you buy a press, look below the surface. Be sure 


you get Clearing con- 


struction and 


features 


that mean top perform- 


mance and 
profit 
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CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
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and trussed to prevent deflection. 
Four belt widths from 12 to 24 inches 
are offered; either slider or wheel 
bed is available in standard lengths 
of 10 to 40 feet. 

Capacity of each conveyor depends 
upon size of motor, bed construction 
and operating pitch. Standard re- 
versible belt speed is 50 feet per 
minute, with other speeds avail- 
able. A triple nosed-over delivery 
section promotes smoother transfer 
of goods from inclined belt to hori- 
zontal plane or vice versa. Motor 
switches may be operated from 
either end of the unit. A choice of 
belts and cleat spacing is offered. 
Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


CHECKS FOG: Carhoff Co., Cleve- 
land, O., announces No-Fog liquid for 
severe fogging conditions and No- 
Fog glass cleaner. The liquid is to 
clean as well as prevent fogging and 
steaming of eye glasses, goggles, 
welding lenses, photographic lenses, 
etc. The glass cleaner is used on 
windshields, windows and all large 
glass surfaces. 

Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


PUSH-PULL CONTROL: A line of 
preassembled and preformed push- 
pull controls designed for efficient 
transmission of motion is available 
from Simmonds Acrocessories Inc., 
Tarrytown, N. Y. Basic elements of 
the control are a moving member, 
or linkage, enclosed in either a rigid 
or flexible casing or a combination 
of both. Two types of linkage are 
available. 

Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


CARRY OIL RESERVOIR: Bost- 
Bronz bearings, introduced by Boston 
Gear Works, Quincy 71, Mass., carry 
their own oil reservoir providing an 
oil film that is always present on 
every surface. It is relubricated by 
applying oil to outer surface. Oil is 
absorbed by capillary attraction. 

Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


FLUORESCENCE DETECTOR: An 
ultraviolet light source with inbuilt 
Gark chamber to make possible fluo- 
rescence detection and comparison 
in daylight is announced by Menlo 
Research Laboratory, Menlo Park, 
Calif. Known as the Fluoretor, it is 
a portable self-contained unit. 

Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


BONDING METHOD: Miccroloid 
primer for all metal finishes, an- 
nounced by Michigan Chrome & 
Chemical Co., Detroit 7, Mich., is 
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quick drying and flexible. It acts as 
a rust inhibitor and protects metals 
before painting. It forms insoluble 
phosphates at the metal surface and 
prevents corrosion from creeping be- 
neath the paint film. Primer can 
be applied by spraying, dipping or 
brushing. 

Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


MARKS HOT METAL PRODUCTS: 
Ingot, cut, heat and weight numbers 
or letters are stamped at the same 
time on steel ingots, billets, bars and 
other hot metal products with a new 
single stroke pneumatic marker of- 
fered by Pannier Corp., Pittsburgh 
12, Pa. It has an automatic head 
trip; holds up to 12 interchangeable 
%-inch grooved steel type characters. 
Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


BUSHINGS FITTED CLOSELY: 
Ampco metal guide post bushings, 
available from Diemakers Supplies 
Inc., Detroit 11, Mich., can be fitted 
closely providing maximum support- 
ing alignment for costly punches and 
dies. They will not gall or cause 
sheared or broken die members, 
score, seige or rust. 

Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


COLLECTS VAPOR: Aget-Detroit 
Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., offers a new 
high volume, self-contained collector 
for vapor and mist. Model VC-5 
vapor collector develops 3600 cfm at 
5 inches water lift through an 8-inch 
inlet with its 5 hp motor and collects 
vapor and mist from screw machines, 
centerless grinders, chucking ma- 
chines, etc. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


CHECKS ON REJECTS: Designed to 
keep an automatic, continuous check 
on reject rates in manufacturing 
operations, the quality control indi- 
cator introduced by General Electric 
Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y., makes 
possible the location and remedy of 
abnormal production difficulties. 

Check No, 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


DIAPHRAGMS: Connecticut Hard 
Rubber Co., New Haven 9, Conn., 
offers diaphragms made from Cohr- 
lastic 3500. They are light and 
strong and operate from minus 75° 
F to plus 300° F and are extremely 
flexible. 

Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


SINGLE PHASE MOTORS: Sterling 
Electric Motors Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., announces single phase capa- 
citor type motors have been added 
to their line of Klosd drip-proof mo- 
tors. They may be sidewall mounted, 





inverted ceiling mounted or floor 
mounted and still retain the drip- 
proof feature by rotating end beils 
so that air vent openings point down- 
ward. Units have a starting relay 
that eliminates necessity of centvi- 
fugal switches or rotating devices. 

Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


CONTROLS SCALE: A unit that 
controls scale formation in boilers, 
compressors, air conditioning sys- 
tems and other equipment using 
water, is announced by Aqua Elec- 
tric Scale Control Inc., Cleveland 15, 
O. Its electrode creates a physical 
change in water content controlling 
the scale forming elements. 

Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


BAR TRUCK: Heavy duty bar 
trucks of steel channel and I-beam 
construction are introduced by Pal- 
mer-Shile Co., Detroit 27, Mich. 
Units are tilt type for easy handling 
of long stock and are reinforced all 
steel welded construction. They can 
be built to handle any load capacity. 
Check No, 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


ELECTRIC SWITCH: A cartridge 
type hydraulic pressure electric 
switch is announced hy Pantex Mfg. 
Corp., Pawtucket, R. I. Designed 
for precise control of electric circuits 
by means of hydraulic-pressure ac- 
tuation, it will cut in and cut out 
electric circuits with as little as 12 
to 18 per cent pressure differential. 
It operates immediately with every 
start of the pump and requires no 
pressure ouild up. 

Check No. 26 on Reply, Card for more Details 


MEASURES PENETRATION: Pre- 
cision Scientific Co., Chicago 47, Il. 
has developed the Penetrometer tim- 
er to measure penetration. Operator 
flicks the timer control switch to on 
position and needle is freed to allow 
penetration for exactly 5 seconds. 
Needle is then gripped and held im- 
movable. Timing is made precise by 
a synchronous motor and cam ac- 
tuating a microswitch to a solenoid 
which holds the needle shaft. 

Check No, 27 on Reply Card for more Details 
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IMPACT of military and related demands on 
the steel market is increasingly in evidence. 
Civilian goods manufacturers’ procurement dif- 
ficulties are mounting in step with accelerated 
defense efforts. More and more they are being 
forced to stand aside as the mills divert steel- 
making facilities to production for government 
emergency account. 


ALLOCATIONS— Voluntary allocations to gov- 
ernment and related programs are working out 
well so far as supplying these needs are con- 
cerned. But they are giving rise to dissatisfac- 
tion among regular customers. They are be- 
ginning to play hob with rolling and shipping 
schedules, necessitating shipment deferments 
and reductions in customers’ quotas. Widening 
gaps in civilian steel supply banks are appear- 
ing and these promise to grow progressively 
worse. Naturally, consumer complaints are in- 
creasing as the scramble for supplies intensifies. 


SUPPLY— To date, military and accompanying 
needs comprise a relatively small percentage 
of the tonnage on steelmakers’ order books. But 
the tonnage is rising steadily and the mills are 
giving such right-of-way in rolling schedules, 
in many instances at expense of regular com- 
mercial orders. Meanwhile, with each shipment 
deferment or quota cutback customers rush into 
the market in a frantic effort to cover require- 
ments as far ahead as possible. Much duplicated 
tonnage inquiry is believed circulating among 
the mills. Little success is attending buyers’ ef- 
forts to get protective coverage since even the 
premium conversion and gray markets are 
jammed with tonnage and offer little in the way 
of encouragement under present conditions. 

GRAY MARKET— With consumers’ quotas for 
fourth quarter cut sharply and further cuts like- 
ly as military needs develop, buyers are turn- 
ing in every direction for tonnage. Warehouses 
are being flooded with inquiries they cannot 
handle. Producers on conversion account are 


committed months ahead and there is prac- 
tically no open rolling capacity available even 
where consumers can provide semifinished steel. 
As a result, gray market activities are increasing 
noticeably. But they are not comparable with 
those of two or three years ago. Actually, little 
tonnage is flowing into gray market channels 
since the steelmakers are maintaining a tight 
grip on all tonnage leaving their plants. One 
mill inserted a clause in contracts stipulating 
return of tonnage in event it becomes surplus. 
Several instances are reported where buyers 
have been cut off from original suppliers be- 
cause they resold steel in the gray market. 


PRODUCTION— Only a few furnaces shut down 
over Labor Day, permitting steelmaking opera- 
tions to rise 1 point to 98.5 per cent of ca- 
pacity. This is equivalent to about 1.9 million 
tons in the week. District rates last week rose 
5.5 points to 99 per cent in Chicago, 4 points to 
106 in the Far West, 2.5 points to 94.5 at Cleve- 
land, and 14 point to 101.5 at Pittsburgh. These 
gains were partially offset by declines of 11 
points to 78 in St. Louis, 3 points to 103 in 
Youngstown, 2.5 points to 95 in Wheeling, 2 
points to 108 in Detroit. Ingot production rate 
held at 104 in Buffalo, 103 in Cincinnati, 100 in 
Birmingham, 98.5 in eastern Pennsylvania, and 
65 in New England. 


PRICES— Fairly stable conditions prevailed in 
the scrap market last week although STEEL’s 
composite on steelmaking grades rose to $41.08 
from $40.92 the preceding week. Steelmakers’ 
efforts to stabilize this market appear to be 
meeting with some success. Few changes of note 
were reported in the finished steel market. 
STEEL’s weighted index on finished steel prod- 
ucts held unchanged at 156.99 as did the 
arithmetical price composite at $94.50. Pig iron 
composites also were unchanged with No. 2 
foundry, $46.85, basic, $45.97, and malleable. 
$47.49. 
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a . __ eon’ ea ‘ie Sept.9 Change 1949 1948 
H oe . Pittsburgh 10 1 5 + 0.5* 79.5 3.5 
ee | 2 Chicago .... +. §.5° 92 94.5 
70 Te ee a eee tise 70 Eastern Pa. . 98.5 0 g] 19 
| Se | 1 Youngstown . 103 — 3 94 103 
1949-8 + Wheeling . . 95 2.5 92 a 
60 r— ahr | ec eT ae oH Ti Cleveland . +0085 1 2.5 9.5 89.5 
| e ¥ Buffalo ...... 104 0 98.5 106 5 
50 |— y Wass ; e. a 50 Birmingham ; 100 0 100 100 
| - £ New England . 65 0 17 80 
| ' ' Cincinnati .. 103 0 95 102 
40 —j |__| Te 40 St. Louis 78 11 8 1 
‘ H | Detroi . 10 2 9 100 
; et Sar “i e ee Be | Western .. 106 L@ 82 
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° a a5 7, J 98.5 1 85 
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| | | | 1,802,476 net tons for 1948 *Change fror 
wees Seve eee eee Seek eee ae ee ne revised rate k — 
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MARKET PRICES 








Composite Market Averages 


Sept.7 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 
1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago 

FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted: 
Index (1935-39 av.—100) 156.99 156.99 156.99 152.52 101.85 


Index in cents per lb. .. 4.253 4.253 4.253 4.132 2.759 
ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: 

Finished Steel, NT ..... $94.50 $94.50 $94.36 $91.55 $58.27 

No. 2 Fdry. Pig Iron, GT 46.85 46.85 46.85 46.10 24.67 

Basic Pig Iron, GT ..... 45.97 45.97 45.97 45.60 24.00 

Malleable Pig Iron, GT.. 47.49 47.49 47.49 47.27 25.29 


Steelmaking Scrap, GT.. 41.08 40.92 38.58 25.17 19.17 

Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and Pitts- 
burgh district prices of the following 14 representative products during 
5-year base period 1935-39, Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled 
and cold-finished bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled 
sheets, galvanized sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete ex- 
planation see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. 

Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the 
weighted finished steel] index with the exception of rails, cold-finished 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. 

Basic and No. 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same 
points, except Birmingham. 

Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED MATERIALS 
Sept. 7 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 


1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh. 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35 2.25 
Bars, H.R., Chicago .... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35 2.25 
Bars, H.R., del. Philadelphia 3.93 3.93 3.93 3.83 2.57 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh .... 4.10-15 4.10-15 4.10-15 3. —. 4.002.75 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh .. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.2. 2.10 
Shapes, Std., Chicago .... 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 2.10 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia.. 3.46 3.46 3.42 3.50 2.215 
Plates, Pittsburgh ....... 3.50 3.50 3.£0 3.40 2.25 
Temes, CORED... oxcccdcive Bae 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.25 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. .. 3.90 3.90 3.60 3.50 2.25 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.25 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ... 3.90 3.90 3.60 3.£ 2.25 
Plates, del. Ph‘ladelphia .. 3.84 3.84 3.69 3.59 2.30 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh.. 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25 2.20 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago .... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25 2.20 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh .. 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago .... 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ..... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.20 3.15 
Sheets, Golv., Pittsburgh... 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.70 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh .. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.25 2.10 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.10 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh 4.15-50 4.15-50 4.15-50 4.00-50 2.80 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ...... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.00-15 2.90 
Strip, C.R., Detroit -- 4.35-95 4.35-95 4.35-95 4.20-25 2.90 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh .. 4.50 4.50 4.5 4.15 2.75 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh ... 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.15 2.90 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh. $7.50 $7.50 $7.5 $7.75 $5.00 
SEMIFINISHED 
Billets, forging, Pitts.(NT)$63.00 $63.00 $63.00 $61.00 $42.00 
Sheet bar, mill (NT) .... 58.00 58.00 58.00 60.00 36.00 
Wire rods, j.-%”, Pitts... 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.40 2.15 
PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Bessemer, Pitts. ........ $47-$50 $47-$50 $47-$50 $47.00 $25.50 
eee, WR vce cscccscdcs See 46.00 46.00 46.00 24.50 
Basic, del. Phila. ........ 50.39 50.39 50.39 49.44 26.34 
Dee; BS eee, Wee, -cavccce 49.50 49.50 49.50 46.50 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ..... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 5.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Valley ....... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, del. Phila. ... 50.89 50.89 50.89 49.94 26.84 
No. 2 Fdry, Birm. .. 42.38 42.38 42.38 39.38 21.38 
No. 2 Fdry (Birm.) del. ‘Cin. 49.08 49.08 49.08 45.43 25.06 
Malleable, Valley ........ 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
Malleable, Chicago ....... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. ... 60.00 60.00 60.00 66.00 33.00 


Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa. 175.00 175.00 175.00 175.00 140.33* 


a Deliv ered, Pittsburgh. 


SCRAP, Gross Ton 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts.. .$44.00 $44.00 $41.00 $27.00 $20.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa. . 39.25 38.50 36.75 24.00 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago 40.00 40.25 38.00 24.50 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Valley.. 43.75 43.75 42.25 26.50 20.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. . 41.25 41.75 40.75 23.00 19.50 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo. 39.75 39.75 36.75 26.25 19.25 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago... 59.50 59.50 55.125 38.50 22.25 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago ...... 49.50 49.50 49.00 40.50 20.00 


Coke, Net Ton 

Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl...$14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $13.25 $7.50 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl... 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.75 8.25 
Oven Fdry., Chicago ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 13.35 


NONFERROUS METALS 
Copper, del. Conn. ... .22,50-24.50 22.50-24.50 22.50 17.625 12.00 


Zinc, E. St. Louis ........ 15.00 15.00 15.00 10.00 8.25 
Zend. Bt. Louts ...ss526s0% 14.80 13.80 11.80 14.925 6.35 
Tin, New York ........... 99.00 98.50 103.50 103.50 52.00 
Aluminum, del. .......... 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.00 15.00 
Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 28.50 24.50 24.50 38.50 14.50 


Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 48.00 48.00 48.00 40.00 35.00 








Pig lron 
For key to producing companies, turn next page. 
Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax. 
PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
No, 2 Malle- Besse- 
Basic Foundry able me! 
Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ................ $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49.5: 
Brooklyn,N.Y, Y ” RRSNES yen org are eae 52.79 53.29 ; 
TEER aa a le * 50.63 51.13 51.63 §2.13 
Philadelphia, MS? Bua ccheosiudte 50.39 50.89 51.39 51.89 
Birmingham District 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ............. 41.88 42.38 
ee on, a, te a ae ee 41.88 42.38 
rae 42.38 
Woodward,Ala. W15 SeAb Abia piece a ee 42.38 
RNIN ors bs Gah eae a wees 49.08 
Buffalo District 
J ee 46.00 46.50 47.00 
Tonawanda,N.Y., W12 ............ 46.00 46.50 47.00 
N.Tomawanea.N.Y., TS ....<....-. Sy 46.50 47.00 
Eee 55.26 55.76 56.20 
ot ge ee 48.63 49.13 49.63 
ByeRCUse. N.Y Gd. ow... ts eee 49.88 50.08 50.58 
Chicago District 
on 5 kine O40 4k 6 9s On 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
CRIRITADEE a Ce hwisdccaivchecveses Meee Saka 46.50 eas 
IndianaHarbor, Ind. ‘L-2 ere ree lie 46.50 
So.Chicago,l. Wi4, Yl ......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 aes 
So.Chicago,Ill, C3 Were eno, bate 46.50 47.00 
EE, in oa 0 a'us ba bo k'0-4'h 47.89 48.39 48.39 48.89 
Muskegon,Mich.,del, ...... sees 3 Pike 51.98 51.98 bess 
Cleveland District 
J. ke Pere 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Cleveland R2 .. TTT rier es 46 50 46.50 ee 
Akron, del. from Cleve. 4 ip dene 48.89 48.89 49.39 
Ee SE wes cs cess aust acesk ee cane snes 47.00 
ES eee Jane eee 46.50 as 
OO eee ree 46.50 46.50 47.00 
ee a _ Se ets ee: 50.50 51.00 Rss 
WOMORMO CRE TS foes cc ce cecsceses) GR00 52.50 Kis a 
Geneva,Utah G1 .... Crys 46.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, W, ash. ‘del, ieexe ie 54.20 
Portland, Oreg. ,del. 4.8 hie rer 54.20 
LosAngeles, SanFrancisco, del. (saa ee 54.20 abn 
os me Se! arr ye 48.40 48.90 
St.Louis,del. (inc. tax) ......... 48.65 49.15 49.65 \ 
ee eee Pee 46.00 46.50 Biaids 
ROGORCRS TON, 20 sciccactacsivecs See. 40 42.00 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 .............. 47.00 47.50 47.50 
Pittsburgh District 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 .. ag nied 49.50 49.50 50.00 
Pitts..N.&S. sides, Ambridge, 

Aliquippa,del. ..... sie ape 50.69 50.69 51.19 
McKeesRocks,del. .......0ccceee esa 50.45 50.45 50.95 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 

McKeesport,Monaca,del, ...... ate 50.94 50.94 51.44 
MEE > hal. b 576 3 050.050 06 Saeed wi eure 51.40 51.40 51.90 
FS ere ere wile 51.63 51.63 52.13 

Bessemer Pa, C3 .. 46.00 a ehh 46.50 47.00 
Clairton, Rankin,So. Duquesne, Pa. C3 46.00 sate pad 
McKeesport,Pa, N3 .... 46.00 aan 47.00 
I TE no we vit acewwes pl ere re 46.50 47.00 
ey te See ee eee 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Steubenville,O. 6 BN a eee 46.00 sake hse yay 
WSIRO Es CAS © ise isc acs. sas OOO 50.50 51.00 51.50 
0) CURLS Ser 46.50 46.50 47.00 
0 | rere me | 51.51 taae Riaes 
,. | 4k Se. EN ero oe 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Youngstown District 
oo eee 5 eer Ee So sae a 46.50 46.50 om 
Youngstown C3 Te eee ke aha t coats 47.00 
TEE Es cece contacveivess, See 46.50 46.50 47.00 


Mansfield,O.,del, ........++0-05. 50.26 50.76 50.76 51.26 


* Low phos, southern grade. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 


Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.75- 
2.25%. 

Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. 

Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1%, 
or portion thereof. 

Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton and 
each additional 0. 25% ®, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 11.50%) 
Jackson,O. G2, J1 
Ry ror. ere ir ee ery Ti err ree Pe 58.25 
ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for 
each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for 0.045% max. P) 


ED os ans pant. d ae ing se ebedeakaand de ears $78.00 
Keokuk,Iowa, Openhearth & Fdry, frt. allowed K2 . 77.00 
Keokuk,Iowa, OH & Fdry., 12% Ib. piglets, frt. allowed ‘K2. 82.00 
Wenatchee,Wash., OH & Fary., ENG; MUU IEEE wie schccvecdvas 77.00 


CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Low phos, semi-cold blast; differential charged for silicon over 
base grade; also for hard chilling iron Nos. 5 & 6) 


SR Rr iin rd Sin chic s bps tem es bd xe Peaw sek eek Fe $60.00 

LOW PHOSPHOROUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

SRS, IEC, AT 5 kink 5s 0 60.6 05:5 sO Nowe web sew Mewes $51.00 

Ns CEE nk sob Gee's Vda k Maries Bodh g ha Gd blogs ee chANa eee 54.00 
A GREG 565 6.5. 956 08's 2c ¥I be Dela d Sina Xpnwea.s 57.00 

DCT MIE (6's v0 8 asa. ¢ spe se cb Mend ARE dibadin co UavPs da Skned was 54.00 








(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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MARKET PRICES 
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Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 


reported to STEEL Sept. 7, 1950; cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 


Code numbers following mi.1 


points 









indicate producing company; key on next two pages. 











NGOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) STRUCTURALS PLATES, Carbon Steel BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy BARS, Reinforcing (Fabricators) 
etroit RT .....-eee. 50.00 Carbon Steel Send, Easel AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.50 Clairton,Pa. C3 ......4.20 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ...3.45 
ontana,Calif. K1 .76.00 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 3.40 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......3.50 Fontana,Calif, Kl ..... 4.95 Alton,I1l.(6) L1 .3.45 
oonheee 6. CS ..cene 50.00 Aliquippa, Pa, J5 . ‘3.40 Ashland,Ky.(15) A1l0 ..3.50 Gary,Ind. C3 ......... 4.20 Atlanta All .. .8.60 
NGOTS, Alloy (NT) Bessemer,Ala, T2 ....... 3.40 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....3.50 Youngstown C3 ........ 4.20 Buffalo R2..... 3.45 
yetroit. $51.00 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ...... 3.45 Clairton,Pa. C3. . 3.50 Cleveland R2 3.45 
yor ls ‘99 Clairton,Pa. C3 ........3.40 C.aymont,Del, W16 ....3.90 BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. Kmeryville,Calif. J7 ...4.20 
ontana,Calif. K1 8 Ee te ; ~ es ge pape mass eur" -. a-— 
ouston,Tex, SS ...... 59.00 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 3.40 Cleveland J5 R2 ..... 3.50 High-Strength Low-Alloy Fairfield,Ala. T2 . . 3.45 
} P 51 Fontana,Calif. Kl ....4.00 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ....3.90 iaui 5, 5 99 Fontana,Calif. K1 . 4.10 
fidiand,Pa, C18 ...... -00 : ? oe~ AMouopE PS, IS ..... 5.20% ; oN 
anata CS ....< « 51.00 Gary,Ind. C3 ......... 3.40 Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..3.75 Atanta All 5.35 Gary,ind. C3 ... . 38.45 
o.Duquesne,Pa. C3 51.090 Geneva,Utah Gl 3.40 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......3.75 Bocsemer.Ala. T2 5.99 Houston,Tex. SS .. 3.85 
: Houston,Tex. S5 3.80 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 3.50 Bethlehem.Pa. B2 ....5.20 1d-Harbor,Ind, I-2, ¥1.3.45 
ILLETS, BLOOMS & Slabs Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....3.40 Fontana,Calif. Kl .....4.10 Gisirton. Pa. C3 .......5.20 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....3.45 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......3.45 Gary,Ind. C3 ........ 3.50 Gleveland R2 **"""*"5'99 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.05 
ssemer,Pa. C3 ....$53.00 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.00 Geneva,Utah Gl ..3.50 feorse. Mich Gd ......5.490 L@ckawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 
lairton,Pa. C3. ...... 53.00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 Harrisburg,Pa. C5 --4.25 wairfield,Ala. T2 529 LosAngeles B3 ........4.15 
onshohocken,Pa. A3 ..62.00 LosAngeles B3 ....... 4.00 Houston,Tex. S5 -3.90 Fontana.Calif K1 6.25 Mi.ton,Pa. B6 ... . 3.45 
peley,; Ala, TZ ....... 53.00 Minnequa,Co.o. C10 3.75 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2, Yi. .3.50 Gary Ind C3 oe 99 Minnequa,Colo. C10 » 4.25 
airfield,Ala. T2 ...... 53.00 Munhall,Pa, C3 _...... 3.40 Johnstown, Pa ...3.50 Ing Harbor.Ind. 1-2, ¥1.5.20 Niles,Calif. Pl ........4.17 
ontana,Calif. K1 72.00 Sesame Nyt Pa< 4.02 Lackawanna, N.Y. “Be ’ "3.50 Johnstown Pa ‘Be 6 5.20 Roepe non sCalif. Cll ..4.15 
SS = eae 53.00 Phoenixville,Pa. P4 4.25 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.30 y7.,. vaNY RO £9 ittsburgh J5 —r 
ohnstown,Pa. B2 ....53.00 Portland,Oreg. O4 . 4.05 Munhall,Pa. C3 ......3.50 Spey nine ogy al BS . pe Portland, Oreg. Ot... ..40 
ackawanna,N.Y,. B2..53.00 Seattle B3_ ............ 4.05 Pittsburgh J5 ......... 3.50 pittsburgh J5 _.......5.290 SandSprings,Okla. SS ..4.35 
funhal.,Pa. C3 .......53.00 So,Chicago,Il]. C3, W14.3.40 Seattle B3 sersesee+e4.40 S05 Duquesne,Pa. C3 ....5.20 Seattle B3, Ni4 ......4.20 
o.Chicago,Ill, C3 .53.00 So.SanFrancisco B3 ....3.95 Sharon,Pa. S3 ........3.50 So. San¥rancisco B3 "*" "5.95 80.Chicago,ll, R2 . 3.45 
o.Duquesne,Pa, C3 - 53.00 Stee te wa Cll 4.00 So.Chicago,Il]. C3, W14.3.50 Struthers.O Y1 ‘' "5.29 So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 .3.45 
Carbon, Forging AT eine lead. Shane, Bteubenville,o. Wid +...350 YoUnestown C3 ........5.20 soiree sPoint,Md. Bi “13045 
} ,O. ee : 2 ..3.45 
essemer,Pa, C3 ..... $63.00 (y,; Alloy Stand. Shapes | Warren,O. 'R2 ........3.50 BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon Struthers,O. Y1 3.45 
Buffalo RZ ows ss seeees 63.00 Fontana Calif. Ki ....5.25 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.50 Aliquippa,Pa, K5 ......4.15 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.15 
MORO. BD + esses. 63.00 ‘Wunhall.Pa. C3 4.05 Youngstown C3, R2, Y1.3.50 Ambridge,Pa, W18 ....4.15 Youngstown C3, R2 3.45 
lairton,Pa, C3 ....... 63.00 ee ei ee ee ’ BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2.4.15 
+ So.Chicago,IIl. C3 4.05 eaverralls,Pa. -to 
cadet MRE = PLATES, Wrought Iron Buffalo BS ..s...4.15 BARS, Reinforcin 
onshohocken,Pa. A3. ..68.00 H.S., L.A. Stand. Shapes : 7on Camden.N.J. P13. 600 cece bd 
2 Economy,Pa. Bil4 7.85 amden,N.J. »+2.0¥ (Fabricated; to Consumers) 
ve Rae eae 66.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.15 Carnegie,Pa. C12 4.15 * 
nsley,Ala. T2 ..63.00 Bessemer,Ala, T2 ..... 5.15 Chicago 'W18 "415 untington, W.Va. W7. 4.50 
airfield,Ala, T2 ..... 63.00 Bethlehem,Pa.(14) B2...5.20 PLATES, Ingot Iron Geveland AZ, C20... .4.15 pment n, %4-1" B2 ...4.35 
ontana,Calif. Kl ...82.00 Clairton,Pa. C3 .......5.15 Ashland,c.l.(15) A10 ...3.75 Detroit Pi7’..........4.30 4OSAnseles B3 ........5.00 
ferg.ind. C3 ......... 63.00 Fairfield,Ala, T2 ..... 5.15 Ashland,Icl(15) A10 ...4.25 Donora.Pa. A? |... 4.15 Ma@riom.O. Pll ........4.50 
jeneva,Utah G1 ..... 63.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 ....5.75 Cleveland,cl R2 4.10 Beorse,Mich. G5 “4:35 Seattle B3, N14 ......5.10 
ouston,Tex, S5 ...... 71.00 Gary, Ind. CS. nce ctévaachaS -Warren,0.cl R2 .4.10 Elyria,O. W8 mesee’ ys, ”- pe cenerancises B3 ae . 0.00 
nd.Harbor,Ind. I-2 63.00 Geneva,Utah G1 ....... 5.10 FranklinPark, Il. N5 Can an parrowsPt., 4-1” B2 ..4.35 
ohnstown, Pa. B2 63.00 Ind. Harbor.Ind. 1-2, ¥1.5.15 BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon ene ied. enpioer so Williamsport,Pa. S19 ..4.35 
ackawanna, . we 3.00 Johnstown,Pa 5.20 . ao 9 ~ > weia 41% 
osAngeles B3 ........52.00 Lackawanna,N.Y.(14)B2 5.20 Alsharaatity, Als. sa : = Hammond. ind. 13, M13.4.19 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
: “2 Taek 1 B <. Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ‘ 3.45 Hartford,Conn, R2 . 4.55 (8 oF i ont 
Munnel.fa. C3 ....... SR. 0O, SOSA Mes #4 489s 5.75 Alton,(1) Li ........3.45 Harvey,lll. BS 14.15 gage and heavier) 
EN ab 600-0600 6 82.00 Munhall,Pa. C3 ...... 5.15 pig Se 92 9 ss» AlabamaCity.Als R2 « 5 
; : : ~ aca ws. Atlanta,Ga, All ........3.60 LosAngeles R2 ........5.55 y,A‘a. R2 ..3.35 
~-Chicago C3,R2,W14.63.00 So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ...... 5.15 Bessemer,Ala. T2 3.45 Mansfield,Mass. B5 4.55 Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...3.35 
.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ..63.00 So.SanFrancisco B3 ... -5.70 Buffaio R2. "45 Massillon, 0. R2, RS ""4.15 Butler,Pa, Al0 ........3.35 
.SanFrancisco B3 82.00 Struthers,O, Y1 ........5.15 & anton,O. R2. -.eeee..3.45 Midland,Pa. C18 4.15 Cleveland J5, R2 oo «OO 
I Alloy (NT) Wide Flange Clairton,Pa. C3 45 Monaca,Pa. S17 .4.15 Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ...3.60 
jeth!ehem,Pa. B2 $66.00 Bethlehem,Pa, B2 .....3.45 Cleveland R2 ........ .45 Newark,N.J. W18 4.55 Detroit M1 ..... » 4.15 
SRC RE 66.09 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 Ecorse,Mich. G5 .. -65 Plymouth,Mich, P5 ..4.40 Ecorse,Mich.(8) G5 . 3.55 
Yanton,O. R2, T7 ....66.909 Munhall,Pa. C3_......3.40 Emeryville,Calif. J7 .20 Pittsburgh J5 ........4.10 Fairfield.Ala, T2 ......3.35 
iConshohocken,Pa. A3..70.09 S0-Chicago,IN. C3 ....3.40 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.45 Putnam,Conn, W18 ...4.55 Fontana,Calif. K1 » 4.25 
T Ga - 7a Fontana,Calif. Ki ....4.10 Readville,Mass. C14 ...4.55 Gary,Ind, C3 ..... . 3.35 
i > Aaa 66.00 H.S., L.A. Wide entry - = : ripe o an 
Fontana,Calif. K1 85.00 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 5.29 Gary,Ind. C3. .... .45 St.Louis,Mo. M5 ...... 4.55 Geneva,Utah G1 er 
aa ee . 66.00 Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 . 5.20 Houston,Tex. S5 ......3.85 So.Chicago,lll. W14 ..4.15 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.3.35 
fouston,Tex. S5 ......74.00 Munhall,Pa, C3 ..5.19 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 > SpringCity.Pa.(5) K3 ..4.55 Irvin,Pa. C3 a 
lind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...66.00 So.Chicago,Ill, C3 ..... 5.10 Johnstown,Pa. B2’ ....3.45 Struthers,O. Yi ......4.15 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.35 
ohnstown,Pa. B2 ....66.00 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.05 Waukegan,I1. A7 ...... 4.15 Munhall,Pa. C3 4 ae 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. 66.00 oPtet STEEL PILING Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 Youngstown F3, Y1 ....4.15 Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ....4.05 
LosAngeles B3 : 86.09 ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.20 LosAngeles B3 ...... 4.15 Pittsburgh J5 ee 
Massillon,O. R2 .. 66,99 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.20 Milton,Pa. B6 . .3.45 BARS, Cold-Finished pore Sharon,Pa. S3_........3.50 
Midland,Pa. C18 .....6¢.99 Munhall,Pa. C3 ...... 4.20 Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....3.85 Aliquippa,Pa. K5 .4.90 So.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....3.35 
Munhall,Pa, C3 ......66.99 580-Chicago,IM, C3 . .4.20 Niles,Calif. Pl .......4.17 Ambridge,Pa. W18 ..4.90 SparrowsPoint.Md, B2 . .3.35 
haron.Pa. $3 66.09 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.20 N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.3.45 BeaverFalls,Pa, M12 ...4.90 Steubenville.O. W10 . .3.35 
Bo. Chi : RO Wid 66 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...4.15 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....4.90 Torrance,Ca.if. Cll ....4.05 
cago C3,R2,W14.66.00 BEARING PILES ; ~ aie y ¢ 2 ar 
So.Duquesne,Pa, C3 66.00 Munhall,Pa. C3 ......3.40 Pittsburgh JS... .3.45 Buffalo B5 S i'w allOO ORVRIRONLO, CNS ccc scssss iGO 
Varren,O, C17 66.00 So. Chicago, lll. C3 ......3.4Q0 Portland,Oreg. O4 4.20 Canton,O, R2, T7 ......4.90 Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 3.35 
Youngstown Y1 ...... 66.00 PLATES, High-Strength Low “Alley Seatte B3, N14 .4.20 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ..4.90 Youngstown C3, Y1 ....3.35 
ataiie gs ; i wre So.Chicago C3, R2, "W14.3.45 Chicago WI18 .... 4.90 
OUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) Aliquippa,Pa. J 5.35 S0.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ....3.45 Cleveland A7, C20 ....4.90 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
anton,O, R2 $76.00 Bessemer, Ala. T2 «4.65 35 § SanFran.,Cal. B3 ....4.20 Detroit P17 ..5.05  Stael (19 gage and lighter) 
lovelama RZ ......:. 76.00 } pon 8.0 ae wn oe ‘tae Struthers,O. Y1 ..3.45 Donora,Pa. A7 - «4.90 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.50 
Fontana,Calif. Ki 100.00 Cleveland | Jd, Res ' B35 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.15 Elyria,O. WS ......... 4.90 Dover.0. Ri ns ae 
ary,Ind, C3 ... 76.00 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.35 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.45 Gary,Ind. R2 .......... 4.90 Ind.Harbor.Ind. i-2 4.40 
ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ...76.00 Ecorse. Mich. --++++5.60 youngstown C3, R2 ....3.45 Hammond,Ind. L2, M13.4.90 Mansfield.O. E6 415 
Massill Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......5.35 9 i ah ae + aoe s hoor 
i Se. See 76.00 “4 Hartford,Conn, R2 ... Niles,O. N12 4.10 
So.Chica. ll - Fontana,Calif. K1 5.95 BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. SHAPES H , lll. B5 . ate .4.90 » .* ee 
cago,Ill, R2 ....76.00 | Ind. C3 35 arvey,ill, Bo... Torrance,Calif. C11 ....5.15 
0.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...76.00 Gonaen titem Gi korea 5.35 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 3.45 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 -4.90 
SHEETS BARS (NT) Ind, Harbor, Ind. 1-2. Y1.5.35 Atlanta Alt .. ween eed 3.60 Mansfield,Mass. BS cae .5.20 SHEETS, H-R (14 ga., heavier) 
; : B ’ ’ Johnstown,Pa. B2_ ....3.45 Massillon,O. R2, RS ...4.90 High-strength Low-Alloy 
ontana,Calif, K1 ....$86.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 5.35 TLackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 Midland,Pa. C18 ......4.90 bah is tte ¢ 
Munhall.Pa. C3 5.35 no Cleveland J5, R2 ....5.05 
SKELP Pittsburgh J5 5.35 Niles, Calif. Pl .......4.17 Monaca,Pa. S17 _ ......4.90 Gonshohocken.Pa. A3 ..5.05 
liquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 3.25 Sharon,Pa. 83 . moray Pittsburgh(23) J5 3.45 Newark,N.J. W 18 Aree -5.20 Ecorse,Mich. G5 merry 
funhall,Pa. C3 3.15 Anes! P Portland,Oreg. O4 4.20 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....5.10 irfi " ) 5 
- ea. -15 §So.Chicago,Il], C3 ....5.35 : : 4 4 on Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 5. 0% 
y 9 ‘ S- sanFrancisco S7 ......4.00 So.Chicago,I.1]. R2, W14.4.90 ; 
arren,O, R2 ........ 15 y 2 “pe , a Fontana,Calif, K1 6.74 
r SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.35 Weirton,W.Va. W6 3.45 Struthers,O. Y1 4.90 
oungstown C3, R2 ....3.15 Warren,O, R2 ........535 0° pe ae ee foo Gary.Ind. C3 ....... 5.05 
a VU. Ly eee oe e Bee =) 5 & 
IRE RODS Youngstown Y1 ....... 5.35 BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R.CARBON Waukegan,Ill. AZ ......4.90 }nd-Harbor.tnd. 1-2, ¥1.6.08 
wong ee R2 ..3.85 PLATES, Open-Hearth “pend” om Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ...... 3.65 Worcester,Mass, A7 ....5.20 }aakawanna(35) B2 ..5.05 
PUIEGI WA ows cccece 3.85 Claymont,Del, W16 ....4. Youngstown F3, Y1 ....4.90 pPyrser .. RB Ok 
ieveland AZ .. 3.85 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ....4.80 BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy pein a ie toe non the AOS pebaigahe — 
Jonora,Pa, AZ .... 3.85 Conshohocken, Pa. A3 ...4.55 Bethlehem,Pa, B2 3.95 ca | 505 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......3.85 Fontana,Calif, K1 ....5.40 Buffalo R2 .. 3.95 ChicagoHts.(3,4)C2,I-2 .3.45 aecrecmmienecBey Be en 
seme erg Ps tees 4.60 a. cs “acs'7 -< Canton,O. R2, T7 3.95 Dallas,Tex(4) S20 ....6.00 Wrarren.O. R2 "5.05 
Ston,Tex. So ...... 4.25 Johnstown,Pa. ee Clairton,Pa. C3 ....... 3.95 Franklin.Pa.(3, 4) F5..3.70 wr; at co 
Id.Harbor,Ind. Yi ...3.85 Munhall,Pa. ‘C3 ...... 4.40 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... 4.25 FortWorth.Tex.(26) T4..4.33 ycuremywn a. WS ----5.05 
OE ag B2 3.85 Sharon,Pa. -_ eisaares er Fontana,Calif. K1 .....4.95 Huntngtn,W.Va.(3) W7.4.00 sete sa 
et,Ill, AT ......... 3.85 So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ......4.40 Gary,Ind. C3 ......... 3.95 Marion,O(3) P11 3.70 SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
psAngeles SO? aan 5a 65 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.40 Houston,Tex. S5 ..... .385 Moline,Il1.(3) R2 ......3.55 High-Strength Low-Alloy 
, uinnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.10 FLOOR PLATES Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1.3 95 Williamsport(3) S19 ...4.25 Cleveland J5, R2 6.20 
sonessen,Pa,. PZ ...... -85 Cleveland J5 ..........4.55 Johnstown,Pa. B2 3.95 Ecorse,Mich, G5 6.40 
‘0, Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.3.85 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.55 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.55 BARS, Wrought Iron Fontana.Calif. Ki 7.05 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ...4.50 Harrisburg,Pa. C5 5.25 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.95 Economy,Pa.(S.R.) B14.8.60 Gary Ind C3 “820 
rortsmouth,O, P12 3.85 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.55 LosAngeles B3 p 5.00 Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 11.00 nq Harbor.Ind. 1-2, Y1.6.20 
beb'ing,N.J, R5 ..... 3.95 Massillon,O. R2 .......3.95 Economy(Staybolt)B14 11.30 Pees ‘.. 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ...... 4.55 Irvin,Pa. C3 .. eS 
80.Chicago,Ill. R2 ..... 3.85 So. Chicago,Ill. C3 4.55 Midland,Pa. C18 3.95 Dover,N.J.(Staybolt)U1 15.00 | a-nKawanna(37) B2 6.20 
sbatrowsPoint,Md. B2..3.95 sy 4 So. Chicago C3, R2, “W14.3.95 Dover(Eng.Bolt) Ul ..13.50 Pittsburgh J5 nS 6.20 
pting, Il.(1) N15 .3.85 tp (Universal Mill) 4 So. Duquesne,Pa. ...3.95 Dover(Wrgt.Iron) U1 ..12.25 SparrowsPoint (38) *"p2 | 6.20 
Mruthers,O. Y1 ........3, g5 Fontana,Calif. Ki ....4.40 gtruthers,0. Y1 3.95 Mck.Rks.(S.R.) LS ....8.60 Warren.O. R2 "820 
Torrance,Calif. C11 4.65 PLATES, Carbon A.R. Warren,O. C17 ........ 3.95 McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ..11.25 weirton.W.Va. W6 ... 6.20 
Woreester AT ........415 Fontana,Calif. Ki ....5.25 Youngstown C3 ....... 3.95 Mck.Rks.(Staybolt) L5.12.75 Youngstown > ahaa toate “20 
September 11, 1950 - 
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MARKET PRICES 








SHEETS, Cold-Rolied Steel 
(Commercial a 
eter Fe. AID ..<svveaks 
Cieveland J5, R2..... ‘ti 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......4.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Follansbee,W.Va F4 ...5.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,ind. C3 ..........4.10 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ......4.30 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. .4.10 
Irvin,Pa. C3 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.10 
Middletown,O. Al0O ....4.10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....5.05 
Pittsburgh J5 .... . .4.10 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 . -4.10 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.10 
Warren,O. R2 .........4.10 
Weirton,W.Va we ose GP 


Youngstown Y1 rere? 


SHEETS, Galv'd No. at ~.. 


AlabamaCity, Ala 

Ashland,Ky. (8) ass “ye ov 
DambenO. Eo on ccicdkde 4.40 
Delphos,O. N16 ........5.40 
Ce ek | FRE 4.75 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 4.40 
aye eA 5 4.40 
GfaniteCity,Ill. G4 ....4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.40 
ia! ¢ Ah +. aie tees 4.40 
Kokomo, Ind. C16 ..... 4.50 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 ...4.40 
ieee ee ree Te 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll o oss aS 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .4.40 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.40 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....5.15 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 4.40 


SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, 
Hight- -Strength Low Alloy 

3 Sours 6.75 

SparrowsPoint(39) B2 . ‘875 


SHEETS, 3 were ee 
Canton,O 


Irvin, Pa. os ae =~ 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......5.05 
SG, EO. coh edan cic 5.20 


SHEETS, — 7 bane 2 
Butler, Pa. 


Middictown,o. ato . 7 65 


SHEETS, Electro gpotvunteed 
Cleveland BS CSB) occcce 5.25 
Niles,O. R2 (28) gee ~ 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.10 
SHEETS, Zinc Allo 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....5.05 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Qualit 


BeechBottom, W.Va ty 710 4.80 
se ee 4.80 
Mansfield,O. E6 ....... 4.80 
Middletown,O. A10 ..... 4.80 
Niles,O. N12 .... .4.80 
Weirton, W.Va. we. views 4.80 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


Middletown,O. A10 
0 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot £33 


eeeee 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
(Package; 8 lb coated) 
Gary,Ind. C3 ........ bt 17.50 
Yorkville,O. W10 ... 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated) 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......$6.45 
Geary tee. CB ccccosscrs 6.35 
Ervin, PO. CB ..ssecsase 6.35 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.45 
Yorkville,O. W10 ....... 6.35 
SHEETS, Lt. Coated Ternes, 6 2 
Yorkville, Wad acuscc $7. 


SHEETS, ‘ex: eee, 8 Ib 


ery ee. CS sceccves $8.10 
Warren,O. Re ibwsan'en'e 8.10 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......8.10 
BLUED STOCK, 29 Ga. 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......6.00 
SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
No. 16 Allo Fe 
Ashland Al0 ... 5.2 
Canton,O. R2 5.25 5.70 


Fairfield,Ala. T2. 5.20 5.45 


ok eee 5.20 5.45 
IndianaHarbor I-2 5.20 5.45 
Irvin,Pa. C3 .... 5.20 5.45 
Kokomo C16 .... 5.40 


MartinsFy,O. W10 5.20 5.45 
Pittsburg,Cal. C11 5.95 .. 
SparrowsPt. B2 . 5.20 
Torrance, Cal. C11 5.95 


— Culvert, No. 16 


errugated Ingot ~—e 
ain Ky. A10 . 5.45 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . - 5.45 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
18 Gage and Heavier 


Ashland(8) Al0 ....... 3.60 
Cleveland R2 .........3.95 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....3.60 
Warren,O. R2 ......... 3.95 


SHEETS, “ss teh Iron 
Clevelan 4.70 
Saiddletown. a A10 . _ 60 
Warren,O. RZ ....soecs 4.70 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
No. 10 flat 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ...4.65 
Canton,O. R2 5.1 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.80 


SHEETS, ZINCGRIP ange re 
Butler,Pa. A10 90 
Middletown,O. A10. vewek ~. 90 
SHEETS, Wrought Iron 

An'l Galv. 
Apollo,Pa. B14..12.00 15.50 


SHEETS, Drum Body 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ... -4.05 


Torrance,Calif Cll ....4.05 
SHEETS, ALUMINIZED 
Butl er,Pa. Al0 rrret 
SHEETS, Well Casing 
Fontana, Calif. K1 ....4.80 


0.25 ib 0O.50lb 0.75 Ib 


oe ge | Ee ee $6.35 $6.60 $6.85 
4 ES eer 6.45 6.70 6.95 
SEES. GOD wisn cad caneptadsvee 6.35 6.60 6.85 
es Be «| ere 6.55 6.80 7.05 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.35 6.60 6.85 
CU: Ae Saba sonenehneaese rs 6.35 6.60 6.85 
EE. EE Schad epntbyauleen'ee s 6.35 6.60 6.85 
i: Af a os | ee 7.10 7.35 7.60 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B 6.45 6.70 6.95 
Vi A Bee re 6.35 6.60 6.85 
ROTVENOG. WAS. . iccwtvica sevens 6.35 6.60 6.85 
SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. or C.R.(22 Ga.) Arma- Elec- Dyna- 

COILS (Cut Lengths '/2¢ lower) Field ture tric Motor mo 


BeechBottom W10 (cut lengths) 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ... 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4(cut lengths) 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. I-2 
Mansfield,O. E6 (cut lengths). 
Niles,O. N12 (cut lengths) 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 ........... 
WASUUR DD. “RE oss cckssus ees 
Zanesville,O. A110 ......00e0e. 


SHEETS, SILICON (22 Ga. Base) 
Coils (Cut Lengths ¢ lower) 


Transformer Grade 


BeechBottom W10 (cut lengths) 9.30 9.85 
9 


Brackenridge,Pa. A4 -....... 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 
Warren,O. R2 


wee eee ee eens 


H.R. or C.R. COILS AND 
CUT LENGTHS, SILICON (22 Ga.) 


Butler,Pa. A10 (C.R.) .......+- 


Vandergrift,Pa. C3 


5.90 6.20 6.70 7.95 8. 
6.20 6.70 ... = 
--- 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 
- 6.40 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 
«+» 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 


6.70 7.95 8.75 

ee 7.20 8.45 9.25 
ove coe 6.00 8.15 
6.40 6.70 (34) 


- 9.80 
. 9.80 


T-100 1-90 1-80 T-73 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 
COKE (Base Box) Ib | 


Aliquippa J5 ....$7.30 $7.50 
Fairfield,Ala, T2. 7.40 7.60 
EN Se woccs cae 7.30 7.50 
Ind.Harbor I-2, Y1 7.30 7.50 
Irvin,Pa, C3 .... 7.30 7.50 
Pitts.Cal. C11 .. 8.05 8.25 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 ... 7.40 7.60 
Warren R2 .... 7.30 7.50 
Weirton W6 .. 7.30 7.50 
Yorkville,O, W 10. 7.30 7.50 
CANMAKING BLACK PLATE 
(Base Box) 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......$5.60 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ..... 5.70 
Gary,Imd. CS «csccocs 5.60 


GraniteCity,I]l. G4 ....5.80 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.60 
Irvin,Pa. C3 
Niles,O. R2 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ...6.35 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.70 


Warren,O, R2 -+-.0.60 
Weirton, W.Va. Ww o. «<0 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......5.60 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate {29 gage) 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 . 
Foilansbee,W.Va,. F4 . a 


ty i A Serre .30 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....5.50 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, Yl ....5.30 
Ievin Pa; CS. csseccnedé 5.30 


Niles,O. R2 5. 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2..5.40 
Warren,O. R2 5. 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......5.30 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al10 ...4.40 
Cleveland R2 


Ecorse,Mich. GS ......4.70 
Gary,Ind. C3 ........440 
GraniteCity, Ill, G4 ....4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.40 
big Sy Oo Bere rey. 4.40 
Middiletown,O. Al0 ....4.40 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 4.40 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled, 
High- -Strength Low-Alloy 
Atlanta(9) All 5. 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.95 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......5.15 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 


eeeeee 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Spring Steel (Annealed) 


teens 4.95 Bridgeport,Conn.(10) S15 4.15 


Fontana,Cal. Ki ..... 6.64 Bristol,Conn, W1 ...... 

ot fi Se: RS ae 4.95 Carnegie,Pa. S18 Mb: 
Ind.Harb.,Ind. I-2, Y¥1.4.95 Gteveland A7 .......... 4.15 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.95 pDover,O. G6 .......... 4.15 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....5.70 FranklinPark,Ill, T6 .. 4.50 
i ey Ae eee -95 Harrison,N.J. C18 .... ees 
So.SanFrancisco(25) B3.5.70 Mattapan,Mass, T6 .... 4.65 
nach — B2. <7 NewBritn.,Conn.(10) S15 4.15 
Weirton, W.Va. Wwe wS28 NewCastle,Pa, B4 ...... 4.15 


Youngstown C3, Y1 ....4.95 


-+-4.95 NewCastle,Pa. E5 ...... 4.50 
NewYork W3 pon 


Pawtucket,R.I. NS8: 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Allo 


Cleve.orPitts.Base ... 4.70 


Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) $15.5.10 Worcester,Base ...... 4.65 
Carnegie,Pa, Si8 ...... 5.10 Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 4.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.30 Trenton,N.J. R5 ...... Be i. 
> Al” Gi, « SP eee Wallingford,Conn. W2.. 4.65 
Houston,Tex. 85 .....; 5.50 wWeirton,W.Va. W6 .... 4.15 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....5.70 worcester,Mass. A7.... 4.45 
sean — (10) S815.5.10 WorcestersMass. T6 .... 4.65 
MPO Fs: BS csseeaed 5.10 y, 
Youmtove G0": 510 Youngstown C8 ........ 4.15 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iro 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0O ...3.50 
WU MRT ONO, Fhe. snes ne vine 3.85 


Spring Steel (Tempered) 
Trenton,N.J, R5 
Harrison,N.J. C18 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled ——- 


Ala. City, Ala.(27) R2 ..3.25 Anderson, Ind. (40) 4.5 
Alton,Ill.(1) Ll ...... 3.25 Berea,O. C7 ..sceeese. 3.6 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ...3.25 Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15. 1.5 
Atlanta All ..........3.40 Butler,Pa. Al10_..... 4.15 
Bessemer, Ala. T2. ...-3.25 Cleveland AZ, J5 ....4.15 
Bridgeprt, Conn. (10) $15. 3.50 Dearborn,Mich. D3 .... . 4.7) 
Buffalo(27) R2 ...... 3.26 Detroit D2. ..avcerese 4,75 
ees | MRR. aceses 3.25 Detroit M1 ....se-.-. t.95 
Carnegie,Pa, S18 ...... 3.50 Dover,O.(40) G6 ......4.5 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ...3.50 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 4.35 
oe Pee 4.05 Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..i.5j 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 ...... 3.45 Fontana,Calif. K1 5.75 
Fairfield,Ala T2 ......3.25 FranklinPark,lll. T6 45 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....4.40 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ....4.3 
J eS +. Eee 3.25 Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ...4.1) 
Houston,Tex. S5 ...... 3.65 LosAngeles Cl ........! 5.8 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.3.25 Mattapan,Mass. T6 ....5. 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5 ..3.85 Middletown,O. Al0 ....4.1) 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..3.25 NewBritain(10) S15 4.5 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 4.00 NewCastle,Pa, B4 ....4.5) 
Milton,Pa. B6 ........3.25 NewCastle,Pa. (40) E5 . 4.5 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....4.30 NewHaven,Conn. D2 5.0 
NewBritain(10) S15 ...3.50 NewHaven,Conn, A7 4.6 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.3.25 NewYork W3 ....... 5.0) 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...4.00 Pawtucket,R.I. R3 ....5.1) 
Riverdale,Ill, Al ...... 3.25 Pawtucket,R.I.(21) N8. .5.0 
SanFrancisco S7 ...... 4.00 Riverdale,lll. Al , 4.5 
Seattle B3, N14 ...... 4.25 Rome,N.Y. R6 . « 4.18 
Sharon, Pa. BS. +0669 3.50 Sharon,Pa. S3_........ 4.5) 
So.Chicago,Il]l. W14 ...3.25 SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 . .4.1) 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ...4.00 Trenton,N.J.(13) RS 5.0 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.25 Wallingford,Conn. W2 ..5.0ij 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...4.00 Warren,O.(40) T5 4.54 
Warren,O. R2 cocce cae -wrerren,O. RS ccsn'eess 4.5 
Weirton,W.Va, W6 ..3.25 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.1) 
WestLeechburg,Pa. A4 ..3.50 Youngstown C8, (40) ...4.5/ 
Youngstown C3, Y1 ...3.25 Youngstown Y1 ........ 4.15 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Stee! STRIP, Cold-Relled, 

Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) $15. “4 50 High- Strength Low-Alloy , 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... 9.59 Cleveland AZ, JS ....6.2 
Cleveland AZ ........ B50 ROMEO. OD canis nae Be 
TOWARD, GB ooo. 6.5. RO eer, OR wes crs 
Fontana,Calif. K1 "41.15 Fontana,Calif. K1_ ....6.9 
Harrison,N.J. C18... .9.50 hat “agg “9 -¥. BS . ur 
NewBritn.Conn.(10) $15.9.50 = 
Pawtucket,R.I.(11) N8,..9.50 SParrowsPoint, Md. B2 . - 6.4 
Pawtucket,R.I.(12) N8..9.80 Warren,O. R2 ........6.) 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ .59 Weirton, W.Va we 6.2 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...9.80 Youngstown Y1 ......6.2 


Youngstown C8 ........ 9.50 STRIP, Electro Galvanized 
Dover,O. G6 .. re e 
STRIP, a Ingot Iron Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.1 
Warren,O. aenses ..4.75 Youngstown C8 ....... 4.1 
STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.26- O.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.0 


0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.354 
5.95 6.55 8.50 10.8 


-- 6.85 8.80 aoe 
5.95 6.55 8.50 10.8 
5.95 6.55 8.50 10.8 
5.95 655 8.50 10.8 
6.10 6.70 8.65 ee 

--- 685 8.80 11.10 
6.25 6.85 8.80 11,1) 
5.95 6.55 8.50 10.8) 
5.95 6.55 8.50 ised 
5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
6.30 6.90 885 11.15 
5.95 8.50 10.80 
6.25 8.80 11.10 
5.95 8.50 10.80 
6.25 8.80 11.10 

8.80 
8.50 
8.80 
8.80 
8.50 


fo) 

tb 

o 
AAARRHAHAHH 
CrmOconman 


o 
AG or cr Or Ga Cr 


w 
= 
~ 
~ 
to 
a 
_ 
oo 
0 
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9. 5 
9.30 11. (25 13.85 





Al Acme Steel Co. 

A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. 

A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel 

AT American Steel & Wire 

A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 

AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 

A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 

A13 American Cladmetals Co 

Bl Babcock & Wilcox Tube 

B2 Bethlehem Steel] Co. 

B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 

B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 

B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 

B6 Boiardi Steel Corp. 

BS Braeburn Alloy Steel 

B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. 

Bi4 A. M. Byers Co. 

C1 Calif. Cold Rolled Steel 

C2 Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

C3 Carnegie-Illinois Steel 

C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 

C5 Central Iron & Steel Div. 
Barium Steel Corp. 

C7 Cleve.Cold. Roll. MillsCo. 

C8 Cold Metal Products Co. 

C9 Colonial Steel Co. 

C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 





C11 Columbia Steel Co. 

C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 

C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 

C14 Compressed Steel Shaft 

C16 Continental Steel Corp. 

C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 

C18 Crucible Steel Co, 

C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 

C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 

D2 Detroit Steel Corp. 

D3 Detroit Tube & Steel 

D4 Disston & Son, Henry 

D6 Driver Harris Co. 

D7 Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

El Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 

E2 Eastern Stainless Steel 

E4 Electro Metallurgical Co. 

E5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 

E6 Empire Steel Corp. 

F2 Firth Sterling Steel 

F3 Fitzsimons Steel Co. 

F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. 

F5 Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 

G1 Geneva Steel Co. 

G2 Globe Iron Co. 

G3 Globe Steel Tubes Co. 


Key to Producing Companies 


G4 


Granite City Stee! Co 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Heppenstall Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Lron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 


Jackson Iron & Steel © 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire © 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 
Kaiser Steel Corp. 
Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wirt 
Kidd Drawn Steel Co. 
Laclede Steel Co, 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Electric Steel 
Lockhart Iron & Siee 
Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
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WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 















WOVEN FENCE, 9-151/2 Ga. Col. 


NAILS & STAPLES, Stock 








AIMED BEE oc 0.0 00500880 Low-Carbon ’ 
Riverdaietl. Al ...... 3.40 Alapamacity.Als, R2 ..2.50 ‘6 f0.8 gage) _. Aniid Golv. AlabamaCity,Ala. R2_...116 Te dealers & Mfrs. (7) Col. 
gharon,Pa. SS ......... 3.65 Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ......4.50 Aliqui a Ie +o. 5.60 Ala.City,Ala.,17-18ga.R2 198 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 106 
Youngstown C3 ........ 3.40 Atlanta All ......... : Aliquippa J5 .... 5.85 60 Aliquippa,Pa.9-14%ga-J5.116 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 106 
Alton,Ill.(1) L1 .......4.50 anta All .... 5.45 5.70 Atlanta All .......... .118 Atlanta All . soe ee 108 
WIRE, MB Spring, ation Carbon Bartonville, Ill.(1) K4 ..4.50 Bartonville(19) K4 5.35 5.60 Bartonville,Ill.(i9) K4 ..116 Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 ..106 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.90 Burtalo Wi2 “459 Buffalo(31) W12. 4.50... Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..118 Chicago,Ill. W13 ...---- .106 
Alton, IIL. (1) Lt enone 5.90 Chicaso Wid 450 Cleveland AZ ... 5.35 5.60 Donora,Pa. A7 .+see116 Cleveland AQ . - 111 
Bartonville,Il].(1) K4 ..5.90 emaiend AT, C20, R2..4.50 Crawfordsvil, M8. 5.45 5.70 Duluth A7 ..........005 116 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 . .108 
Buffalo W12 ........... 5.90 Grawfordsville,Ind, M8..4.60 Dnt AZ ...--- 5.35 5.60 Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 124 Donora,Pa. A7 .....----106 
Cleveland A7 ..........5.90 ponora,Pa. AT “459 Duluth A7 ...... 5.35 5.60 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 116 Duluth A7 ........-.---106 
Donora,Pa. A7 ........5.90 puuth AZ .......... “450 Eeiriield 12 .... 5.35 5.60 Jonnstown,Pa. B2 ......116 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ... 106 
oS eae ..5.90 Fairfield Ala. T2 . 1... 459 Houston, Tex. 85. 5.75 6.00 Johnstn,17ga.6” B2 ......190 Galveston, Tex. D7 114 
Fostoria,O. Sl .........5.90 Wostoria,O0.(24) Sl .... 4.85 Johnstown B2 .. 5.35 5.60 Johnstn,17ga.,4” B2 193 Houston,Tex. S5 114 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....5.90 }youston 85 eta Joliet, AZ .... 5.35 5.60 Joliet,I. AZ .........- 116 Johnstown,Pa. B2 106 
LosAngeles B3 ........6.85 Jonnstown Ps. B2 ..... 4.59 KansasCy.Mo. 85. 5.95 6.20 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ie ca I EE ceive nes cones 106 
Milbury,Mass.(12) N6 .6.20 Joliet dil AY... $25 Kokomo C16... 5.45 5.70 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......118 KansasCity,Mo. Sd 118 
Monessen,Pa, P7, P16..5.90 kansasCity,Mo. S85 .... 519 LosAngeles B3 .. 6.30 ... Minnequa,Colo. C10 .121 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......108 
Palmer,Mass. W12 .....6.20 KokomoInd. G16 ......4.69 Minnequa C10 .. 5.60 5.85 Monessen,Pa. P7 .. 116 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....111 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...6.85 Josanceles B3 ........ ‘60 Monessen P7 ... 5.35 5.60 Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ....139 Monessen,Pa. P7 .......106 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....5.90 yinn ee Colo. C10... 4.75 Palmer(31) W12. 4.80... Portsmouth,O.(18) P12 ..116 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 125 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ......6.20 aang ng ‘p7 ... ia'59 Pitts..Cal. C11_.. 6.30 6.55 Rankin,Pa. AZ ......... 116 Portsmouth,O. P12 ..... 106 
So.Chicago,IIl. R2 .....5.90 Newark 6-Sga ee 5.15 Prtsmth.(18) P12 5.35 5.60 So.Chicago,IIl. R2 ......116 Rankin,Pa. A7 .......-- 106 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2..6.00 No Tonawanda Bll ...4.50 Rankin A7 ...... 5.35 5.60 Sterling,II].(1) N15 ..... 116 So.Chicago,Ill. R2 . . 106 
-reiciroeng e, =, eibae ka 6. 00 Saintes Mass Wik ...4.80 Pg eng a! .. a = SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .108 
renton,N.J. ereee 6.20 3 , E ran ee . ‘ Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 106 
Waukegan,lil, A7™......5.90 Dittsbure.Calit. Cit ....5.45 sparrowsPt. B2.. 5.45 5.70 paves ent 7 fe Torrance,Cali?, C11 ....126 
Williamsport,Pa. B2 ...6.00 Rankin Pa.’ AT ++ 4-09 Sterling, Il.(1)N15 5.35 5.60 a ae *:i1 Worcester,Mass. A7 112 
Worcester A7,J4,T6,W12.6.20 soChicagolll, RQ... 4.50 Struthers,O. Y1.. 5.35 5.60 Bartonville,II.(19) K4 ..11 
Worcester,Mass. N6 ....6.20 sosanFrancisco C16 ...5.45 porrance,Cal. Cii 6.30... Chicago W13... ‘- 11g MAILS & STAPLES, Won-Stock 
WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat SpartowsPoint Md, B2. 260 Worcester AZ ... 5.65 5.90 Crawfordsville MS ......115 AlabamaCity, Ala. R2 . .2.28 
Anderson,Ind. G6 ......5.35 Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....4.50 An'ld Galv. Donora,Pa. AT ......... 13 Sere OS) ee 
Buffalo W12 5.35 Struthers,O, Y1 .....-.4.50 WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone Duluth AZ ............. tg Ceamterdoville.tnd. MS . AS 
Cleveland A7 . 5.35 Torrance,Calif. C11 5.45 909 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 113 Donora,Pa. AZ ........5.35 
Crawfordsville,ind. M8..5.35 Waukegan,Ill. AT. ..... 2.60 Sembee 28... S20 322) Jeet AT ........... 13 Duluth AT .- 4 
Dover,O. G6 ....... 535 Worcester,Mass, AT 4.80 Bartonville(1) K4 9.80 11.30 KansasCity,Mo. S85 125 Johnstown, Pa. ‘B2- 9.35 
F pk ; , . ++++4.50 Cleveland A7 ... 9.80 11.30 eae tee PS Oe a ee 
Me oe 5.50 Worcester,Mass. T6 ....4.95 : Kokomo,Ind,. C16 .......115 5 
Kokomo,Ind. C1 . Crawfrdvil. M8.. 9.80 11.30 yj Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......5.45 
6 ......5.35 WIRE, Upholster gee Fostoria,O. S nnequa,Colo. 10 118 1 0 5 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6"...5.70 Wimeipeer eas 5.55 oboe Bz 1. 980 1130 Eittsbure,Calif. C11 137 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... .5.60 
Massillon,O. R8 .......5.35 Alton,Iil.(1) Li SS ee *: See the, mecuaegnol. RS ..... 113 Pittsburg,Calif. Cll 6.30 
Monessen. P 9-08 00 -55 Kokomo C16 ... 9.80 11.30 ‘ 4 Portsmouth,O. P12 5.35 
a. P7, P16. .5.35 Buffalo W12 5.55 So.SanFran.,Calif. C10. .137 - rs 
Pawtucket, R.I. (12) N8..6.00 Cleveland A? Gnccenvce 58S Minnequa C10 =«..10.05 11. 80 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 115 Rankin,Pa. A7 as eeaee 5.35 
Trenton,N.J. R5 .. 5.65 Dp 0. Palmer,Mass. W12 9.80 11.30 gterling,Tl.(1) N15 113 So.Chicago,IIl]. R2 .....5.35 
Worcester A7, T6, Wid’ 565 onora,Pa. A7 ia anon Col. te80 oe - [UlUC CC CCUCUCU™™:™UC™~<‘( SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .5.45 
SE A deen ateawes 5.5. Prtsmth. (18) P12 9.80 11.30 Worcester,Mass. A7 ....5.65 
WIRE, Fine and Weaving Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.55 SparrowsPt. 2 9.90 11.40 AXLES 
(8-in. Coils) LosAngeles B3 ........6.50 Waukegan A7 ** 9°89 11.39 1nd.Harbor,Ind. S13 ....5.25 NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
Bartonville,Ill.(1) K4 ..8.45 Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .5.55 ee : Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......5.25 To dealers (33) 
Buffalo W12 ..........8. 45 NewHaven,Conn. A7 ...5.85 WIRE, Barbed Col Conshohocken,Pa. A3. .$6.75 
A << Palmer,Mass, W12 ....5.8 e * JOINT BARS Wheeling W.Va. W10 ...6.75 
Cleveland A7 |... “gs Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...6.50 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..126 poemer,Pa, C3 
Crawfords ? oan -6. Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 12 r,Pa. C3 ....... 4.40 TIE PLATES 
ator, eg Ind. “Ms: 8. ‘5 Portsmouth,O. P12 -5.55 Atlanta All 12g Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......4.40 pPairfield,Ala. T2 4.20 
Pam | 246 ere) ASUNCR AED © a isiccncenas Mitts PR cas sss 3 
Mee gan S48 ROUEN, RE, 565 Bartaneied” HA "....-196 Ua emer ee FA 049 Gargtod 8 oo A 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 8.45 SparrowsPoint,Md, B2. .5.65 Crawfordsville MS .....128 7 ackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.40 Ind. Harbor, Ind. a = = to 
Monessen,Pa, P16 8.45 Struthers,O. Y1 5.5 Donora,Fa. AZ - = 126 Minnequa,C 1 : C1 hii 8 Lacmwenns, It. ¥. a 
Pal na nee aT gpg hate -O9 Duluth,Minn, A7 ...... 12 qua,Colo. C10 ....4.40 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.20 
mer,Mass. Wi12 ..... 8.75 Torrance,Calif. C11 6.50 ‘ ° Steelton,Pa. B2 4.40 Yalif. C 3 
Portsmouth,O, P12. ||'s.45 Trenton,N.J. A7 585 Fairfield, Ala, T2 a aie ae eRe SO ce eeseaes . Pittsburg,Calif. Cll .. oa 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ......8.75 Waukegan Jil. AT ......5.55 Foueomren, SD 134 STANDARD TRACK SPIKES sendy ia 21420 
Waukegan,Ill, A7 .\...'8.45 Worcester,Mass. AT ..-5. [so ar la 126 ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Y1. .5.60 Steelton, Pa. B2 a 
or we ee eevee « ’ é oe 
cester,Mass. A7,T6..8.75 WIRE, Galv'd ACER for Cores KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 13g KansasCity,Mo. SS ... 18.85 Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....4.20 
WIRE, Tire Bead Bartonville, Ill. ....8.15 Kokomo,Ind. C16 128 Lebanon,Pa, B2 ........5.60 
Bartonville, Ill.(1) K4..10.55 Monessen,Pa. Pie . 1111815 Minnequa,Colo. C10 .... 131 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...5.60 TRACK BOLTS (20) Treated 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ....10.80 Roebling,N.J. R5 ......8.45 Monessen,Pa. P7 ‘i126 Pittsburgh J5 ....5.60 KansasCity,Mo. S5_.....9.10 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ...... 10.80 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8. Pittsburg. Calif c11 | 111146 Seattle B3_............6.10 Lebanon,Pa.(32) B2 ... .8.85 
: Sia oa ' sect bis’ 126 80-Chicago,Ill. R2......5.60 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.10 
Mild Imp. Portsmouth,O.(18) P12. .126 Struth 0. ¥ ~ Pittsburgh 03, P14 910 
ROPE WIRE ee Siig ee AE cc ees oe ee ee ae 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 eee > 8.05 8.39 80.Chicago,Ill. R2 ...... 2g Youngstown R2 ........5.60 Seattle BS ...--- ..=8 
Buffalo W12 .................... 8.05 8.05 830 So.SanFran.,Calif. C10. .146 Std.  TeeRail 
a oko ccacseeves 8.05 8.05 8.39 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2...128 ° 4 ib “ 
a rm 8.05 8.30 Sterling,I1.(1) N15 126 RAILS Std. seg All 60 
Fostoria,O. 81 .........+.+--.-.- 8.05 8.05 8.30 a oes SS 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 .. 8.05 8.05 8.390 FENCE POSTS Col. Bessemer,Pa, C3 ....... 3.40 330 3.35 3.75 
Monessen,Pa, P7, P16 8.05 8.05 8.30 ChicagoHts.,IIl. C2 116 Ensley.Ala. T2 3.40 3.30 ~  e 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 ............ 8.35 8.35 860 Duluth AZ ............. 11¢ Fairfield,Ala. T2 ve 7+ ahi 
Palmer,Mass. W12.............. 8.35 8.35 360 Frankiin.Pa. FS .......116 Gary.Ind. C3 .......... 3.40 3.30 3.35 ; 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ............ 8.05 8.05 8.30 Huntington,w Va. W7 _ 116 Huntington.W.Va. W7 .. oe eae gi 3.75 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .. "  g'35 8.35 Sam Johnstown Pa, B2 ......116 124-Harbor,Ind. 1-2 3.40 3.30 3.35 i 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2- S08. See eee A, A ...«...:.. 1 eee ee es + (16)3.75 
eee Ee 8:05 8.05 soa Savion © P11 mara te anaes tig Lackawanna B2 . 3.40 3.30 Paid 75 
Trenton,N.J. AZ ................. 8.38 835 8:60 sTiane See eames! 121 _Minnequa, Colo. C10 3.40 3.30 ~ 4.25 
Waukegan,Iil, AT. 8.05 8.05 8.30 Mol! oh R2.. 112 Steelton,Pa, B2 ........ 3.40 3.30 te 
Williamsport,Pa, B2 ............ 815 815 840 So.Chicago R2......... 116 Williamsport, Pa, S19 s ares 
Worcester,Mass, J4, T6 ......... 8.35 8.35 8.60 Williamsport,Pa. S19 130 
M aor te Producing Companies Grade —_ caren — Cents per Ib 
M1 McLouth Steel Corp. 3 4 
M4 Mahoning Valley Steel ie ‘Detroit Steel Corp.” Ts Tenn. ak Chen Reg. Carbon ...-31.00 ISWACE SV. -+ n+ 000-0 0+ TEED 
M5 Medart Co. P13 Precision Drawn vtec! T3 Tenn. Prod. em. | Extra Carbon ...24. 30 18W,4Cr,2V,9Co . -185.50 
M6 Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co. P14 Pitts. Screw & Bolt C T4 Texas Steel Co. Spec. Carbon29.50-31.50 18W,4Cr,2V,6Co_.. . +» 169.50 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire P15 Pittsbureh Metall “set T5 Thomas Steel Co. Oil Hardening ...32.00 18.25W,4.25Cr,1V,4.7: 5Co ...156.50 
M9 Midvale Co. Pie Page Steal & Wire piv. T6 Thompson Wire Co. Cr Hot Wrk. ....32.00 20.25W,4.25Cr,1.6V,12.25Co 293.50 
M10 Missouri-Illinois Furnace nec re, | SOROR Or ... -5F ee Lee ee Eo... 71.00 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products P17 Plymouth Steel Co . ba prog ne mean. Psa pe nd ae 6 pe 
M13 Monarch Steel Co Ri Reeves Steel & Mate, C ‘ veg sedig an. San. 18W,4Cr,2V 113.00 6W,4Cr,3V,6Mo .. 97.00 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. R2 Re ublic Steel C - aa ie Sater: iron Works Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, BS, C4, C9, C13, 
~ s a public Steel Corp. U4 Universal Cyclops Steel C18, D4, F2, H4, J3, L3, M14, S88, T7, U4, V2, V3 
N2 National Supply Co. R3 Rhode Island Steel Corp. V2 Vanadium Alloys Steel 
N3 National Tube Co. R5 Roebling’s Sons, John A. V3 Vulcan.Crucible Steel Co. 
+ a Steel & Wire Co. = — —_ a W1 Wallace Barnes Co. HY pray — (24) Deduct 0.35¢ for finer than 
N ew Eng. HighCarb.Wire otary Electric Steel Co, W2 Wallingford Steel Co. 3 9% 5 
N8_ Newman-Crosby Steel R8 Reliance Div.,EatonMfg. W3 Washburn Wire Co. (3) Meron (4) laforetng. (36) arg fabricators 
N12 Niles Rolling Mill Co. S1 Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. W4 Washington Steel Corp. (6) Chicago or Birm. base. (%” bar, elec. furn. billet, 
N14 Nrthwst. Steel Roll.Mills S3 Sharon Steel Corp. W6 Weirton Steel Co. (7) To jobbers, 3 cols. lower 5.030) : to consumers, 5.080. 
N15 Northwestern 8.&W. Co, 85 Sheffield Steel Corp. W7 W. Va. Steel & Mfg. Co. ey ee ee eee 2) a= mill sizes. 
N16 New Delphos Mfg. Co. 86 Shenango Furnace Co. W8 West.Auto.Mach.Screw (iss bikes to. Si} gen 
03 Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. = = Co. W9 Wheatland Tube Co. (11) Cleveland & Pittsburgh base, (32) Untreated 
4 Oregon Steel Mills 8 Simonds Saw & Steel Co. wi10 Wheeling Steel Corp. (12) Worcester, Mass. base. (33) To jobbers, deduct 20 centa. 
1 ~Pacific States Steel Corp a ps seen any Sc ee a. - anda"s" 4 SOc. alias (35) 7a” and sy 
Pa Suaeee wee cae ee Suen on yt <tr (14) Also wide flange beams (36) 54” and narrower 
P4 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. S15 Stanley Works _ W14 Wisconsin § ty. | fe) a" end thinner: (37) 15 Ga. & lighter; 60” & 
> Pilgrim Drawn Steel S16 Struthers Iron & Steel I coor i ae Ra a a oe So onli 
8 Pittsb n ee nternational Harvester (17) Flats only. (38) 14 Ga. & lighter; 48” 
. urgh Coke&Chem. S17 Superior Drawn Steel Co. W15 Woodward Iron C (18) To dealers ; & 
‘7 Pittsburgh Steel Co. $18 Superior Steel Corp " W16 Worth Steel Co. os (19) Chicago & Pittsburgh base. proagaitip 
a Futaren Tube Co. $19 Sweet's Steel Co. W18 Wyckoff Steel Co 3} —— -Sooggd ~ Hligg = sa a cons que martuwer. 
ollak Stee ¥ ew Haven, Conn (40) ter than 0.035”; 
1 Co. $20 Southern States Steel Y1 Youngstown Sheet&Tube (22) Del. San Fran. Bay area. 0-035" and heavier. — 
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MARKET PRICES 








STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. 
Car 





BUTTWELD toad Discounts trom List, % 
Size List Pounds ———Black —Ga 
inches Per Ft Per Ft A 8 c D - F 
% 5.5¢ 0.24 36.5 34.5 33.5 5.5 3.5 5.5 
% 6.0 0.42 33.5 31.5 30.5 5.3 3.5 6.5 
& 6.0 0.57 29.0 27.0 26.0 0.5 +41.5 2.5 
hy 8.5 0.85 40.5 38.5 39.5 21.0 19.0 20.0 
% 11.5 1.13 43.5 41.5 42.5 25.0 23.0 24.0 
1 17.0 1.68 46.0 44.0 45.0 28.0 26.0 27.0 
1% 23.0 2.28 46.5 44.5 45.5 28.5 26.5 27.5 
1% 27.5 2.73 47.0 45.0 46.0 29.0 27.0 28.0 
2 37.0 3.68 47.5 45.5 46.5 29.5 27.5 28.5 
2% £58.5 5.82 48.0 46.0 47.0 30.0 28.0 29.0 
76.5 7.62 48.0 46.0 47.0 30. 28.0 29.0 


3 J q 
Column A: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. 
M6; Butler, Pa. %-%”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 1% per- 
centage points lower on %”, 2 points lower on %”, 3 points 
lower on %”, W10. Wheatland, Pa., 2 points lower on %” 
through %”, W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain, 
O. N3; Youngstown, plus 43% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- 
town Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 11 
points lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 31% 
on 3%” and 4”. 

Columns B & E: Sparrows Point, Md. B2. 

Columns C & F: Indiana Harbor, Ind., %” through 3”, 
Y-1; Alton, Ill. (Lorain, O., base) L1. 

Column D: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. quotes 1 pt lower 
on %” through 3”, P9; Sharon, Pa. M6, quotes 1 pt lower 
on %”, 1 pt higher on %” and 1 pt lower on %” through 
3”; Butler, Pa., %” through %”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 
W10 except 3% pts lower on %”, 2% pts lower on \%”, 3 
pts lower on %” Wheatland, Pa., except 2 pts lower on 
%”, %” and %”; W9. Following make %” and larger: 
Lorain, N3; Youngstown, plus 24.5% on 3%” and 4”, R2; 
Youngstown, Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana, Calif. K1 
quotes 8 pts lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 
15.5% on 3%” and 4”. 


SEAMLESS AND Carload Discounts from List, % 


ELECTRIC WELD Seamless Elec. Weld 
Size List Pounds Black Galv. Black Galv. 
A B c D 


2% 58.5 5.82 39.0 20.5 39.0 20.5 
3 76.5 7.62 39.0 20.5 39.0 20.5 
3% 92.0 9.20 41.0 22.5 41.0 22.5 

$1.09 10.89 41.0 22.5 41.0 22.5 
5 1.48 14.81 41.0 22.5 41.0 22.5 
6 1.92 19.18 41.0 22.5 


J a 5 41.0 22. 
Column A: Aliquippa J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 
Youngstown Y1. 
Column B: Aliquippa J5; Lorain, N3; Youngstown, Y1. 
Columns C & D: Youngstown R2., 


BOILER TUBES 
Net base c.l, prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft inclusive. 





o.D. B.W. —Seamless— Elec. Weld 

In. Ga. H.R. C.D. H.R. C.D. 
a. ak de sen 13 12.36 14.39 13.96 13.96 
Ban’ give wok 13 14.63 17.05 14.19 16.54 
Rae adenes 13 16.17 19.02 15.68 18.45 
1% ee 13 18.39 21.64 17.84 20.99 
ee ink ka Ke 13 20.61 24.24 19.99 23.51 
an. wes kee 13 22.96 27.03 22.27 26.22 
I  caawhee 12 25.29 29.76 24.53 28.87 
ae ch wee 12 27.71 32.58 26.88 31.60 
ere 12 29.36 34.53 28.48 33.49 
errr 12 30.82 36.27 29.90 35.18 
. eater 11 35.87 42.22 34.79 40.95 
. Sasser 11 38.52 45.35 37.36 43.99 
BR iskeassay 10 47.82 56.25 46.39 54.56 
GEE “beens 9 63.37 74.59 61.47 72.35 
DB vinagusvee 9 73.37 86.32 71.17 83.73 
Di nae seu 7 112.62 132.51 twas ae. 


Boiler tube producers include Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., National Tube Co., Globe Steel Tubes Co., Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Republic Steel Corp., Standard Tube Co. 














CLAD STEELS 
(Cents per pound) 
——Plates Strip-—— Sheets———-—~ 
Cold-Rolled Copper 


Cladding Carbon Base Carbon Base Carbon Base Base 
Stainless 10% 20% 10% Both Sides 10% 20% Both Sides 
OO ak “econ (owen Wabi wee 6 19.75 21.50— 75.00 


24.00 
304 ... 23.50 26.50— die boa S Sas 20.75— 22.50— 77.00 
28.00 23.50 25.5 
Be Cer PPS ; ees 79.00 
309 ... 29.00 33.50 ‘ Ee 
310 ... 35.00 39.50 Sete: > Bikes eld aoe See 
SOG. x's 5 HBO ae 26.00 28.00- “vo 
32.50 34.5 
317 ... 33.00 37.50 a | 
318 ... 32.00 36.50 PE Sap ee ee 
— eee UL US eee 23.00 25.00 90.00 
347 ... 26.00 29.00— baw Laie 24.00 26.00—- 94.00 
30.50 31.5 
405 ... 19.75 26.25 : :% pas. Raat 
410 ... 19.25 25.75 
430 ... 19.25 25.75 comes) Ses 5 Se eee Oe 
Nickel . 31.00 41.00 31.50 41.00 TEC 
Inconel, 39.00 51.00 sheik ws 23) sewn cabs, veee) Gee 
Monel . 32.00 42.00 26.50 33.50 ion . oca0- Cee 


GUE © 5 cnt aver a eS are. oF aa 

* Deoxidized. + 127.20c for hot-rolled. t 22.40c for hot- 
rolled. Production points for carbon base products: Stain- 
less plates, sheets, Conshohocken, Pa. A3 and New Castle, 
Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. W16, Coates- 
ville, Pa. L7 and Washington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, 
monel-clad plates, Coatesville L7; nickel monel, copper-clad 
strip, Carnegie, Pa., S18. Production point for copper-base 
sheets is Carnegie, Pa. A13. 





BOLTS, NUTS 


CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS 
(.0.b. midwestern plunts, 
per cent off list for less than 
case lots to consumers) 
6 in, and shorter: 

\-in. & smaller diam.. 4 


ys-in, & %-iM. ....-6- 

%-in. and larger ..... 26 
Longer than 6 in.: 

All diams. ......e+ee- 22 
Lag bolts, all diams.: 

6 in, and shorter ..... 30 

over 6 in. long ....-.-- 28 


Ribbed Necked Carriage. 26 
Blank 2... ccc ccccrccceces 40 
PAO 6.64 o.c.00'bid 0 eae eee sare 40 
Step, Elevator, Tap, and 
Sleigh Shoe ....--«++.+ 
Tire bolts ......-eeseeee 20 
Boiler & Fitting-Up bolts 37 


NUTS 


H.P. & C.P. Reg. & Heavy 


Square: 
%-in, and smaller .... 4 


fo-in, & H-im. ...-0- 

M-in.-1L rin, occ eeeee 23 

1% in. and larger .... 16 
H.P. Hex.: Reg. Heavy 


Y%-in. & smaller 33 29 
fs-in, & %-in.. 28 25 


C.P. Hex: 
%-in, & smaller 33 29 


1% in. & larger 20 17 
SEMIFINISHED NUTS 
American Standard 

(Per cent off list for less 
than case or keg quantities) 
%-in. and Hvy. Reg. Lght. 

smaller .... 35 41 41 
fr-in. & %-in. 30 36 36 
%-in.-1%-in. . 27 31 33 
1%-in.&larger 17 21 mal 


STEEL STOVE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. plant; per cent off 
list in packages) 
Plain finish ...... 63.5 & 10 
Plated finishes - 50 &10 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
(1020 steel; packaged; per 
cent off list) 

6 in. or shorter: 
\%-in, through %-in, .. 50 
%-in. through 1 in. ... 43 
Longer than 6 in.: 
\%-in. through %-in. .. 33 
%-in, through 1 in. .. 13 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 


(Packaged; per cent off list) 
1 in. diam, x 6 in. and 


GRE oii ctnws pancake 46 
1 in. and smaller diam. 
X GVO OO. sais-de seas 33 


HEADLESS SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
No. 10 and smaller ..... 41 
%4-in. diam. & larger .... 24 
N.F. thread, all diams. . 18 


RIVETS 


F.0.b. midwestern plants 
Structural %-in., larger 7.25c 
ye-in., UNder .....000. 43 off 


WASHERS, WROUGHT 


F.o.b. shipping point, to job- 
DR .s cnnras List to 50c off 


ELECTRODES 


(Threaded, with nipples, un- 
boxed, f.o.b. plant) 








GRAPHITE 
Inches Cents 
Diam Length per Ib 
17,18,20 60,72 6.00 
8 to 16 48,60,72 16.50 
7 48,60 17.75 
6 48,60 19.00 
4,5% 40 19.50 
3 40 20.50 
2% 24,30 21.00 
2 24,30 23.00 

CARBON 
40 100,110 7.50 
35 100,110 7.50 
30 84,110 7.50 
24 72 to 104 7.50 
17to20 34,90 7.50 
14 60,72 8.00 
10,12 60 8.25 


STAINLESS STEEL 
(Cents per pound) 


Bars 

Wire 
C.R. Struc- 
Type Sheets Strip turals 
301... 39.00 32.00 30.00 
302... 39.00 34.50 30.00 
303... 41.00 38.00 32.50 
304... 41.00 36.50 31.50 


347 sheet, except 309 E2. 


Baltimore, bars, wire and 
structurals A10, 


Brackenridge, Pa,, sheets A4. 


Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, 
sheets & strip U4. 


Butler, Pa., sheets and strip 
except Types 303, 309, 416, 
420, 501 & 502 A10. 

Carnegie, Pa., strip except 
Type 416, S18. 

Cleveland, strip A7. 


Detroit, strip, except Types 
303, 309, 321, 416, 420, 
501 and 502 M1. 

Dunkirk,N.Y., bars, wire A4. 

Duquesne, Pa., bars C3. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., bars and 
wire, except Types 501 and 
502 J6. 

Gary, Ind., sheets except 
Type 416 C3. 

Harrison, N. J., strip C18. 

Harrison, N. J., Types 302, 
304, 316 wire and strip D6. 


Massillon, all products R2. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars; sheets 
except Type 416 C3. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars & wire 
except Types 301, 309, 501 
& 502; strip Types 410 & 
430 only F2. 

Middletown, O., sheets ex- 
cept Types 303, 416, 420, 
501 and 502 A110. 

Midland, sheets & strip C18. 

Munhall, Pa., bars C3. 


Pittsburgh, sheets C18. 

Reading, Pa., bars & strip 
C4. 

So. Chicago, Ill, bars & 
structurals C3. 

Syracuse, N. Y., bars, wire 
& structurals C18. 

Titusville, Pa., bars, U4. 

Wallingford, Conn., strip, ex- 
cept 309, W2 quotes 0.25 
cents higher. 

Washington, Pa., bars, sheets 
& strip J3. 

Washington, Pa., Types 301 
through 347 sheets & strip 
as listed except 303 & 309; 
316 sheets 59.50c,_ strip 
61.50c W4. 

Watervliet, N. Y., structur- 
als & bars A4. 

Waukegan, bars & wire A7. 

West Leechburg, Pa., strip, 
A4,. 

Youngstown, strip C8. 


COAL, CHEMICALS 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
Pure benzol ..... 25.00-30.00 
Toluol, one deg.. .21.00-28.00 
Industrial xylol . .21.00-29.50 
Per ton bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia.$32-45 
Cents per pound, ovens 
Phenol, 40 (carlots, non- 
returnable drums) ..17.25 
Do., less than carlots. .18.00 
Do., tank cars ........15.50 


FLUORSPAR 


Metallurgical grade, _ f.0.b. 
shipping point, in Ill., Ky., 
net tons, carloads, effective 
CaF, content, 70% or more, 
$39; less than 60%, $36. 

Imported, net ton, duty paid, 
metallurgical grade, $28-$29. 


METAL POWDERS 


(Per pound, f.0.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as oter. 
wise noted.) 

Sponge lron: Cents 
98+ % Fe, carlots.. 15.0 
Swedish, c.i.f. New 
York, in bags ...7.40-8.59 

Electrolytic Iron: 

Annealed, 99.5% Fe 39.59 
Unannealed, 99+ % 
\, Se eerre Pre oes 33.50 
Unannealed 99+ % 
Fe(minus 325 mesh) 48.50 

Powder Flakes ......, 44.50 

Carbonyl Iron: 
97.9-99.8%, size 5 to 

10 microns. .70.00-135.00 

Aluminum: 

Carlots, freight 

allowed ...... coos 27,00 
Atomized, 500 Ib 

drums, freight al- 


WOWOE. 000s ccanasas 30.00 
Brass, 10-ton lots.28.50-31,25 
Copper: 

Electrolytic ........ 33.75 

MOGUOON: 6 <2 née sewia BOBO 
EMER ond ks ccecdacb cee mee 
Manganese: 


Minus 100-mesh .... 52.00 

Minus 35 mesh .... 458,00 

Minus 200 mesh .... 56.00 
Nickel unannealed ... 75.50 
Nickel-Silver, 10-ton 


SE saim ooa-8 bene ka ae 41.75 
DEON ab k cee rexaat and 34.00 
Solder (plus cost of 

ES No.an veep amek 8.50 
Stainless Steel, 302 .. 75.00 
5 I a ay ete 20 
Zinc, 10-ton lots.20.50-28.00 
Tungsten: Dollars 


99%, minus 80 to 200 
mesh, freight allowed: 
over 1000 Ib ..... 2.90 
BODO Fld «i 4 he's se 2.95 
less than 1000 Ib.. 3.00 
98.8% minus 65 mesh, 
freight allowed: 
1000 Ib and over.. 2.90 
less than 1000 Ib .. 3.00 


Molybdenum: 
99%, minus 80 to 200 mesh, 
OVOD BOO BW occces 2.25 
200 to 500 Ib ..... 2.60 


less than 200 Ib .. 2.75 
82-88%, freight allowed, 
2000 Ib and over.. 2.40 
less than 2000 Ib.. 2.45 
Chromium, electrolytic 
99% Cr min. ...... 3.50 


METALLURGICAL COKE 
Price per net ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 
Connellsvll,fur. .$14.60-14.50 
Connellsvll,fdry, .15.00-16.00 
New River, foundry ...19.00 
Wise county, foundry. .15.95 
Wise county, furnace. .15.20 
OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 
Kearney, N. J., ovens.$22.00 
Everett, Mass., ovens 
New England, del. .{23.40 


Chicago, ovens ....... 21.00 
Chicago del. .......22.45 
ROTO, GOs ss>.ce0ee 24.91 

Terre Haute, ovens ...21.20 

Milwaukee, ovens ....21.75 

Indianapolis, ovens ....20.75 
Chicago, del. .......24.12 
Cincinnati, del. .....23,67 
Detroit, del. ........24.65 

Ironton, O., ovens ....20.40 
Cincinnati, del, .....22.71 


Painesville, O., ovens. .21.90 
Buffalo, del. ........24.02 
Cleveland, del. ..... 23.62 
Brie; as SW ies 22.04 

Birmingham, ovens ....19.15 
Birmingham, del. ...20.20 

Philadelphia, ovens .. .21.25 

Neville Island,Pa.,ovens 21,00 

Swedeland, Pa., ovens. .21.20 

St. Louis, ovens ......22.99 
St. Louis, del, ......24.12 

Portsmouth, O., ovens. .20.15 


Cincinnati, del. ...... 22.71 
Detroit, ovens ........21.65 
Detroit, del. .......%22.65 
Buffalo, del, ...s6.. 24.69 
WG, TE. Hance veices 24.09 
Pontiac, del. ......6. 23.04 
Saginaw, del, ....... 24.40 


Includes representa- 
tive switching charge of: 
*, $1.00; t, $1.45, one-track 
charge being $1.20, ‘two 
tracks $1.40, and three oF 
more tracks $1.50. {Or 
within $4.15 freight zone 
from works. 
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STEEL 
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MARKET PRICES 











WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 




















SHEETS- 
H.R. 18 Ga., Gal. 

Heavier* C.R. 10 Ga.t 
New York(city) 5.82 6.84 7.73 
New York(c’try) 5.52 6.64 7.53 
Boston (city) .. 5.95 6.75 7.37 
Boston (c’try) . 5.75 6.55 7.17 
Phila. (city) 6.60-6.70 6.75 7.10 
Phila. (c’try).. 6.35-6.45 6.50 6.85 
Balt. (city) ... 5.35 6.59 6.66 
Balt. (c’try) 5.15 6.39 6.46 
Norfolk, Va. .. 6.10 eas 
Richmond, Va.. 5.55 za 6.80 
Wash. (w’hse). 5.56 6.80 6.73 
Buffalo (del.).. 5.35 6.15 7.10 
Buffalo (w’hse). 5.15 5.95 6.90 
Pitts. (w’hse).. 5.15 5.95°  6.60-6.70 
Detroit (w’hse) 5.33 6.08* 7.09 
Cleveland (del.) 5.35 6.15 7.30 
Cleve. (w’hse). 5.15 5.95 7.10 
Cincin. (city).. 5.57 6.14 6.54 
Chicago (city) . 5.35 6.15 7.05 
Chicago (w’hse) 5.15 5.95 6.85 
Milwaukee(city) 5.49 6.29 6.94 
Milwau. (c’try) 5.29 6.09 7.14 
St. Louis (del.) 5.68 6.48 7.28 
St. L. (w’hse). 5.48 6.28 7.08 
Kans, City(city) 5.95 6.75 7.60 
KansCity(w’hse) 5.75 6.55 7.40 
Omaha, Nebr. 6.13% vee 8.33 
Birm'ham (del.) 5.30 6.10 6.302 
Birm'hm(w’ hse) 5.15 5.95 6.152 
Los Ang. (city) 6.10 7.65 8.20 
L. A. (w’hse).. 5.90 7.45 8.00 
San Francisco . 6.509 7.603 7.503 
Seattle-Tacoma. 6.60 8.158 aici 


REFRACTORIES 


(Prices per 1000 bricks, f.0.b. plant) 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, Farber, 
Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, or 
Curwensville, Pa., Ottawa, Ill., $106. Hard- 
fired, $142 at above points. 
High-Heat Duty: Salina, Pa. $91; Woodbridge, 
N. J., St. Louis, Farber, Vandalia, Mexico, 
Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Clearfield, Beach 
Creek, or Curwensville, Pa., Olive Hill, 
Hitchins, Haldeman, or Ashland, Ky., Troup, 
or Athens, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Ports- 
mouth, or Oak Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill., $86. 
Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, or Van- 
dalia, Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Beach 
Creek, or Clearfield, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or Troup, Tex., 
Stevens Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, 
Ill., $80. 
Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Portsmouth, O., 
Clearfield, Orviston, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., $72; 
Ottawa, Ill., $70. 


LADLE BRICK 
Dry Press: Freeport, Merill Station, Clearfield, 
Pa., Irondale, Wellsville, O., Chester, W. Va., 
New Cumberland, W. Va., $60. 
Wire Cut: Chester, W. Va., Wellsville, O., 
New Cumberland, W. Va., $58. 
MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 
St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., $96; Ottawa, 
Ill., $90; Beach Creek, Pa., $86. 


SILICA BRICK 

Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, Pa., Ports- 
mouth, O., Ensley, Ala., $86; Hays, Pa., 
$91; Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., 
$95; Lehi, Utah, Los Angeles, $101. 

Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sproul, Pa., Birming- 
ham, $84. 

Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., 


Hays, Pa., $85. 
BASIC BRICK 


(Base prices per net ton; f.o.b. works, Balti- 
more or Chester, Pa.) 

Burned chrome brick, $68; chemical-bonded 

chrome brick, $72; magnesite brick, $94; 

chemical-bonded magnesite, $83. 


MAGNESITE 
(Base prices per net ton, f.o.b. works, 
Chewelah, Wash.) 

Domestic dead - burned, %” grains; bulk, $33; 
single paper bags, $38. 

DOLOMITE 

(Base prices per net ton) 

Domestic, dead-burned bulk; Bonne Terre, 
Mo., Blue Bell, Williams, Millville, W. Va., 
Gibsonburg, Woodville, O., $12.25; Thornton, 
McCook, Ill, $12.35; Dolly Siding, Mo., 
$12.45; Martin, Millersville, Narlo, Clay Cen- 
ter, and Bettsville, O., Billmeyer, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa., $13. 








BARS Standard 

STRIP. H.R. Alloy = Structural PLATES——— 
H.R.* C.R.* H.R. Rds, C.F. Rds. 41405 Shapes Carbon Floor 
6.14 5.97 6.64 8.60 5.95 6.18 7.64 
5.84 5,67 6.44 8.40 5.65 5.88 7.34 
5.90 5.80 6.39 8.70 5.95 6.28 7.48 
5.70 5.60 6.19 8.50 5.75 6.08 7.28 
5.90 5.85 6.46 8.40 5.70 5.90 7.00 
5.65 5.60 6.21 8.15 5.45 5.65 6.75 
5.79 5.79 6.39 5.89 5.60 7.24 
5.59 5.59 6.19 5.69 5.40 7.04 
6.30 6.15 7.20 6.20 6.15 7.55 
5.83 5.73 6.30 5.83 5.65 7.33 
6.00 6.00 6.62 wae 6.10 5.81 7.45 
5.61 ae 5.35 5.95 10.10tt® 5.55 5.85 7.15 
5.41 ee 5.15 5.75 9.90tts 5.35 5.65 6.95 
5.20 6.15 5.10 5.75 9.55tt 5.25 5.35 6.60 
5.49 Sine 5.39 5.91 9.86tt® 5.64 5.79 6.88 
5.44 6.35 5.32 5.95 8.31 5.57 5.72 6.92 
5.24 6.15 5.12 5.75 8.16 5.37 5.52 6.72 
5.50 5.50 6.11 ati 5.79 5.94 7.10 
5.30 5.30 5.85 9.75tt® 5.45 5.60 6.80 
5.10 5.10 5.65 9.55tts 5.25 5.40 6.60 
5.44 5.44 6.09 9.89tts 5.59 5.74 6.94 
5.24 5.24 5.89 9.69tts 5.39 5.54 6.74 
5.63 5.63 6.28 10.08tts 5.78 5.93 7.13 
5.43 5.43 6.08 9.88tts 5.58 5.73 6.93 
5.90 5.90 6.55 6.05 6.20 7.60 
5.70 5.70 6.35 5.85 6.00 7.40 
6.13 6.18 6.98 6.18 6.38 7.83 
5.25 5.25 6.88 5.40 5.55 7.83 
5.10 ia 5.10 eee 5.25 5.40 at 
6.15 8.90 6.10 7.75 6.10 6.20 8.40 
5.95 8.70 5.90 7.55 5.90 6.00 8.20 
7.459 8.253 6.30° 7.55 aie 6.309 6.408 8.509 
6.85 és 6.35 8.50 10.10 6.20 6.357 8.407 


ORES 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE 
Gross ton, 51%% (natural), lower lake ports. 
After Jan. 25, 1950, increases or decreases, if 
any, in upper lake rail freight, dock handling 
charges and taxes thereon are for buyer’s 
account. 


Old range bessemer .......-+esseseeee $8.10 
Old range nonbessemer .........e+ee05 7.95 
Mesabi bessemer .......scecesecscvees 7.85 
Mesabi nonbessemer .......-seeeeeees 7.70 
High phosphorus .......-se+seeseeeres 7.70 
EASTERN LOCAL ORE 
Cents per unit, del. E. Pa. 

Foundry and basic 56.62% concentrates 
GOMTFRSE cniccccceiscccctacscvcwessec 16.00 
FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 

Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 
POE oo WV ea RCE KERTH Reedonacev ees 17.00 
Long-term contract 15.00 
North African hematites ...........+.. 15.75 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% ........++.+. 18.00 


TUNGSTEN ORE 
Net ton unit, duty paid 


Chinese ...-$29.00-$30.00 

BPOSINAG 566 o:e06.00. 506 00% 0 dace 29.00-30.00 

SRORTVURRS ik abbas 6 B06 4 04 Od 4060 29.00-30.00 

Domestic scheelite, del. 32.00 
MANGANESE ORE 

Long term contracts, nominal; nearby, 48%, 


duty paid, 79.8c-81.8c per long ton unit, c.i.f. 
U. S. ports; prices on lower grades adjusted 
to manganese content and impurities. 
CHROME ORE ‘ 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., or Tacoma, Wash. 
Indian and African 


OS BIE: | o's Fo 8b ed tn0 00 On Ress ds dee $32.50 

ES er rr ene 35.00-36.00 

MBO TO REID Cree seduce vans 40 veicse ves 26 

South African Transvaal 

Mee ICON No csvGs cat caecetavss $17.00-18.00 

45% no ratio yates Bwe ee 20 beeen 

SORES ecb és ce ance sade teusstaké 6. 

Be SUMED ecvcccs cubs ew se vevcer 27.00-27.50 
Brazilian 

BE SE POM oa occ da eaca nb cd pesees $32.00 
Rhodesian 

MP OO SUED > 6's koe ds tain'e-© 0.05 5 abies $20.00-21.00 

EE ee RUN Ss 4 dig 004-6. 060.0:04 40-9 6.0.09 uh 26.00 

ee OD a dG ws dibs c wc eads dele ee 35.00-36.00 

Domestic—rail nearest seller 
SS Pe eae See SO Ye 9.00 
MOLYBDENUM 
Sulphide concentrates per lb, molyb- 
denum content, mines .....,....... .90 





FERROALLOYS 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 
Splegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si), Carlot 
per gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per 
ton lower. 

Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C7% 
approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross 
ton of alloy, cl., packed, $184; gross ton lots, 
packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216; 
f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y., or 
Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.o.b, Bir- 
mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces, $172, 
Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 
Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 
to above prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago 
warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, 
$231 f.0.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for 
each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max, 
0.10% C, 24.75¢ per Ib of contained Mn, car- 
load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. 
Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max, 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, lc for max. 0.30% C, 
1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. 
75% C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 
Add 0.5c to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, 
bulk 18.15¢ per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Manganese Metal, 2” x D (Mn 96% min., Fe 
2% max., Si 1% max., C 0.2% max.): Car- 
load lump bulk, 29c per lb of metal; packed, 
29.75c; ton lot 31.25c; less ton lot 33.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 

Manganese, Electrolytic: 250 Ib to 1999 lb, 32c; 
2000 to 39,999 lb, 30c; 40,000 Ib or more, 28c. 
Premium for hydrogen-removed metal 1.5¢c per 
pound, f.o.b. cars Knoxville, Tenn. Freight 
allowed to St. Louis or to any point east of 
Mississippi. 

Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95¢ 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot 
10.60c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For 
2% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 0.2c from 
above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l., 
lump, bulk, 20.5c per Ib of contained Cr. c.1., 
packed 21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

*“*SM’’ High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 
high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 

(Please turn to page 154) 
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Metal Supplies Continue Tight 


Advances of 1-cent a pound in lead, 21/2 cents in zinc fail 
to lessen buying pressure. Split in copper market spreads 
to brass mill products. Tin drops below $1 level 


New York—Zinc advanced 2% cents 
a pound Sepi. 7 to the basis of 17.50c, 
East St. Louis. 

Demand for zinc continues ex- 
tremely heavy with sellers distrib- 
uting their offerings carefully. No 
improvement in the tight supply sit- 
uation is being forecast over nearby 
months. 

Rise of 1-cent in price of lead on 
Sept. 1 was fifth upward revision in 
seven weeks and brought the market 
to 14.80c, St. Louis. This is the high- 
est level attained since Sept. 24, 1949, 
when the market was quoted 14-cent 
higher. 

The latest advance failed to im- 
prove the demand-supply situation, 
since consumers continue to inquire 
for larger tonnages than are avail- 
able. Business on the Commodity Ex- 
change is being transacted at prices 
ranging around 15.25c. 

Manufacturers of lead _ products, 
oxides and pigments posted higher 
prices for their products following 
the advance in the primary lead 
market. 

Tin Prices Ease—The decline in tin 
prices which started during the final 
week in August continues. From a 
price of $1.045 on Aug. 26, Straits 
spot declined to 94.50c, a new low 
since the end of July but subsequent- 
ly recovered to 99.00c. Consumers 
are showing very little buying inter- 
est and the offerings on all positions 
are in excess of demands. 

Split Market in Copper—Additional 
producers have raised their prices to 
the basis of 24.50c, delivered Con- 
necticut Valley, but two major pro- 
ducers have taken no action. Very 
little metal is available at the lower 
level, however, since one seller is 
practically sold out for September 
delivery and has not opened October 
books. Sellers who have opened Oc- 
tober books are allocating tonnages 
to regular customers. 

An unusually mixed price situation 
prevails in the copper products mar- 
ket. American Brass Co. advanced 
its prices 2 cents a pound Sept. 5 on 
copper products and advanced brass 
product _ prices proportionately. 
Bridgeport Brass Co. had previously 
issued a revised price schedule, ef- 
fective as of Sept. 1, which shows 
prices generally below the American 
Brass list. Revere Copper & Brass 
Inc. raised prices, effective Sept. 7, 
on copper products two cents a pound 
with alloys advancing proportionate- 
ly. Other brass mills have not as 
yet taken similar price action. Vari- 
ance in scrap allowances is also noted. 

General Cable Corp. announced 
that effective Sept. 7 certain price 
increases for size are being made. On 
weatherproof wire, the increases 
range from 1.95 cents to 3 cents a 
pound; on bare wire, 2.25 cents to 
2.60 cents on wire 16 gage and heav- 
ier and 0.90 cents to 1.65 cents on 
17 gage and lighter. No increase for 
size is made by the company with 
respect to magnet wire. The company 
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made no change in its base prices. 
Antimony prices advanced 4 cents 
a pound on Aug. 31. 


Aluminum Silicate Deposit 


Seattle—Gladding, McBean & Co., 
San Francisco, is developing a deposit 
of aluminum silicate near Lovelock, 
Nev., according to reports here. The 
company manufactures terra cotta, 
pipe, face brick, roof tile, etc. 


Tighter Export Controls Pend 


Washington—Tightening of export 
controls on nonferrous metals prob- 
ably will be necessary to protect do- 
mestic supplies for anticipated de- 
fense and civilian requirements, of- 
ficials of the Commerce Department 
told industry representatives here 
last week. Extension of export con- 
trols and imposition of export quo- 
tas is proposed. The industry group 
pointed out that undue restriction on 
exports of finished metals might have 
an adverse effect on the procurement 
of imported strategic raw materials 
needed for United States industrial 
production. 


Apex Plans To Build Plant 


Chicago—Apex Smelting Co., this 
city, is considering Helena, Ark., as 
a possible site for an aluminum pro- 
ducing plant. The company also is 
considering a site in the Grand river 
dam area near Oklahoma City, Okla. 
The company purchased the plant, 
equipment and inventories of Nation- 
al Smelting Co., Cleveland, in 1948 
for $1.6 million and continues to op- 
erate the plant in that city. 


Kaiser Expands Newark Mill 


Newark, O.-—-Expansions and di- 
versifications for the production of 
scores of additional products are be- 
ing completed at the local plant of 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
A new Alloys Division has been added 
to the local plant to supply special 
alloy, ingot and billets to foundries, 
extrusion plants, and other noninte- 
grated fabricators. 


Aluminum Output Rate Up 


Washington — Domestic production 
of primary aluminum totaled 60,400 
net tons in June, reports the Bureau 
of Mines. Although total output de- 
clined 2 per cent because of the 
shorter month, the average daily rate 
of production established a new 
peacetime record. Output came to 
61,929 tons in May and 54,184 tons 
in June, 1949. Stocks at the end of 
June amounted to 14,500 tons com- 
pared with 16,341 tons at the end of 
May, 11,628 tons at the end of March 
and 28,165 tons at end of January. 

Net imports decreased 35 per cent 


to 9251 tons in June as receipts from 
Canada declined for the third suc 


cessive month. Imports of semi- 
crude aluminum from United King- 
dom were also lower. Exports of 
sheets, plates, bars, etc. to the Philip- 
pines declined, but those to Palestin 
were greatly increased. 

Output of aluminum ingot at sec- 
ondary smelters increased 5 per cent 
to 13,029 net tons in May. 


Bauxite Production Increases 


Washington—-Domestic mine pro- 
duction of bauxite increased to 359,- 
938 long tons (dried equivalent) in 
the second quarter of this year, the 
greatest output for a _ three-month 
period since the end of 1948, reports 
the Bureau of Mines. Total produc- 
tion of Alabama and Georgia bauxite 
declined in the second quarter, as the 





STEEL'S Metal Price 
Averages for July, 1950 


(Cents per pound) 
Electrolytic Copper, del. 


Conn, 22.870 
Lead, St. Louis 12.726 
Prime, Western Zinc, 

E. St. Louis 15.000 


Straits Tin, New York. . 102.120 
Primary Aluminum 


Ingots, del, vine kOe 
Antimony, f.o.b. Laredo, 

fi Soa .. 24.648 
Nickel, f.o.b. refinery 48.000 
Silver, New York 72.750 











American Cyanamid Co. ceased op- 
eration of its mines in the Anderson- 
ville, Ga., district. 

Total imports of bauxite on an 
“as shipped” basis increased in the 
second quarter to 640,896 tons from 
628,318 tons in the first quarter, de- 
spite a decline from Surinam, the 
largest foreign source. Receipts from 
both Indonesia and British Guiana 
gained, the former to a record high 
level. Exports to Canada decreased 
5 per cent to 7566 tons, 


Castings Shipments Rise 


Washington—Shipments of nonfer- 
rous castings in June, on an average 
working-day basis, were 4 per cent 
above May and 56 per cent above 
June, 1949, Bureau of the Census re- 
ports. Shipments, unadjusted for 
number of working days, totaled 
171.3 million pounds in June com- 
pared with 164.4 million pounds in 
May and 109.5 million pounds in 
June, 1949. The June, 1950, total in- 
cluded 83 million pounds of copper 
castings, 37.6 million pounds of alu- 
minum castings, 48.8 million pounds 
of zinc castings, 0.8 million pounds 
of magnesium castings, and 1.1 mil- 
lion pounds of lead die castings. 

Unfilled orders at the end of June 
for these nonferrous castings amount- 
ed to 145.7 million pounds, 4.4 mil- 
lion pounds above May and 40.5 mil- 
lion pounds above the total at th: 
end of June, 1949. 
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MARKET PRICES 





Primary Metals 


Copper: Electrolytic 22.50-24.50c, Conn. Val- 
ley; Lake 24.62%c, delivered. 

Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 25.50c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 35.00c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
29.50c; No. 1 yellow (No, 405) 21.75c. 

Zine: Prime western 17.50c; brass special 
17.75¢c; intermediate 18.00c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 16.10-17.60c delivered. 

Lead: Common 14.80c; chemical 14.90c; cor- 
roding 14.90c, St. Louis, 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.50c, 
pigs 16.50c. Base prices for 10,000 lb and over, 
Freight allowed on 500 Ib or more but not in 
excess of rate applicable on 30,000 lb c.l. or- 
ders. 
Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 24.50- 
24.75c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No, 2 grade) 
24.00c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch bars, 
granulated or shot; Grade 1, 25.00c; grade 2 
24.00-24.50c; grade 3, 23.25-23.50; grade 4, 
23.00c. Prices include freight at carload rate 
up to 75 cents per 100 Ib. 
um: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 

ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over 22.50c, f.o.b. 
Freeport, Tex. 
Tin: Grade A, prompt and September 99.00c, 
October 98.50c, November 98.00c. 
Antimony: American 9$9-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below 28.50c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties 0.1% max.) 29.00c; f.o.b, Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. Foreign, 99%; Chinese 
nom.; English, nom.; Belgian, 28.50c, duty 
paid, New York, 
Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 48.00c; 25-lb pigs, 
50.50c; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 51.50c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
— oe include import duty. 

ereury: Open market, spot, New Y - 
$80 per 76-lb flask. vin — 
Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $30.00 per 
Ib contained Be, f.o.b., Cleveland and Read- 
ing, Pa, 
Hoge en —— or flat forms, 

4 -} spec or patented sha 30. 
a ee a ae . 3 _ Ib for 500 Ib eas: 

‘ or : 
oll ond (case); $1.87 per Ib 
Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
Silver: Open market, New York, 72.75c per oz. 
Platinum: $87-$90 per ounce from refiners. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 
Iridium: $220 per troy ounce. 
Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 
COPPER AND BRASS 


(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b, mill; 
based on 22.50-cent copper.) 

Sheet: Copper 37.43; yellow brass 34.19; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 37.38; 90%, 36.93; red 
brass, 85% 35.96; 80%, 35.52; best quality, 
35.04; nickel silver, 18%, 48.39; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5% 55.11. 

Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 33.28; cold-drawn 
34.53; yellow brass free cutting, 28.54; com- 


NONFERROUS METALS 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


ALUMINUM 
(30,000 Ib base; freight allowed on 500 Ib or 
more, but not in excess of rate applicable on 
30,000 Ib c.l. orders. 
Sheets and Circles: 2S and 3S mill finish c.]. 


Coiled 
Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 
Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 
Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 
0.249-0.136 12-48 27.4 aS cas 
0.135-0.096 12-48 27.9 — pee 
0.095-0.077 12-48 28.4 26.5 30.1 
0.076-0.061 12-48 29.0 26.7 30.3 
0.060-0.048 12-48 29.2 26.9 30.6 
0.647-0.038 12-48 29.6 27.1 30.9 
0.037-0.030 12-48 30.0 27.5 31.4 
0.029-0.024 12-48 30.4 27.8 31.8 
0.023-0.019 12-36 31.0 28.2 32.3 
0.018-0.017 12-36 31.6 28.8 33.1 
0.016-0.015 12-36 32.3 29.4 34.0 
0.014 12-24 33.2 30.2 35.1 
0.013-0.012 12-24 34.1 30.9 36.0 
0.011 12-24 35.1 31.8 37.2 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 36.1 32.8 38.5 
0.009-0.0085 12-24 37.3 33.9 40.0 
0.008-0.0075 12-24 38.6 35.1 41.6 
0.007 12-18 40.0 36.4 43.4 
0.006 12-18 41.5 37.7 47.5 


* Minimum length, 60 inches.  { Maximum 


diameter, 24 inches. 
Screw Machine Stock: 5000 lb and over. 





Diam. (in.) —Round— Hexagonal—— 

or distance R317-T4, 

across flats 178-T4 R317-T4 17S-T4 
0.125 48.5 ses ae a 
0.156-0.203 41.5 ak 
0.219-0.313 38.5 ay 
0.344 37.5 ee 47.5 
0.375 37.0 46.0 44.5 
0.406 37.0 eee aches 
0.438 37.0 46.0 44.5 
0.469 37.0 eye toe 
0.500 37.0 46.0 44.5 
0.531 37.0 ape 
0.563 37.0 42.0 
0.594 37.0 
0.625 37.0 43.5 42.0 
0.656 37.0 
0.688 37.0 each 42.0 
0.750-1.000 36.0 41.0 39.5 
1.063 36.0 wan 38.0 
1.125-1.500 35.0 39.5 38.0 
1.563 35.0 yeas 37.0 
1.625 34.0 aan 37.0 
1.688-2.000 34.0 Peas 

LEAD 

(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 

Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 

more $20.00 per cwt; add 50c cwt, 10 sq 

ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils $20.00 per 

cwt, Traps and bends: List prices plus 58% 

ZINC 
Sheets, 23.25c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 lb and over. 
Ribbon zine in coils, 22.50c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 


lb and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 21.50c; 
over 12-in., 22.50c 
“A”? NICKEL 
(Base prices f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 69.00c. Strip, cold-rolled, 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9% flake, f.o.b. Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 25.50c; 5 tons and over 26. 00c ; 
1 to 5 tons, 26.50c; less than 1 ton 27.00c. 
Copper Anodes: Base 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.o.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed; Flat un- 
trimmed 34.09c; oval 33.59c; cast 32.12c. 
Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
1000 lb 51.40c, under 1000 lb 49.40c, f.0.b, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %4-0z ball, in 200 lb 
drums, 1 to 900 lb, 18.00c; 1000 to 19,000 Ib, 
17.00c, f.o.b, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Packaged 
in 100 lb drums add %-cent. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 200 Ib, 28.00c; over 200 Ib, 27.00c, 
f.o.b, Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 65.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 1b, 63.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 lb, 67.00c, 500 to 3000 Ib, 68.00c; 
100 to 500 lb, 70.00c; under 100 Ib, 73,00c; 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 29.50c; 400-Ib 
bbl. 27.50c up to 10,000 Ib, 27.00c over 10,000 
lb, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight allowed on barrels, 
or 4 or more kegs. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over, nom.; 500 
to 999 Ib, nom.; 200 to 499 Ib, nom.; less than 
200 Ib, nom.; ball, 1000 Ib and over, nom.; 
500 to 999 lb, nom.; 200 to 499 Ib, nom.; less 
than 200 Ib, nom.; f.o.b, Sewaren, N. J. 
Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 Ib, to consumers nom.; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, nom.; 600 to 1900 
Ib, nom.; 2000 to 9900 Ib, nom.; f.o.b. Sew- 
aren, N. J. Freight not exceeding St. Louis 
rate allowed. 

Zinc Cyanide: 100 Ib drums, less than 10 
drums 44.6c, 10 or more drums 42.6c, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 45.85¢c and 43.85c, re- 
spectively, del. Cleveland or Philadelphia. 
Stannous Sulphate: 100 ib kegs or 400 Ib bbl, 
less than 2000 lb nom.; more than 2000 Ib, 
nom., f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 

Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
nom.; 100 Ib kegs nom., f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 


Scrap Metals 
BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
lb, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
Clean Rod Clean 


CORRE eo ciceacesawes 21.50 21.50 20.75 
Yellow Brass ...... 18.125 17.875 16.75 
Commercial Bronze 

OBGH .ccveccessecse 200s 20.135 19.626 

cu, Ee Pr Pr eee 20.125 19.875 19.375 
Red brass 

BU io savaracccsus 19.875 19.625 19.125 

SUM vcticcscecsces TOO TD 16.0 
Muntz metal ....... 16.875 16.625 16.125 
Nickel, silver, 10%.. 20.50 20.25 10.25 
Phos, bronze, A .... 21.625 21.375 10.81% 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS’ 














rom. 7 % re " ; 
: mercial bronze, 95% 37.07; 90% 36.62; red 75.00c. Rods and shapes, 65.00c. Plates, BUYING PRICES 
earn brass 85% 35.65; 80% 35.21. GT.00c, Sear ‘eas tubes, Seer (Cents per pound, delivered eastern refineries, 
igh are Po ena Mra, = ted 37.47; yellow brass - a » 2 carload lots) 
se q -40; commercia ronze .59; (Base prices, f.o.b. mill) n ae | anak insu 
wed » | brass 85% 38.87; 80% 38.43. x siec aamsdst tats Sheets, cold-rolled 53.00c. Strip cold-rolled No, 1 copper 21.75; No. 2 pps peeing 
_| Wire: Yellow brass 34.48; commercial bronze 56.00c. Rods and shapes, 51.00c. Plates, — 19.75; Mt ge —— moor bee 
| | 95% 37.67; 90% 37.22; red brass, 85% 36.25: 52.00c. Seamless tubes, 86.00c. Shot and 19.00; radiators 15.00; heavy yello as 
ps 35.81; best quality brass 35.33. : blocks, 46.00c. 14,25-14.50. 
_| Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b, eastern mills, MAGNESIUM ERS’ BUYING ‘ES 
c.l, 26.67, 1.c.1. 27.17, 100,000 Ib lots 26.545; | Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.31 in, in gece yp “te gp 
fer- || Weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern mills, ¢.1. 28.10, diameter, less than 25 Ib. 55.00-59.00c; 25 carload lots) y 
'| 1c.1. 28.60, 100,000 Ib lots 27.85; magnet, del. to 99 Ib. 45.00-49.00c; 100 Ib to 5000 Ib, is : ae 
age ']| 15,000 Ib or more 32.50, l.c.l. 33.25 4 : 38.00c No. 1 copper 21.75; No. 2 copper 20.75; light 
ent ‘ F ge RAS copper 19.75; reainery means (60% copper) per 
a dry copper content .00. : 
ove § DAILY PRICE RECORD 
re- ‘ An- DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
for ' 1950 Copper Lead Zine Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 
led Sept. 7 22.50-24.50 14.80 17.50 99.00 17.50 28.50 48.00 72.75 Copper and brass: Heavy copper and wire, No. 
Sept. 6 22.50-24.50 14.80 15.00 97.00 17.50 28.50 48.00 72.75 1 19.75-20.00; No. 2 18.50-18.75; light copper 
ym- A} Sept. 5 22.50-24.50 14.80 15.00 95.50 17.50 28.50 48.00 72.75 17.50-17.75; No. 1 composition red brass 
in B| Sept. 1-2 22.50-24.50 14.80 15.00 97.50 17.50 28.50 48.00 72.75 16.25-16.50; No. 1 composition turnings 15.75- 
in B| Aug. Avg 22.870 12.726 15.00 102.12 17.50 24.648 48.00 72.75 16.25; mixed brass turnings 10.25-10.50; new 
. i Aug. 31 22.50-24.50 13.80 15.00 98.50 17.50 28.50 48.00 72.75 brass clippings 17.12%-17.37%; No. 1 brass 
m- ; Aug. 30 22.50-24.50 13.80 15.00 99.50 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 rod turnings 15.25-15.50; light brass 10.00- 
per pe} Aug. 28-29 22.50-24.50 13.80 15.00 102.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 10.25; heavy yellow brass 11.75-12.00; new 
lu- | Aug. 25-26 22.50-24.50 13.80 15.00 104.50 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 brass rod ends 15.50-15.75; auto radiators, un- 
i ; Aug. 24 22.50-24.50 13.80 15.00 104.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 sweated 12.50-12.75; cocks and faucets, 14.50- 
nds | Aug. 23 22.50-24.50 13.80 15.00 102.50 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 14.75; brass pipe 15.50-15.75. 
nds | Aug. 22 22.50-24.50 13.80 15.00 106.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 Lead: Heavy 12.50-12.75; battery plates 7.25- 
nil- ; Aug, 21 22.50-24.50 13.80 15.00 107.75 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 7.50; linotype and stereotype 14.00-14.25; 
| Aug. 18-19 22.50 12.80 15.00 102.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 electrotype 12.25-12.50; mixed babbitt 11.75- 
y) Aug. 17 22.50 12.80 15.00 101.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 12.00. | 
ine ; Aug, 16 22.50 12.80 15.00 105.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 Zine: Old zinc 8.50-8.75; new die cast scrap 
nt- i Aug. 15 22.50 12.80 15.00 107.50 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 8.25-8.50; old die cast scrap 5.50-5.75. | 
il ¥ na Tin: No. 1 pewter 55.00-57.00; block tin pipe 
nl : i \OTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. St. Louis; Zinc, prime 75.00-77.00; No. 1 babbitt 50.00-52.00. 
nil- i western, E. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum primary ingots, 99%, del.; Antimony, Aluminum: Clippings 2S 13.00; old sheets 
th : bulk, f.0.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery unpacked; 10.00; crankcase 10.00; borings and turnings 
ilver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 6.50. 
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MARKET PRICES 





STEELMAKING SCRAP 





COMPOSITE 
Sept. 7 $41.08 
Aug. 31 40.92 
Aug. 1950 40.00 
Sept. 1949 26.07 
Sept. 1945 19.17 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 
PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. $44.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. 41.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 44.00 
Se OS eae 44.00 
No. 2 Bundles 39.00 


Heavy Turnings . 43.00-44.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.00-35.00T 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.00-35.007 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.50-37.00 
Cast Iron Borings . 35.50-36.00 
Low Phos. Steel ...... 50.00-51.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 44.00-45.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 50.00-51.00 
Charging Box Cast ... 43.00-44.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 41.00-42.00 


Railroad Scrap* 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt.. 45.00-46.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 48.50-49.00 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 52.00-52.50 
Rails, 18 in. and under 52.50-53.00 
Railroad Specialties .. 52.00-52.50 

* Nominal. 

* Brokers’ buying price. 

+ Crushers’ buying prices. 


CLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $41.00-41.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 38.50-39.00 


No. 1 Busheling 4#1.00-41.50 
No. 1 Bundles .. $1.00-41.50 
No, 2 Bundles ........ 31.00-32.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 29.50-30.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 33.00-33.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 33.00-33.50 
Cast Iron Borings .... 33.00-33.50 
Sa OE: “s Kano kere ce 44.00-44.50 


Cast Iron Grades 





Consumer prices, except as otherwise noted, 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


including brokers commissions, as reported to STEEL, 


Changes shown in italics. 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.00- 4g ro 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling 

No. 1 Bundles 

No, 2 Bundles ........ 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings 33.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.00-28.50 
Low Phos. Punchings and 


38. 00 
39.00-39.50 
31.00-32.00 

30.00 


Plate, elec. fur. grade 46.00 
Low Phos. Plate, 5 ft & 
Under . 


Elec. Furnace | Bundles. 


45.00 
40.00-41.00 
Heavy Turnings 39.00 


No. i Chemical Borings 39.00 
Knuckles and vouplers.. 45.00-46.00 
Steel car wheels 45.00-46.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 38.50-39.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast.. 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 Yard Cast ..... 37.00-37.50 
Charging Box Cast . 38.00-39.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 38.00-39.00 
Clean Auto Cast ....... 43.00-44.00 
ee 46.00-47.00 
| EE ae 50.00-51.00 
CINCINNATI 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $41.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 35.00 
No. 1 Busheling .. 41.00 
No. 1 Bundles ; 41.00 
No. 2 Black Bundles 35.00 
No, 3 Bundles ..... 28.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 25.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 28.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 27.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 28.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 51.00 
Charging Box Cast .... 42.00 
ois, Rt! Pee eee 35.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast . 42.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 32.00 
ke ee 30.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 51.00 
Drop Broken Cast ... 53.00 
Low Phos., 18 in. and 
WT bck de avaencoun 52.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 46.00 
Rails, Rerolling 50.00 
Rails, Random Lengths. 47.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 55.00 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b. shipping point) 


NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $33.00-34.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 29.00-30.00 
NO. 3 BUMGION *. ace ass 33.00-34.00 
ie 6” ee 27.00-28.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 23.00-24.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 22.00-23.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 25.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 36.00-37.00 
Low Phos. Plate, 5 ft & 

MEE sina eh cen as. 49. 36.00-37.00 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 35.00-36.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast ..... 33.00-34.00 
No. 1 Machinery .. 35.00-36.00 
Charging Box Cast. 30.00-31.00 


Heavy Breakable ..... 30.00-31.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 23.00-24.00 


BOSTON 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.00- 35 rs 
No. 1 Bundles 
No. 1 Busheling : 31.00- 33-00 
Machine Shop ‘varnings 23.00-23.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 25.00-25.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 24.00-24.50 
Bar Crops and Plate. 37.00-38.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 37.00-38.00 
Chemical Borings 29.00-30.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 31.00-32.00 
Bn SAN dee'ateaves 30.00-31.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 28.50-29.00 
Stove Plate 29.00-30.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $40.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 38.00 
No. 1 Bundles ...... 40.00 


No. 2 Bundles 34.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 26.00*-27.00* 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 26.00-27.00* 


Short Shovel Turnings.. 28.00 
Cast Iron Borings 28.00-30.00 
Low Phos. 50.00-52.50 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 41.00-42.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 35.00-36.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 44.00-45.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 49.00-50.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 49.50-50.50 
20. 2 PROS pov ecvcns 41.00-42.00 
Stove Plate ..... 41.00-42.00 


Sept. 7, 1950; gross tons 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $40.00-41.90 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel Fa 00-3500 
No. 1 Bundles ......-- 9.00-40.00 


No. 2 Bundles met 34. 00-35 .00 
Machine Shop Turnings. 29.00-31.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 30.00-31.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 45.00-46.00 
Charging Box Cast ... 40.00-42.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 40.00-41.00 
Brake Shoes -. eee $4.00-45.00 
Clean Auto OO acl oss 42.00-44.00 
Burnt Cast ....-++e++> 38.00-39.00 
Railroad Scrap 
R.R. Malleable ....... 53.00-55.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 57.00-58.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 51.00-53.00 
Rails, 2 ft and sree 56.00-58.00 
Uncut Tires ..... 50.00-51.00 
Angles, Splice Bars. 53.00-54.00 


Railroad Specialties 49 .00-50.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $22.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
No. 1 Bundles .......- 18.00 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 17.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 15.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 9.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 32.00-34.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 22.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 22.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $24.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 21.50 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles .. 22.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 18.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 30.00-32.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 30.00-32.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 30.00-35.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast.. 30.00 
Stove Plate .......... 25.00-27.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 30.00 
DERUORDTO. . cccvsccosss 30.00 
Brake Shoes .........-. 30.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 35.00 
No. 1 Wheels ........ 32.50 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt 25.00 
Railroad. Malleable .... 30.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 26.00 
Angles and Splice Bars. 25.00 








No. 1 Cupola -seees 49.00-50.00 Railroad Scrap 5 
5 No. 2H Melt. Steel $30.00-31.00 LOS ANGELES 
rng Cast . red No. 7 eo Be “ mai 38.50 No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. €1.50-48.08 (F.o.b. car, Los Angeles) 
: ery } i aera 53. 0( were , 
Menvy Breakable Cast. 41.00-42.00 : eG Hea oop a apd Rails, Rerolling ...... 59.00-60.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 9 
a Motor Blocks 35.00-36.00 Machine Shop Turnings 25.00-26.00 Rails, Random Lengths.. 54.00-55.09 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19. 50 
a Mice, etree er 39.00-40.00 Forge Flashings ...... 37.00-38.00 Rails, 2 ft and under.. 59.00-60.00 Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... ee 
een Auto Cast ...... 50.00-51.00 Short Shovel Turnings. 29.00-30.00 Rails, 18 in. and under 60.00-61.00 No. 3 Bundles® i 
a — pes aie ake Hope tte ges Cast Iron Borings 29.00-30.00 Railroad Specialties ... 49.00-50.00 Machine Shop Turnings. 12.00 
-+++ 89.00-40.00 crap 40.00-41. Angles, Splice Bars ... 53.00-54.00 Mixed Borings, 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 40.00-41.00 nee is Punchings & Plate Scrap 44.50 
Railroad Scrap Cast Iron Grades + Bremen? ibicitae ibtats Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 46.00-46.50 No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 42.00-43.00 ifs No. 1 Cupola Cast...... 42.80 
R.R. Malleable........ 49.00-50,00 Heavy Breakable Cast. 35.00-36.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 53.00-54.00 Clean Auto Cast ...... 45.00-46.00 Railroad Scrap 
Rails, 18 in. and under 55.00-56.00 BIRMINGHAM No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 23.50 
reo nag Lengths 50.00-51.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Steel $33.00-34.00 Rails, Rerolling ....... 39.50 
ve ie OTT 48.00-49.00 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 29.00-30.00 
Railroad Specialties -. 49.00-50.00 BUFFALO No. 1 Busheling ...... 29.00-30.00 sraMILTON, ONT. 
pone —— 50.00-51.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.50-40.00 No. 2 Bundles ........ 27.00-28.00 4 
ngles, Splice Bars. 51.00-51.50 No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 36.00-36.50 Machine Shop Turnings 27.00-28.00 (Delivered prices) 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 36.00-36.50 Mixed Borings, Turnings 23.00-24.00 freayy Melt. ........-- $30.00 
No. 1 Bundles ....... . 37.00-37.50 Short Shovel Turnings. 27.00-28.00 wo 4 Bundles ........ 30.00 
No, 2 Bundles ....... 34.00-34.50 Cast Iron Borings .... 27.00-28.00 ysechanical Bundles .. 28.00 
VALLEY Machine Shop Turnings 30.00-30.50 Bar Crops and Plate .. 41.00-42.00 jyixed Steel Scrap ... 28.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings ey Cut Structurals ....... 41.00-42.00 fixed Borings, Turnings 23.00 
: - Cast Iron Borings .... 30.00-30.50 oe alia 30.00 
= : ret ey Stee asaeee Short Shovelings ...... 32.00-32.50 Cast Iron Grades eens peor oread come 33.00 
No. 1 Bundles .... I aaa as le 41.50-42.00 1, 4 Cupola Cast ... 43.00-44.00 Busheling. ............ 24.50 
Facty. Prod. Bundles.. 47.00-47.50 Cast Iron Grades Stove Plate .......... 37.00-38.00 Bushelings new factory, 23.00 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 34.00-34.50 No, 1 Wheels ........ 37.00-38.00 _ Prep’d .............. 
Machine Shop Turnings. 34.00-34.50 No. 1 Cupola ........ 38.50-39.00 Bushelings new factory, 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.00-36.50 No. 1 Machinery ..... 41.00-42.00 Railroad Scrap UUSTMITE skae ce acs evs 23.00 
Cast I B ; : NS Re are ee 36.00-37.00 Short Steel Turnings .. 23.00 
lor Pee ee eee No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 37.50-38.00 
Ow OEY 4. a0 sowesinds 46.50-47.00 Railroad Scrap R.R. Malleable ....... nominal Cast Iron Grades 
; Rails, 2 ft. and under. 49.00-50.00 Rails, Rerolling ...... 48.00-49.00 Cast ....... pisvesek wae 40.00-43.00* 
Railroad Scrap Rails, random size.... 44.00-45.00 Rails, 3 ft and under.. 48.00-49.00 ——— 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 47.00-47.50 Railroad Specialties . 42.00-43.00 Angles and Spice Bars 47.00-48.00 * ¥.0.b. shipping point. 
142 STEEL 
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EL : September 11, 1950 


Balance between profit and loss in the 
reclamation of scrap lies in a MILWAUKEE 
Hydrauiic Briquetting Press. Cast iron, 
steel, brass, magnesium, bronze, and 
aluminum turnings, borings, and chips 
can be converted into compact, uniform, 
solid cylindrical blocks quickly and 
easily with little or no loss. These bri- 
quettes, identical in size and weight, 
reduce scrap handling and storage prob- 
lems to a minimum. Classified as high- 
grade scrap, briquettes 
can be charged into fur- 
nace or cupola more 
readily and with great- 
er economy than loose 
scrap. 


Leading manufacturers 


HANGS IN THE BALANCE! 
Convert Bulky Scrap into Profitable Briquettes 


of automobiles, heavy-duty mobile equip- 
ment, farm implements, aircraft, plumb- 
ing supplies, auto parts, pumps, and other 
high-production products currently are 
briquetting their scrap profitably. Many 
have increased self-sufficiency by reduc- 
ing their dependence on outside scrap 
sources. 


Of primary importance, also, is the fact 
that many of these plants have written 
off the entire cost of a MILWAUKEE Bri- 
quetting Press in one 
year or less. Write to- 
day for BULLETIN No. 
117 to obtain complete 
specifications on avail- 
able sizes of MILWAU- 
KEE Briquetting Presses. 


MILWAUKEE “~~ 


ASTINGS ARE PERMANENT 
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of serutce 


Illustrated is the popular 
Wells No. 8 with wet 
cutting system. 


HORIZONTAL band sawing is the modern, cost- 
cutting way to handle cut-off jobs... and Wells 
Saws are the leaders among horizontal metal 
cutting band saw machines. Simplicity of design 
means fewer moving parts and easy operation. 
Ruggedly built to increase productivity and reduce 


cutting costs, a Wells Saw pays for itself quickly and will give you 


years and years of dependable, satisfactory service. 


BIG JOBS or LITTLE Jobs . . . There’s a “WELLSAW” to meet 
your Metal Cutting Requirements. Check the table below and write for 


complete descriptive information or a job demonstration. 





























MODEL _ 49A No. 5 No. 8 No. 12 
Capacity in inches: Rounds 32 5 8 12% 
Rectangular; 3%2x6 5x 10 8x 16 12x 16 
Blade speeds, ft. per min. 54, (00, 190 | 60,90, 130 | 60,90, 130 | 50, 100, 150 
Motor Size 1/6 HP. Ys HP, Ya HP. Ye WP, 
Floor Space, in inches 16/2 x 38 21 x 50 24x 72 32 x 78 
Wet cutting system cc \pEn eee Yes Yes 























Automatic stock projection available for Nos. 8 and 12. 


Products by Wells are Practical 


METAL CUTTING 
BAND SAWS 


WELLS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
TS15 FILLMORE ST., THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 





Sheets, Strip ... 


Sheets and Strip Prices, Page 135 & 13 


Pittsburgh—Demand for sheets nif 


strip exceeds current record produc. 


tion. Nonintegrated interests are ex.f : 


periencing increasing difficulty main. f 


taining full operations with supple. — 
mentary conversion tonnage supplied F 
by customers. All these interests are fF 
booked through end of the year and — 


in some instances, are committed int; 


first quarter. One interest has noth 


accepted silicon steel orders sincef” 


Aug. 1 because of sufficient orderf” 
backlog to sustain capacity outputf 


through fourth quarter. 


Due to increased costs of semifin-F 
ished steel, another nonintegrated} 
producer advanced dynamo grade sil-F” 
icon sheets in cut lengths $50 per tonf” 
from 8.75¢c to 11.25c a pound, effec-F 


tive Sept. 1; transformer 72 grade a 


like amount from 9.30c to 11.80c af e 
pound. This interest has been sup-f 


plying electrical and motor grades 


for some time at the dynamo pric> 


level. 


No customer resistance to the high- 
er prices is in evidence, reflecting ex-f 


tent of the unbalanced supply-demani f 


relationship existing not only in sil) 


con but in all flat-rolled steel items. 


Greater interest is noted in conver-F 


sion tonnage, with some metalwork.f 


ing concerns making commitments > 
six to nine months ahead at pricesf” 
up to $150 a ton for hot-rolled strip fF 


and sheets and $225 on cold-rolled 


High scrap prices account in part for § 
higher prices paid on conversion ton-f 


nage. 


Cleveland—Stringency in sheet anif 
strip supply is getting worse. WithP 


the mills booked up through remain- 
der of the year consumers are having 


a difficult time getting all the ton-f 


nage they will need to care for busi- 
ness already on their books. Fourth 


quarter mill allotments have been culty 


severely and further cuts may »b 
made to care for military require- 
ments. Carryover tonnage from third 
quarter will take a substantial part 
of fourth quarter production. Even 
the conversion and gray markets pro- 


vide little encouragement to consum: fF” 


ers since there is little conversion 
rolling capacity open and _ tonnagt 
available in the gray market is rela- 
tively small. 

Boston—Heavy buying of stainless 
notably strip, has filled some mills 
for the balance of the year. Whil 





scheduling has moved deeper int 
fourth quarter, some flexible open: 
ings are held for armament tonnage 
appearing in heavier volume. 

New York—A leading seller 0 


stainless sheets and strip openei > 


books for first quarter. Most others 
virtually out of the market for re 
mainder of this year, are likely soo! 
to take similar action on these sp 
cialties. Producers of carbon and sili: 
con sheets are sold out for final quar: 


ter but give no indications they wil F 


take early action for first quarte! 
Some are making allowances for 4 
certain percentage of defense work 


for remainder of the year, but mos ff 
appear to have filled their schedule f 


with the idea of cutting civilian re 
quirements should emergency needs 
dictate such action. 

Buffalo — Production of cold-rolled 
strip was slashed drastically her 
last week as 900 workers at Bethe: 
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m’s Lackawanna mill walked out 
er a grievance on piece rates. The 


- hot mill has been closed temporarily 
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P for an expansion program. 


Philadelphia —.While gray market 


the volume of two or three years ago, 


supple.— they are evident, and leading pro- 


supplied F 
' grip on tonnage leaving their plants. 


ducers of sheets are tightening their 


Cincinnati—- Sheet mills are not 
ready to announce fourth quarter al- 
lotments because of uncertainty as 
to essential government needs. Sched- 
uling of tonnage for military needs, 
which are increasingly heavy, has 
augmented considerably the carry- 
over into fourth quarter. 

Chicago—Assurances that govern- 


per ton paratively small offer sheet consum- 
l, effec-F) ers small consolation. Fourth quar- 
prade ap. ter carryovers have written off sev- 
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eral weeks’ production in October and 
each new defense order bites a little 
deeper into customers’ quotas. Mills 
seek to have defense contract holders 
cover their needs out of their exist- 
ing allotments. 

| Here is one dodge being success- 
| fully worked: A metalworking plant 
|obtaings a government contract re- 


that normally used. Mills feel com- 
pelled to schedule the steel for the 
government order, but do not sub- 
i tract the tonnage from the consum- 


" er’s regular civilian quota. For the 


-rolled J) time being this is allowing some com- 








art forf; panies to expand overall operations. 
on ton-—| Two prices continue quoted on cold- 

‘rolled strip here. The 4.50c price 
set andp, quoted by two producers has not been 
Withf universally followed, and there are no 
emain-p indications changes pend. 
havingy, _ St. Louis—Demand for cold-rolled 
1e ton-f) Sheets picks up steadily. Deliveries 
r busi-f) 2ve four to six weeks late and losing 
Fourthp, ground each month. Granite City 
en cute Steel Co. will not allocate its full 
ay bee: production in fourth quarter in order 
equire- F to reduce arrearages. No large gov- 
» third = orders have dislocated sched- 

+f? ules, 
ul Fk a Birmingham — Producers are em- 
ts pro- Ae phasizing production of sheets, but 
ynsum: they are making little headway in 
rersionf, Teducing order backlogs. Customers 
mnnage f want more sheet tonnage, but mills 
s rela 27e trying to shave quotas. 

Los Angeles - 3 Sheet producers’ 
inless, i books are filled with tonnage on al- 
"mills location to regular customers. Gray 
While » market brokers offer cold - rolled 
eats i sheets at 13 cents per pound; say 
oper F, they paid 10 cents per pound. Mili- 
mage, i tary orders are heavier. Backlog of 

» Lockheed Aircraft Corp. stands at 
er de $431 million. 
ypenel B) ame 
thers) Tin Plate... 

4 Aves Tin Plate Prices, 136 
e spe Pittsburgh — Full tin mill product 
d sili f} production schedules through rest of 
quar | year are indicated. Efforts of cus- 
y wif} tomers to obtain increased tonnage 
arte! F} allotments are unsuccessful. There 
for a likely will not be much change in 
wor? iy consumer preference as to grades for 
mos F} fourth quarter. Use in beer cans and 
edulesf¥ fruit juice containers continues to in- 
in Teh} crease. Some easing in demand for 
needs coffee containers is noted but speci- 
.f; ‘cations for motor oil and dog food 
rolled ontainers are little changed. Cus- 
here mers’ stocks are not unusually 
ethle- rge, 
“eptember 11, 1950 
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the amazing new self-locking fastener 








This picture illustrates how the self-clinching face nail at- 
taches asbestos shingles to gypsum and insulation sheathing. 
Inset show's, in cross section, the self-clinching principle. The 
fastener head is flattened, which in turn, by automatic action, 
causes the locking foot to be drawn up behind the sheathing. 


a product of 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Micro Rolde sisi 
MADE OF ® STEEL STRIP 


Production of these stainless steel nails exceeds 600,000 per 
day — enough to take care of 250 houses. 


MicroRold Stainless Steel Strip, cold reduced on the 
Sendzimir Mill, was selected for material because of its many 
advantages, which are not obtained by conventional rolling 
methods. These include accuracy of gauge and dimensions, 
excellency of surface conditions, reduced die wear, less rejects, 


and many others. 


The economies of using Micro-Rold have been proved and 
new case histories are being developed every day. Let your 
distributor give you full details and demonstrate how it can 
save you money. 

*Reg. Trade Mark of Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America. 


120 WOODLAND AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, PA. 


WASHINGTON STEEL CORP. 
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SPEED ALLOY 
Hot Rolled Alloy Plate 


PURCHASING AGENT — Benefits from its availability (plates up to 72” wide 

and 6” thick) and the fact that it can be purchased flame cut to specified 
dimensions on a net weight basis, for rectangular plate necessary, making his 
job easier. Speed Alloy — newest of the SPEED STEELS — is economical trom 
every angle. 





TOOL & DIE MAKER — Benefits because Speed Alloy 1s easy to machine — 

as easy as any machinery steel — and he can get more work done faster. Tool 
life is longer. Less finishing time is required. Speed Alloy heat treats uniformly 
and holds its dimensions to extremely close tolerances. Can be welded when 
necessary. 


DIE SHOP REPRESENTATIVE — Benefits because he is assured of pleased 
customers — “Time Saver" Speed Alloy providies economies that enables him 
to bid lower. Not a kick in a car load. Speed Alloy bridges the gap between carbon 
and tool steels. Its chrecmium and molybdenum content qualify it for tough jobs 


TOOL AND DIE SHOP’S CUSTOMER —Benefits by faster delivery (because 

of savings in machining time) lower costs, and quality moldings with fewer 
rejects. Indiana Foundry, Machine & Supply Co., Brazil, Ind., made the plastic 
extruding die above, using all three grades of Speed Steel plates, for General Plas- 
tics Corp., Marion, Ind., to extrude Tenite sheets 40” wide in thickness from .010 
to .060. Different thicknesses are obtained by merely changing the outside die ring. 
Complete die weighs 2000 Ibs. Get the facts — Bulletin 905. 


Wit Houpmay& Co, 
«Inc.) 
SPEED STEEL PLATE DIV. 
136th & Wabash Ave., Hammond, Indiana 
Plants: Hammond and Indianapolis, Indiana 
DISTRIBUTED BY 
Brown-Wales Co. Bridgeport Steel Co. 
Boston - Hartford - Lewiston; Me. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Burger Iron Co. Grammer, Dempsey & Hudson, Inc. 
Akron, Ohio Newark, N. J. 
Passaic County Steel Service, Inc. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Peninsular Steel Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 











Beals, McCarthy & Rogers 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Earle M. Jorgensen Co. 
Los Angeles-Houston-Oakland 
Peckover's Ltd. 
Halifax - Montreal - Toronto - Winnipeg - Vancouver 
Horace T. Potts Co. 


Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co. 
Philadelphia - Baltimore 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 137 


Boston —- Demand has broadened. 
More products go under allocation 
Oct. 1. Exceptions include wire rope, 
springs, music wire and light mesh. 
Some larger producers are operating 
on 30-day lead time against a norma] 
45 days and October schedules close 
Sept. 15. 

Birmingham—Users are asking for 
more wire and wire products than 
they can get. Larger distributors have 
no nails and little fencing. In some 
specifications on manufacturers’ wire 
orders can’t be filled before well into 
next year. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 135 


Cleveland — Heavy tonnage carry- 
over into fourth quarter will limit‘the 
volume of steel bars available for 
new business in the period. Customer 
allotments have been reduced and 
further reduction is likely in event 
military needs necessitate such action. 
So far direct and indirect military re- 
quirements account for only a small 
proportion of total bar tonnage but 
volume is rising. Alloy bars are in 
increasingly short supply, especially 
nickel alloys. Cold-finished bar pro- 
ducers are in a tight position because 
of inability to obtain all the hot bars 
they need. 

Strong tone prevails in the market 
pricewise. Effective Aug. 31 the Steel 
& Tube Division, Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Canton, O., increased prices 
on most products approximately 5 
per cent. 

New York—In an effort to con- 
serve nickel and chrome, alloy bar 
sellers are beginning to push items 
which originally appeared as national 
emergency steels in World War II— 
steels that conserve nickel and chro- 
mium by greater use of molybdenum. 
Some of these, such as the 8600 and 
8700 series, were made standard for 
peacetime application and it is these 
which are being offered as_ substi- 
tutes for certain other alloys. In fact, 
some producers are now definitely 
refusing to quote the higher chrome 
nickel steels for some purposes. 

Cold drawn carbon bar orders are 
being accepted in increasing volume 
for first quarter. Meanwhile, produc- 
ers of hot carbon bars have not 
opened books for shipment beyond 
December, causing some cold draw- 
ers to move somewhat slowly in ac- 
cepting first quarter business. 

Boston — Although subject to 
change, beginning Dec. 1 some mills 
are setting up schedules allowing for 
certain percentages of alloys to meet 
expected increase in armaments. Re- 
visions are expected in carbon sched- 
ules with few openings available in 
fourth quarter. 

Philadelphia — Carbon bar sellers 
are sold up for the year, but are 
having to find space for an increas- 
ing amount of emergency work at 
the expense of commercial commit- 
ments. To date emergency work is 
relatively small percentagewise. 

Pittsburgh — Alloy bar producers 
have reviewed order acceptances for 
October scheduling and beyond with 
the object of obtaining customers’ 
permission to substitute lower nickel 
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specifications under 2 per cent or 
straight chrome-moly grade. Most 
producers have not altered Septem- 
ber schedules, but growing nickel 
shortage has prompted such action 
for fourth quarter. Cold finishers 
have ample hot-rolled material to 
sustain two shift operations and are 
pooked through 1950 in most in- 
stances. 

Chicago—Production of bars is ex- 
pected to be curtailed this week if 
the unauthorized walkout of hookers, 
loaders and cranemen at the Gary 
Works, Carnegie-Illinois, continues. 
Billet losses last week averaged about 
3000 tons a day. Bar mills were op- 
erated on inventory. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 138 


Boston—With stocks depleted and 
unbalanced, merchant pipe alloca- 
tions for November are being taken 
in full. Quotas for that month ap- 
proximate October volume. Most 
producers are sold out on direct ship- 
ments through this year. Utilities 
are sounding out prospects for 1951 
tonnage. 


Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 135 


New York—Stringency in plates 
is pronounced, particularly the light 
gages required for various tank work, 
pipe line, and freight car construc- 
tion. The bulge in the latter is par- 
ticularly noticeable. Plate producers 
have little tonnage available for re- 
mainder of this year, exceptions be- 
ing some shipments offered by high 
premium producers and those able 
to work in rollings where substantial 
fabrication is to be had. 

Boston—Efforts of plate fabricat- 
ors to strengthen inventories meet 
with limited success. Producers are 
seeking to dry up outlets to gray 
markets with district sales offices 
policing distribution. 

Philadelphia—Stringency in plain 
carbon plates, especially light gages, 
has stepped up pressure for floor 
plates for substitution. 

Cleveland—Plate buyers report in- 
creasing difficulty covering needs 
through remainder of the year. Pro- 
ducers are virtually sold out, especial- 
ly in the lighter gages, into first 
quarter of next year and with rail- 
road car requirements beginning to 
be felt severe shortages threaten. 
Hopes of the consuming trade for 
averting serious scarcities in the 
months ahead are pinned on the pos- 
sibility some of the continuous sheet 
mills may be converted to production 
of light plates. 

Chicago—One of the most readily 
obtainable steel products until re- 
cently has been floor plates. How- 
ever, with carbon plates in particu- 
larly critical supply and oversold, 
normal demand plus substitution de- 
mand has squeezed floor plate pro- 
ducers and distributors until little of 
this product is available for prompt 
lelivery. 

Seattle—Acute scarcity of plates is 
handicapping shops which are in- 
terested in government contracts. No 
outstanding projects involving plates 
are pending. 
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HEAVY BENDING 
OPERATIONS 


BENDING 





Machine is driven thru a speed reducer below floor level. Gearing above 
is for the third roll adjustment, which is also motor driven. 


You may not wish to bend a perfect circle, say 108” in 
diameter, out of 8 x 8 x 1 angle, with both ends meeting. 
You may wish to turn out arcs, spirals, segments or spe- 
cial shapes. The “Buffalo” No. 4 Bender handles all these 
with a profitable accuracy and speed that assures “‘mak- 
ing ends meet’”’—and then some. Leg-in or leg-out angle 
bending—pipe, tubes, flats, rounds, channels, beams 
handled easily. Quickly changed rolls—no forms or 
dies required. Complete range of sizes for lighter work 
also. Write for BULLETIN 352-B and investigate this 
cheapest method of bending metal. 


ae? 


grin, 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


158 Mortimer St. Buffalo, New York 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


DRILLING PUNCHING CUTTING SHEARING BENDING 
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Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 135 


Chicago—-Proposed construction is 
running afoul of the tight steel situ- 
ation. Contractors are trying to beg 
or borrow reinforcing steel from other 
jobs. Recent inquiry for steel for two 
Milwaukee school jobs brought forth 
no bids because specifications called 
for delivery out of stock. 

Los Angeles—Fabricators with fat 
work backlogs, but with stocks of 
steel being depleted faster than mills 
are replenishing, are taking longer 
looks at invitations to bid. Prices on 
state construction contracts are 
rising and fewer bids are received on 
eachyjjob. Highway building costs 





have risen 13% per cent since Korea. 

Seattle—Bar mills in this area are 
operating at capacity. Order back- 
logs are large and new demand 
steady. Buyers insist on quick de- 
livery. 


Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Priues, Page 135 


Boston — Fabricated structural 
steel contracts placed in New Eng- 
land in the first eight months, to 
Sepc. 1, totalled approximately 55,- 
000 tons. This is exclusive of steel 
contracts placed by district contrac- 
tors for work outside the area. Small 
bridges account for the bulk of vol- 
ume. Except in Connecticut where 





This 0-8-0, 27-Ton 
Davenport Diesel 
Mechanical Locomo- 
tive was equipped 
with eight drivers in 
order to spread the 
weight as a_ protec- 
tion for light or weak 
track. 





Better-Built 
LOCOMOTIVES 





A DIVISION OF DAVENPORT BESLER ¢ 
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Where CUSTOM BUILDING 
is an ECONOMY 





ECAUSE no two industrial haulage operations 

are identical, it is wise to choose a Locomotive 
designed for the particular job it is expected to per- 
form. Grades, curves and condition of track; size, 
number and condition of cars; length and frequency 
of hauls—these and other factors should be consid- 
ered in the selection of a power unit that will deliver 
DAVENPORT the BEST RESULTS—Lowest Costs per Ton Mile. 


We Analyze—FREE 


are available in |t will be a pleasure to receive a description of your 
haulage conditions and work to be done. Our engi- 


STEAM neers will give you the benefit of a half century of 
GASOLINE Locomotive engineering and will recommend a power 
DIESEL unit that will hold your ton-mile costs to a minimum. 
so Complete Information on Request 
ELECTRIC omplete Information on Reque 
nal EXPORT OFFICE 
MECHANICAL 50 Church St., New York 7, New York 


DRIVE Cable Address “BROSITES” 


DAVENPORT LOCOMOTIVE WORD 
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private construction is mounting, in 
cluding a hotel, Hartford, inquiry i 
down slightly. Deliveries on fabri 
cated steel are extended well int 
first quarter, 1951, with some shops 
Plain material supply is limited an 
prices for steel in place are firme: 

New York——Extended deliveries ar: 
restricting structural orders. Mos! 
shops hesitate to accept business fo: 
shipment before late first quarter; in 
some instances not even then. Shap: 
supply is in increasing stringency 
fabricating shop quotas being cur- 
tailed for fourth quarter and indica- 
tions pointing to even less in first 
quarter. In addition to extended 
schedules uncertainties as to costs 
also are causing contractors to move 
cautiously. Featuring local work are 
4650 tons placed for second section 
of the Alfred E. Smith housing de- 
velopment. 

Philadelphia —- Bridge demand is 
off, but commercial inquiry is fairly 
sustained and there are various 
schools and public institutional build- 
ings up for figuring involving mod- 
erately good tonnage in the aggre- 
gate. Extended structural deliveries, 
due in part to stringency in shapes, 
is placing some damper on contracts. 

Pittsburgh -—— Structural inquiries 
continue to rise. Inquiries from pri- 
vate sources show greatest percent- 
age gain. Fabricators are more con- 
cerned with mill deliveries than prices 
as suppliers report prospect of fur- 
ther cut-backs in fourth quarter allot- 
ments due to growing commitments 
for military requirements. Fabricat- 
ing shops are more selective in bid- 
ding. 

Cleveland — Structural fabricators 
are making every effort to get in 
stocks of shapes before direct and 
indirect military demands cut severe- 
ly into available supplies. However, 
little success is meeting their efforts 
since the mills already are committed 
months ahead and are allotting ton- 
nage. Expectations are they may 
cut fourth quarter quotas further in 
event military and related needs come 
out in volume. 

Los Angeles—Producers are flooded 
with inquiries ranging east to Penn- 
sylvania and south to Tennessee, from 
fabricators pleading inability to get 
structurals will put them out of busi- 
ness. District structural order books 
for fourth quarter are filled. 

Seattle — Fabricating plants are 
making the best of an acute shortage 
of materials, particularly wide flange 
beams from eastern mills, Items sup- 
plied by West Coast producers are 
tighter. New commitments’ are 
limited to tonnage available. 


Stainless Steel 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 138 


Pittsburgh — Nickel shortage may 
adversely affect stainless steel out- 
put next quarter. Some interests 
have maintained near record produc- 
tion through more extensive use of 
nickel scrap. The price for this scrap 
has doubled since first of the year, 
but supply is inadequate. Further re- 
duction in nickel allotments by In- 
ternational Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. 
is said to be possible. One stainless 
producer reports its nickel allotment 
cut about 50 per cent. Most sellers 
are booked through end of year on 
sheets, strip, wire and tubing. 
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Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 139 


Cleveland—Lake Superior iron ore 
shipments declined to 12,482,069 tons 
in August from 12,703,591 tons in 
July, but showed an increase of 1,- 
167,141 tons over the Augusi, 1949, 
movement, reports the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Association. Total ship- 
ments for first eight months were 
46,783,863, decrease of 10,478,098 tons 
from the 57,246,961 tons moved in 
the like 1949 period. Only two ports, 
Escanaba and Michipicoten, account- 
ing for 7.78 per cent of this season’s 
movement, shipped more ore than a 
year ago. 


Piglron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 134 


New York—wWith the vacation sea- 
son over and steadily increasing de- 
mand for castings, foundries expect 
to consume more pig iron than at any 
other time so far this year. Con- 
sumption has increased in each con- 
secutive month for some time past. 

Boston—Foundry melt is up slight- 
ly. Pipe foundries are more active 
but pressure for iron is not strong, 
due partly to the known stock held 
by Mystic furnace at Everett. Prices 
for gray iron castings average higher. 

Buffalo — Civilian consumers are 
getting the major portion of current 
merchant iron output, but a pickup 
is noted in government work here. 
The scramble for iron has gained 
momentum, many buyers asking for 
tonnage beyond immediate require- 
ments. Pressure for stock has left 
little tonnage available for the East. 
This season’s movement of iron down 
the barge canal is negligible. 

Philadelphia—The larger of two 
stacks at Swedeland, Pa., is expected 
to be taken off shortly for what the 
operators hope will be minor repairs. 
This will further tighten pig iron sup- 
ply in this district. 

Pitisburgh—Merchant foundry iron 
supply is inadequate to meet stepped- 
up foundry production schedules. The 
unbalanced demand-supply relation- 
ship is expected to be further accen- 
tuated as the production tempo in- 
creases to meet military require- 
ments. Most foundries have been 
forced to increase the proportion of 
scrap in melting operations. They 
are buying substantial tonnages of 
foreign iron. Merchant iron distribu- 
tion is on a virtual allotment basis. 
Sellers are not making commitments 
more than a month ahead. 

Cleveland — Merchant iron sellers 
are booking new business cautiously, 
seeking to distribute available sup- 
plies as equitably as possible. While 
no shortage is reported, supplies are 
noticeably tighter under impact of 
demand for increasing foundry opera- 
tions and melters’ efforts to stock- 
pile. Some of the foundries are using 
a larger percentage of scrap in their 
melts and this trend is likely to ac- 
celerate as military requirements put 
more and more burden on available 
pig iron supply. 

_ Cincinnati—Foundries are increas- 
ing their orders for pig iron for Sep- 
tember shipment, but voluntary quo- 
tas by furnaces likely will bring 
little, if any, more tonnage than in 
recent months. Melters are active 
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and expanding schedules by increas- 
ing the proportion of scrap in melts. 
St. Louis—Pressure for pig iron is 
growing as foundry demand increases 
and high scrap prices turn iron con- 
sumers to increased pig ratio in 
melts. Foundries’ order backlogs are 
increasing. Melters are appealing for 
larger quotas from blast furnaces. 
Inquiries for iron from far outside 
this territory are numerous. 
Birmingham—Regular furnace cus- 
tomers are getting preference as pig 
iron supply becomes tighter. Mer- 
chant melters are besieged with in- 
quiries. Republic Steel Corp.’s No. 
2 furnace remains down due to coke 
shortage but Woodward Iron Co. has 
returned its No. 3 stack to the active 
list after relatively minor repairs. 


Coal Chemicals .. . 


Coal Chemical Prices, Page 133 


Pittsburgh — Producers have ad- 
vanced prices on toluol and industrial 
xylol 1.25 to 5 cents per gallon. U. 5. 
Steel Corp. quotes, cents per gal, one 
degree toluol: Clairton, Pa., 25; Cleve- 
land, 27.75; Lorain, O., 26; Gary, Ind., 
and Joliet, Ill., 28; Fairfield, Ala., 25; 
Geneva, Utah, 21. Revised quotations 
for industrial xylol are: Clairton, 26; 
Cleveland, 29; Lorain, 27; Gary and 
Joliet, 29.50; Fairfield, 26.25; and 
Geneva, 21 cents. Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. quotes 25 cents for one 
degree toluol at aliquippa, Pa., and 
Pittsburgh; 29 cents for industrial 
xylol at both points; and 30 cents 
for pure benzol. 





Cost-Conscious Plant Men buy 


MICHIGAN 1/2 yd. Crawler Cranes! 


. . dollar 
as the MICHIGAN! Why? Because only MICHIGAN gives 
you these job-proved, “big-machine” features: 


There’s no other half-yard crawler crane excavator as good 


for dollar... 


Independent travel to save minutes on every move, hours on every job. 





Tractor-ease steering to enable faster, easier maneuvering. 





Automatic, 


self-locking crawler brakes to give complete safety when working on 





grades. 





that “afternoon let-down”. 


Smooth fingertip air control to eliminate operator fatigue and 


But, that’s not all. There’s the oversize internal-tooth circle gear . . . the 


hook rollers and independent drum assemblies . 


and there are many 


more. Compare MICHIGAN with any other half-yard crawler crane . 
then you, too, will agree its your best buy! Take the first step in getting 





more for your money... 





write, wire or ‘phone for complete details. 


mi i C a 8 G o n POWER SHOVEL COMPANY 


392 Second Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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WHAT'S THE 
FASTEST WAY TO CLEAN 
METAL? 


See page 11 








to know about 


Metal Cleaning 


WHAT'S THE 
MOST 
ECONOMICA 
WAY? 
See page 9 










Oakite’s 
New FREE Booklet 
on Metal Cleaning 


answers many questions that 
mean better production for you, 
more money in your pocket. 
Check this table of contents for 
cleaning jobs you'd like to 
improve: 
| Tank cleaning 
Machine cleaning 
Electrocleaning steel 
Electrocleaning nonferrous metals 
Pickling, deoxidizing, 
bright dipping 
Pre-paint treatment in machines* 


) Pre-paint treatment in 
tanks and by hand 


Paint stripping 
Steam-detergent cleaning 
Barrel cleaning 
Burnishing 
Better cleaning in 

hard-water areas 
Treating wash water 

in paint spray booths 
Rust prevention 
Coolants and lubricants for 
machining and grinding 


fee a TE CrysCoat 
PROC 


Write Oakite 
EREF Products, Inc., 
34E Thames St., New York 6, 
N. Y., for a copy of 44-page, 
illustrated booklet “Some good 


things to know about Metal 
Cleaning.” 


qauitto INDUSTRIAL Clea, 


OAKITE 


“Aven avic® 
‘ALS « mernoos * *** 
Technical Service Representatives Located in 


Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 142 


Pittsburgh — Stabilization efforts 
last week appeared working out. The 
market on No. 1 heavy melting ap- 
peared firmly established at $44 at 
which level a representative tonnage 
was purchased the week preceding. 
Last week No. 2 heavy melting sold 
at $41 and No. 2 bundles at $39. 
These prices represented advances 
over those recently prevailing, re- 
flecting mills’ efforts to restore nor- 
mal grade price differentials. The 
mills have tightened up on specifica- 
tions, insisting grade qualities be ad- 
hered to. Brokers are experiencing 
some difficulty purchasing No. 1 
heavy melting at $43 to fill $44 or- 
ders. Weakness in industrial No. 1 
heavy melting has spread to the sim- 
ilar railroad grade, the latest list be- 
ing awarded within a range of $45 
to $46, off $2.50. 


Philadelphia —— Market on No. 1 
heavy melting steel and No. 1 bun- 
dles has been stabilized at $39-$39.50, 
delivered, depending upon freight 
rates. Mill orders were placed at this 
range. No. 1 busheling is up $1 to 
$38; short shovel turnings, to $33. 
Heavy turnings are higher at $39; 
knucklers and couplers and steel car 
wheels, at $45-$46. No. 1 machinery 
cast and clean auto cast have been 
advanced to $43-$44; malleable, to 
$50-$51. 

New York—Brokers’ buying prices 
of steel scrap have steadied at least 
for the present, all major grades 
holding unchanged. Foundry cast 
grades, however, are definitely 
stronger with No. 1 cupola cast up 
to $33-$34, fob shipping point; No. 1 
machinery cast, $35-$36, a $3 in- 
crease in each instance. District 
foundries are in receipt of a substan- 
tially larger volume of orders and 
are actively competing for scrap. 

Buffalo—Buying interest in scrap 
is dull as mill consumers refuse to 
bid at current price ranges. Dealers 
report, however, unprocessed mate- 
rial is moving from their yards on 
old orders. The cast market is at a 
standstill. The aloof position taken 
by mill consumers reflects the assur- 
ance that goes with liberal reserve 
stocks, augmented considerably by 
water receipts. 

Chicago—Determined effort by 
mills to lower scrap prices paid off 
last week. Mills were able to buy 
No. 1 heavy melting at $40, No. 2 
heavy melting at $38, and No. 2 bun- 
dles at $34. Neglected by mills for 
some time, No. 2 bundles are ex- 
pected to be in better demand from 
now on. Prices paid for turnings 
cover a wide range. A price of $28 
for short shoveling turnings is ex- 
pected to set the pattern, however. 
Low phos is stronger at $52.50. Cast 
scrap prices are steady. Mills are 
paying $41.50-$42 for No. 1 ,rail- 
road heavy melting. 


Detroit—Considerable confusion 
exists among brokers and dealers 
over the “stabilized” prices in ef- 
fect. In general the move is wel- 
comed despite need for clarification 
of shipping points, springboards, dif- 
ferentials, etc. No. 1 bundles are 
quoted $38.50, off $2.50. Other grades 
are unchanged. 


Cleveland—Scrap market has been 
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stabilized here on the basis of $41- 
$41.50 for heavy melting steel. Light 
business is being done in the Valley 
at a comparable price level, $43.50- 
$44. Material is moving freely and 
in good volume with brokers still 
filling old orders. There is no evi- 
dence of a break in the stabilization 
program. 

Cincinnati —- Heavy melting steel 
scrap price is off $2 at $41, a reflec- 
tion of melters’ efforts to stabilize 
the market. Bidding for September 
needs reflects this mill attitude. The 
market is quiet. Foundry grades are 
unchanged, with demand active. 
Scrap supplies are fair. 

St. Louis— Foundry demand for 
cast scrap continues to gain after 
last week’s spurt. Poor shipments 
to dealers tightened supplies. Cast 
prices are largely unchanged. No. 2 
heavy melting steel and No. 2 bun- 
dies prices are $1 higher. Railroad 
specialties are $3 lower. 

Birmingham—sStrong upward tend- 
ency in the scrap continues, especial- 
ly cast grades. All foundries are 
running at virtual capacity. No. 2 
melting steel scrap is quoted at $32, 
although some tonnage was _ sold 
above that figure to Atlantic Steel 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Los Angeles — Speculative buying 
has accented uncertainty. Punchings 
and plate scrap, now $44.80, is up 
$12.80. Prices of other steelmaking 
grades registered more moderate 
gains, up $1 to $2. No. 1 cupola cast 
at $42.50 is encountering resistance. 

Seattle—Steel scrap is arriving at 
mills in increased tonnage though re- 
cent price advances have not re- 
sulted in plentiful receipts. Sellers 
are shipping more freely. Scrap from 
British Columbia is subject to export 
licenses. Inventories remain static. 


Warehouse ... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 139 


Chicago — Warehouse operators 
think they will fare better under any 
formal allocation plan than they did 
at outset of World War II. They feel 
they finally have been able to get 
across to government officials the 
essential function they perform. It 
is impossible for warehouses to build 
up satisfactory inventories under 
present circumstances. Consumers 
have a hard time believing the biggest 
distributors are completely out of 
some products. But sheets and plates, 
particularly, never go into inventory, 
moving out as quickly as checked in. 

Cleveland—Consumers find it in- 
creasingly necessary to shop around 
for supplies as warehouse stocks 
steadily shrink. Although distributors 
are booking new business cautiously, 
turning away considerable tonnage 
from outside the district and limiting 
orders as far as possible to regular 
customers, their inventories are se- 
verely depleted. 

Boston — Procurement in fourth 
quarter is of major concern to ware- 
houses with stocks depleted and al- 
locations smaller. Demand on ware- 
houses is heavy. 

Philadelphia — Local warehouses 
broke all sales records for the year 
in August, despite increasing gaps in 
inventories. 

Pittsburgh—-Shipments from ware- 
house stocks in August were com- 
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SOLVE SCRAP PROBLEMS PROFITABLY 
with an x ey 


AMERICAN RING 
_ METAL TURNINGS 


CRUSHER 
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Metal turnings reduced to uni- 
form chips by an American 
273800 Crusher are coilected for oil reclamation 
at the Link-Belt Co.’s Ewart Plant, Indianapolis. 













Reduced into uniform chips by 
American shredder ring action 
long, curly turnings of steel, alum 
inum, brass etc. release valuable 
cutting oil much more freely—30 to 
50 gallons per ton! Add the sav- 
ings in storage and handling—plus 
the higher scrap value of short 
shoveling turnings—and it’s easy to 
see why Americans pay for them- 
selves . . . over and over again. 


Send for your copy of 
“Crushing Turnings Profitably."’ 


PULVERIZER COMPANY 


P and Manupactaners ¢ = ' 
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are the latest in advanced crane design 








Aside from our engineering knowledge and half a 
century of experience, one of the reasons is the help 
we get from our own customers. Helpful suggestions 
from a long line of users guided our engineers in de- 
signing cranes which emphasize utility and safety fac- 
tors. In addition to cranes of every type, we supply 
structural steel, steel buildings and gray iron castings. 




















Write for our new catalog 

































































BEDFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
BEDFORD, INDIANA, JU. S. A. 


Engineers -« Designers + Fabricators 
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THE REPEATED CHOICE 
of LEADERS in the 
HEAVY INDUSTRIES 


For many successive years, 
Euclid Cranes have fulfilled 
the most rigid material han- 
dling requirements of long 
established heavy industries. 


Proved performance with long trouble-free service 
has resulted in standardization and repeat orders. 
1/2 to 100 tons capacity. Spans up to 100 ft. Write 
for literature. 


THE EUCLID CRANE & HOIST CO. 


1364 CHARDON ROAD «+ EUCLID, OHIO 


“New Process 
Punches e Dies e Rivet Sets 


Compression Riveter Dies 


Chisel Blanks 


Made from high-grade alloy tool steels properly 
heat-treated, of uniform high quality—may be 
purchased with complete confidence for maxi- 


mum service. 


Write for Catalog 46 


MARCHANT CoMPANY 


1420-34 So. ROCKWELL ST., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 












parable with the preceding month 
and little change is indicated for 
September. 

Cincinnati — Distributors doubt if 
stocks will be adequate to support 
sales this month at the August rate. 
Inventories are out of balance, with 
sheets and plates critically scarce. 
Building steel is in short supply. 

Los Angeles—Even August sales, 
up 20 to 50 per cent over July’s peaks, 
are not enough to keep warehouse- 
men happy. Mill deliveries are length- 
ening and are too erratic to keep 
distributors’ inventories balanced. 

Seattle — Warehouse volume has 
reached the year’s peak to date, stim- 
ulated by war psychology and the de- 
cision to proceed with many delayed 
projects. One house reports August 
volume 238 per cent over May. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 137 


Philadelphia—Pennsylvania rail - 
road has awarded 214 diesel-electric 
locomotives costing approximately 
$55 million. The diesels will increase 
the road’s fleet of this type to 1034, 
with a total of 1,943,510 horsepower. 


Birmingham — Southern Pacific 
Railroad has allocated to the Besse- 
mer plant of Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co. an additional 1600 box cars, 
making a total of 4600 cars on order 
from that railroad at the Bessemer 
plant. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 

4650 tons, section 2, Alfred E. Smith housing 
development, Manhattan, New York, to 
Harris Structural Steel Co., that city. 

3500 tons, Lever House office buiding, Park 
avenue between 53rd and 54th streets, New 
York, to Bethlehem Steel Co 

3300 tons, 60th street tunnel construction, City 
3oard of Transportation, New York, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

2300 tons, bridge, Delaware River Bridge Com- 
mission, Trenton, N. J., through Dravo 
Contracting Co., Pittsburgh, to American 
Bridge Co., that city 

1240 tons, 15-story office building, 41st street 
and Broadway, New York, to Harris Struc- 
tural Steel Co., that city. 

1200 tons, Safeway store, Kearney, N. J., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

1000 tons, No. 40, New Jersey turnpike, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

S50 tons, nine state bridges, Danvers-Middle- 
ton-Topsfield and Boxford, Mass., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.; Savin Construction Corp., 
Hartford, Conn., general contractor. 

775 tons, section, Market street subway, be- 
tween 42nd and 46th streets, Philadelphia, 
through Buckley & Co., that city, general 
contractor, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

552 tons, No. 56, New Jersey turnpike Hudson 
county, through George M. Brewster & Son 
Inc., Bogota, N. J., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

350 tons, W. T. Grant store, Norfolk, Va., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

340 tons, warehouse, American Sugar Refin- 
ing Co., New Orleans, to Virginia Bridge 
Co., Roanoke, Va. 

315 tons, office building, East 43rd _ street, 
New York, to Dreier Structural Steel Co. 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

270 tons, Sacred Heart building, Hempstead, 
N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

250 tons, telephone building, Spokane, Wash., 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Seattle, 

110 tons, Jewish Center of High Bridge, 
Nelson avenue and East 168th street, Bronx, 


STEEL 
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ith New York, to Grand Iron Works Ince., 
‘or E that city. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


if 2600 tons, state I-beam bridges, Beaver 

rt : county, Pennsylvania; bids Sept. 29. y not use 

te. j 1600 tons, state bridge, Charles river, Boston; 

th bids Sepi. 26, Boston. 

ce. ‘ 1200 tons, Washington state Cowlitz river truss 
pridge; bids to, Olympia, Sept. 26. er orate eta s 

eS, 700 tons, power plant, Western Massachusetts 

cS Electric Co., West Springfield, Mass.; Stone 

’ 


& Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, engi- This Wesix Electric Heater shows a typical 


“i neer-contractor, : a ‘ 
ep 500 tons, warehouse, Pennsylvania Sugar Co., application of Hendrick Perforated Metal, 
shes enteane cn eaell nto combining utility and attractiveness. The 
q 395 tons, No. 51, New Jersey turnpike, Ber- MERE, z i. 
as gen county, bids Sept. 19; also 15,100 feet heater guard is 20 gauge steel, with 3/16 
n- j of cast-in-place concrete piles, : 11 ~ id t: eD rforations 
le- 370 tons, buildings, Marywood College, Scran- x ID sidée Ss agee pe . 
ed ton, Pa.; bids closed Sept. 6 a ae hts : 
st 250 tons, mechanical engineering building, W ith facilities for producing any re- 


Penn State College, State College, Pa.; 
originally in the market some months ago, 
again up for bids Sept. 13. 


quired shape and size of perforations in 
any commercially rolled metal, Hendrick 
invites inquiries from manufacturers who 
may be considering the use of perforated 
metal in connection with any of their prod- 


Instated, three 60-foot transmission towers, 
south substation, Seattle light department; 
second call Sept. 13. 


Instated, hangar, 200x350 feet, International 
e Airport, Anchorage, Alaska; Lytle-Green Co., 
Seattle, low $481,370. 





ic ucts. 
ly Unstated, second phase Chief Joseph dam; 
3e bids to U. S. Engineer, Seattle, Nov. 2. 
4 Unstated, 710-foot girder span, Yakima river, 
’ 


; Washington; jointly by U. §S Engineer, 
r. Atomic Energy Commission and Benton 
c county; bids soon. | 
: | | 


ur REINFORCING BARS... Tintometed iia 
S, ATES OM Shai Y 
. : REINFORCING BARS PLACED Perforated Metal Screens Manufacturing Company 


“Yr 1000 tons, unstated construction for Atomic Architectural Grilles 
Energy Commission center in Idaho, to Miteo Open Steel Flooring, 30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seat- “Shur-Site” Treads and 
tl . bd ° . . . 
. Armorgrids Sales Offices In Principal Cities 


300 tons, Catholic hospital addition, Aber- 
deen, Wash., to Truscon Steel Co., Port- 
land, Oreg.; General Construction Co., Seat- EN eS ea 
tle, general contract. 





“ 300 tons, miscellaneous small private con- 
struction projects, to Bethlehem Pacific 
‘ Coast Steel Corp., Seattle. 
w REINFORCING BARS PENDING 
3200 tons, second stage construction, Chief 
y Joseph dam; bids to U. S. Engineer, Seat- es 
o tle, Nov. 2. ~~, e Ruggedly made to 
800 tons, approaches, Washington state Cow- wy eek? ' H 
z litz river bridge; bids to Olympia, Sept. 26. : * vane : 4 withstand severe use .... 
: 149 tons, No. 51, New Jersey turnpike, Bergen mf ANS if advanced designing in fan 
county; bids Sept. 19. : A ; Pam 
: 100 tons, West canal, Columbia Basin project; \ a’ f blades . “¢ . rigidly mounted 
| bids to Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, in nei! eee 3 s 
’ ainda ‘ ny , | and securely locked in place 
: Unstated, second unit University of Wash- RY uae i ...- well balanced and 
ington student union building, Henrik Val- . i - 
lee, Seattle, apparently low $933,259. readily portable by over- 
) Unstated, 2400 feet 27 to 30 inch reinforced fe vie f head ili 
H concrete sewer pipe; bids to Lake City, 4 A, a ea crane or auxiliary 
. : Wash., Sept. 11. ‘ m, te Pa : 
Ni truck r - 
Unstated, 7-story addition Good Samaritan | ; Cx. Stationa y and os 
Hospital, Portland, Oreg.; bids called Sept. >» cillating types with either 
; pedestal (floor mounting) 
‘ LATES ... or bracket (wall mounting). 
i PLATES PLACED : 
b ' 5000 tons, water supply line, Medford, Oreg., a a P ki & S | 
L ; to Consolidated Western Steel Corp., Los : see er ns on, nc. 
J é Angeles, $890,854. This item was previously HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
: reported as involving 500 tons. Stesatins 4 Sentaatetel 
j ufacturers of Industria 
3 100 s o ava re é ay- ; 7 
tons or more, elevated water tank, Tay Machinery Since 1873 


lorville, lll., to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 
Chicago, $104,560. 

Unstated, youth service center, Seattle; J. C. 
Boespflug Co., Seattle, low base $795,327. 


3 PLATES PENDING 
500 tons of hull steel, principally plates, for 
three 1600-hp tugs for Reading Railroad. 


Unstated, two elevated storage tanks, 150,- 
000-gal. each; bids to Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Idaho Falls, Idaho, Sept. 7. 

Unstated, 17,200 feet steel piling, Washington 
State Cowlitz river bridge; bids to Olympia, 
Sept. 26. 
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Send for this Bulletin... 





YOU DESIGN EM, we build ‘em/ 


This FITZGIBBONS fabricated deaerator, built for a large oil company, 
for shipment overseas, is typical of the steel plate and pressure vessel 
work done at our plant in Oswego, N. Y. All fabrication is of a quality 
to pass resident “Hartford” steel boiler inspection. 

Fabricating steel products has been our business since 1886. Contact 
us for quotations on carbon steel weldments of all kinds, 
with special emphasis on code vessels to paragraph U-69. 


Write for descriptive folder illustrating facilities 
available to build your product. 









PLATE PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, Inc. 


Reg. U.S. Par. OF. 





Not only in precision ball bearings, but 
in countless other places, Strom has 
found that the right ball will do the 
job better. Maybe your problem can 


be solved with the use of the proper 
ball. Why not take it up with Strom. 
Strom has been making precision 
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Let Strom Help You 


101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





metal balls for over 25 years for all 
industry and can be a big help to you 
in selecting the right ball for any of 
your requirements. In size and spher- 
ical accuracy, perfection of surface, 
uniformity and dependable physical 
quality, there’s not a better ball made. 














PIPE... 


STEEL PIPE PLACED 
Unstated; 6600 feet, Grandview, Wash., sys- 
tem improvement, to Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products, Co., Portland, Oreg., low 
$17,915. 


STEEL PIPE PENDING 
6925 tons, 14 inch, seamless or electric welded, 
Pier No. 1, East Boston, Mass. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Pennsylvania, 214 diesel locomotives, placed 
with five manufacturers: Electro-Motive Di- 
vision, General Motors Corp., La Grange, 
Ill.; American Locomotive-General Electric 
Companies, Schenectady, N. Y.; Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago; Lima-Hamilton Corp., 
Lima, O. 

Clinchfield, twelve 1500-hp general purpose 
diesel-electric units to Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., LaGrange, IIl. 

Georgia, four 1500-hp general purpose diesel- 
electric locomotives, to Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., La Grange, Ill. 

Santa Fe, 20 diesel-electric locomotives, com- 
prising ten 1600-hp road switchers placed 
with Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, and 
ten passenger units, placed with Electro- 
Motive Division, General Motors Corp., La 
Grange, Ill. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 

Baltimore & Ohio, 1000 seventy-ton gondolas, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 850 freight 
cars, comprising 500 flat cars, to its own 
shops, and 350 fifty-ton box cars to Gen- 
eral American Transportation Co., Chicago. 


Fruit Growers Express, 1100 refrigerator cars, 
1000 forty-ton units going to the Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, and 100 fifty- 
ton units to its own shops. 


Lehigh Valley, 200 seventy-ton gondolas, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Northern Pacific, 500 fifty-ton box cars to 
own shops at Brainerd, Minn.; 500 forty- 
foot box cars, 100 covered hopper cars and 
50 steel cabooses are contemplated for con- 
struction at the Brainerd shops upon com- 
pletion of their recently placed box car or- 
ders; also 250 gondolas will be either pur- 
chased or built at the Brainerd shop. 


Pacific Fruit Express, 2100 refrigerator cars, 
to its own shops. 

St. Louis, San Francisco, ten 50-ton flat cars, 
to American Car & Foundry Co., New York. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 
Pennsylvania, 5000 freight cars; purchase 
under consideration. 


RAILS PENDING 


Pennsylvania, 100,000 tons of rails, plus or 
minus 40 per cent, for laying next year; 
bids close Sept. 14. 


FERROALLOYS 


(Continued from Page 139) 


Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk, 22.0c per Ib of 
contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, 
less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 
31.85c per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5c, 0.15% 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% 
C 27.25c, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


‘““SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.), Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib of 
contained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, 
ton lots 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx, 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 


Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Contract carload, 1” x D; packed, max 0.50% 
C grade, $1.03 per Ib of contained chromium, 
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'STRAIGHT-LINE” 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL. 





ELIMINATE 


Overshooting 
Undershooting 


Are you going to continue to 
put up with that troublesome overshooting 
and undershooting inherent in your con- 
ventional pyrometer control —especially 
when it is so easy to eliminate that saw- 
tooth effect? 

Put XACTLINE in the control circuit. 
XACTLINE anticipates the temperature 
changes — before they occur. And too, 
it nullifies the varying amounts of thermal 
lag, residual heat, and mechanical lag — 
producing a short on-off cycle resulting 

‘Straight-line’ temperature control. 
This performance is possible because 
there is no dependence upon mechanical 
parts— XACTLINE seorect ei 
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Pyrometer Only 











Exact reproduction of temperature chart for a heating 
process showing the comparison of the ‘‘Straight- 
Line’’ temperature control produced by XACTLINE 
and the saw-tooth curve obtained with only conven- 
tional control. 


XACTLINE is applicable to any indicat- 
ing or recording pyrometer control of the 
millivoltmeter or potentiometer type. It 
should be used wherever close tempera- 
ture control is required — any type of 
electrically heated oven, furnace, kiln, 
injection molding machine, and fuel-fired 
furnaces equipped with motor-operated 
or solenoid valves. 

XACTLINE is a complete unit. No ad- 
justment or coordination with the control 
instrument is required regardless of the 
size of the furnace, length of the heating 
cycle, or size of the load. Installation is 
very simple — can be either flush or sur- 
face mounted. 


Price $89.50 F.0.8. CHICAGO 
Nothing Else to Buy 
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CLAUD S. GORDON CO. 


Specialists for 36 Years in the Heat Treating 
and Temperature Control Field 

Dept. 14 © 3000 South Wallace St. «1 Chicago 16, til. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio 





Dept. 14 © 2035 Hamilton Ave., C 
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Delivered. Spot, 





ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. 
add oc, 


Silicon Alloys 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 17.00c per Ib of contained Si; packed 
18.40c; ton lot 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
allowed, 

50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 11.3c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton 16c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 

Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
75%  Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 13.5¢c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 

80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.65-15.0c per lb of contained Si, car- 
load packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 
18.05c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low-Aluminum 85% Ferresilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5¢c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7¢ to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
prices, 

Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe). C.l. lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
of Si, c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
22.1c. Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 7.65c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 9.05c, 200 to 1999 Ib 9.40c, 
smaller lots 9.90c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. 


Briquetted Alloys 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx, 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 Ib of Cr). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per lb of briquet, 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 
Ferromanganese Briquets: 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk 10.45c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.05c, 
less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% lb and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 
10.30c, per lb of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, 
ton lot 11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 
0.25¢ for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 lb and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per Ib of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

(Small size—weighing approx. 2% lb and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, c.l, packed 7.10c, ton lot 7.90c, less 
ton 8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo con- 
tained, f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


(Weighing approx. 


Calcium Alloys 


Calcium-Manrganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%.) Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25¢c per lb of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55c. 


Delivered. Spot add 0.25c. 

—— Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton 
lot 21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot add 
0.25c, 

Titanium Alloys 
Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
Contract, ton lots 2” x D, $1.40 per Ib of 


less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, 
add 5c. 

Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract $167 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St, Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 


contained Ti; 

























high pressure 
and 


high temperature 


Not so many years ago, de- 
signers shunned gray iron 
for high pressure and high 
This is 


all changed — such castings 


temperature usage. 


are now freely specified. 


Molybdenum has made pos- 
sible this type, and many 
other types, of high quality 


cast iron. 


Some high pressure steam 
valves are made of cast iron 
containing 3.10% Total Car- 
bon, 2.45% Silicon, 0.75% 
Manganese with 0.75% 
Molybdenum added. This 
composition, and hundreds 
of other examples of the 
economical application of 
Molybdenum cast iron, are 
to be found in our new book- 
let, “Applications of Molyb- 
denum Cast Irons’. Write 
for it! 


Climax Molybdenum estan 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 





Please send your FREE BOOKLET 
Molybdenum Cast Irons” 


S-9 


“Applications of 
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important 
operations 


Facu is a vital 
operation; only the 
right equipment 
makes it pay! That's 
why Thomas Metal-Working Machines have 
proved so popular in the shops of industrials, 
railroads and metal fabricators. Each type that 
bears the Thomas name does a job and does it 
better! Strong, sturdily built, convenient, easy to 
operate, and above all economical in production. 


Ask for literature. 


Capacities 
50 tons up 





21A 











MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH (23), PA. 








s The 
Proof of Quality 
4 Is in 
PERFORMANCE 


~ For many years, “HERCULES” 
SS (Red Strand) Wire Rope has 
been proving its outstanding 
quality by the accurate yard- 
stick of performance —on all 
sorts of tough jobs. Such con- 
sistent performance is not a 
matter of chance. Design... 
rigid tests and inspections... 
equipment ... firm standards 
—are essential factors. 
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We Invite 
MADE ONLY BY Your 
‘ " 


{ Inquiries 


57 New York 6 Houston 3 San Francisco 7 
Chicago 7 Denver 2 Portland 9 
Birmingham 6 ~=Los.Angeles 2} Seattle 4 





ESTABLISHED 


MARKET PRICES 


3-4.5%.) Contract, $183 per ton, f.0.b, Ni 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St 
Louis rate allowed. 


Vanadium Alloys 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth Grade (Va 35 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.). Con 
tract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of contained 
Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c, Crucible-Speciai 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 0.5- 
1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed Grades 
(Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max.) 
$3.10. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c per Ib; 
No. 6, 63c; No, 79, 45c, freight allowed. 
Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots 
$1.20 per lb contained V,0,;, freight allowed 
Spot, add Sc. 


Tungsten Alloys 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 Ib 
W or more, $2.25 per lb of contained W; 
2000 lb W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than 
2000 lb W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 


Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.), Contract 
or spot, 1000 Ib or more, $2.90 per Ib of 
contained W; less than 1000 Ib W, $3. 


Zirconium Alloys 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6c per lb of alloy, c.l. 
packed 7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy 
ton lot 2ic, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Boron Alloys 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 1b or more, 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 lb $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices 100 
lb and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. 
Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $4.25 per 
lb contained B, f.o.b. Philo, O., with freight 
not to exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 
tination., 

Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 

Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%) contract, lump car- 
loads 9.50c per Ib, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., frt allowed same as high-carbon ferro- 
titanium. 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8%. max., 
> 0.4% max.). Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, 
$3.50 per lb of contained Cb, less ton $3.55. 
Delivered. Spot, add 10c. 
Ferrotantalum—Columbium: (Cb 40% approx., 
Ta 20% approx., and Cb and Ta 60% min., C 
0.30 max.) ton lots, 2” x D, $2.67 per lb of 
contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton lots 
$2.72. 

CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5— 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%; Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). 12 M x D, carload 
packed 19.0c per lb of material, ton lot 19.75c, 
less ton 21.0c. Delivered, 

Silicaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, B 0.55-0.75%). Carload 
packed, 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, carload, packed, 
%” x 12 M, 16.5¢ per Ib of alloy, ton lots 
17.50c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 

Graphidox No, 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 17.0c per lb of alloy; ton 
lots 18.0c; less ton lots 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis, 
V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed, 14.25c per lb of 
alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00c, 
f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
to St. Louis. 

Simanal: (Approx, 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Lump, bulk, carload 11.00c. Ton lots, bulk 
11.50c, packed 11.75c. Less ton lots, packed 
12.25¢ per Ib of alloy, f.o.b. Philo, O., with 
freight not to exceed railroad freight allowed 
to destination. 

Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carloads, f.o.b. 
seller’s works, Mt, Pleasant, or Siglo, Tenn., 
$65 per gross ton. 

Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, con- 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.13. 

Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per 1b, contained 
Mo., f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, Pa., 
packed in bags containing 20 lb of molyb- 
denum, 95.00c. 
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IF 
PROBLEMS ~\ 
ARE 


‘é FORMING . - » NILSON 


4-SLIDE WIRE AND METAL FORMING MACHINES 
assure Greater Economy with rapid automatic one-opera- 
tion production of a wide variety of wire forms and metal 
stampings. Automatic Feed through Nilson Roll Straighten- 
ers from Nilson Stationary or Tilting Wire and Stock Reels. 


The A. H. NILSON MACHINE CO. 


1503 RAILROAD AVE. BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 








SPECIALISTS IN WIRE FORMING MACHINES FOR OVER 50 YEARS a 
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tHe OHIO LOCOM 
BUCYRUS, OHIO 


PERFORATED METALS 
TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


FOR 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 
SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 35 
DIAMOND MFG. CO. 


BOX 32 WYOMING, PA. 
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a STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 
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Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 

Complete Haulage Systems 
























Excellent facilities 
for pickling and 
oiling 


NTERPRISE 


GALVANIZING COMPANY 
2525 E. Cumberland Street Philadelphia 25, Pe. 
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G 
SOLVED 
By The 


MIDLAND 
Welding Nut 


Permanently welded 
in place as shown by 
this drawing, Mid- 
land Welding Nuts 
make attachment easy, 
simply by turning 
bolts into the Mid- 
land Nuts. The result will be as strong as the metal 
itself. Midland Welding Nuts stay put! 

If you have similar production problems let’s dis- 
cuss the possibility of using Midland Welding Nuts 
to save time and money and speed production. 


THE MIDLAND STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


6660 Mt. Elliott Avenue «+ Detroit 11, Mich. 
Export Department: 38 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
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Greater Tonnage 
Per Edge of Blade 
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AMERICAN 
SHEAR KNIFE CO 
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Metalworking Briefs 


CONSTRUCTION, ENTERPRISE 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 





California 
Universal Form Clamp Co., Chicago, 
maker of prefabricated concrete 


forms, is planning construction of a 
$200,000 plant in Oakland, Cailif., 
next year. 

California 
Chase & Sanborn Division, Standard 
Brands Inc., New York, started an 
expansion of its San Francisco plant. 
A $100,000 addition will be added to 
the plant and $250,000 of production 
equipment will be installed. 

California 
United States Spring & Bumper Co., 
Los Angeles, purchased Fether & Co., 
Santa Clara, Calif., and will operate 
it as its Brake Division. The latter 
will continue manufacture of brake 
linings. 

California 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, started 
construction of a $300,000 warehouse 
addition to its Los Angeles tire and 
tube plant. 

Delaware 
Gilman Corp.—steel and metal prod- 
ucts—was chartered by the secretary 
of state’s office, Dover, Del. Capital 
of the firm is listed at $100,000. Cor- 
poration Trust Co., Wilmington, Del., 
is serving as the principal office. 

Delaware 
Robbins Machine & Mfg. Co.—ma- 
chinists—filed a charter of incorpo- 
ration with the secretary of state’s 
office, Dover, Del. Corporation Serv- 
ice Co., Wilmington, Del., is serving 
as the principal office. 

Delaware 
American Flange & Mfg. Co. Inc.— 
machinery—was chartered by the 
corporation department, secretary of 
state’s office, Dover, Del. Capital of 
the firm is listed at $2.1 million. 
Prentice-Hall Corporation System 
Inc., Dover, is serving as the princi- 
pal office. 

Illinois 

Westcott Chuck Co., Oneida, N. Y., 
appointed Norman Durrie Sales Co., 
Chicago, as its representative in 
northern Illinois, northern Indiana, 
eastern Iowa, eastern Wisconsin, and 
the upper peninsula of Michigan. 


Illinois 
Trabon Co., Chicago, changed its 
name to Kordell Industries Inc. The 
company manufactures core oils and 
chemicals and is a manufacturers’ 
agent for foundry supplies. 


Kentucky 
Sandy Valley Tool & Machine Co., 
Paintsville, Ky., is constructing a 
plant at West Van Lear, Ky., for the 
manufacture of wrenches. 
Maryland 
Alexander Milburn Inc., manufac- 
turer of oxyacetylene cutting and 
welding apparatus, moved to new 
headquarters at 1231-45 Ridgely St., 
Baltimore. The corporation’s entire 
manufacturing and sales operations 
will be carried on from this address. 
New and modern equipment of all 
types will be installed. W. L. Law- 
rence is president of the firm. 
Massachusetts 
H. E. Dickerman Mfg. Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., manufacturer of dies, 
jigs, feeds, etc., completed a 5000 


square feet addition to its plant at 
321 Albany St. 

Mississippi 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., awarded a contract to H. K, Fer- 
guson Co., Cleveland, for the con- 
struction of a plant at Hattiesburg, 
Miss., for the production of toxa- 
phene, a chlorinated camphene insec- 
ticide. Work will start immediately 
on the $1.5 million project which is 
scheduled to be completed by Febru- 
ary, 1951. 

Missouri 

Wabash Railroad plans construction 
of a new railroad freight yard in the 
vicinity of North Market, Branch Hall 
and First streets, St. Louis, to serve 
a big wholesale produce market be- 
ing constructed in that section. The 
yards would cost about $1 million. Al- 
so involved would be the construction 
or relocation of several grade cross- 
ings. 

New York 
Teall Mfg. Co. received approval from 
the town of Penfield, N. Y., for re- 
zoning of a _ site on Washington 
street where the firm plans to build 
an $85,000 factory for the produc- 


. tion of small machine parts. 


New York 
Ward Tool & Machine Co. Inc., Buf- 
falo, was incorporated by Milton Ra- 
bow, Helen B. Lash, Frank Pitterman 
and Goodwin Rosen. 

New York 
Beals, McCarthy & Rogers Inc., steel 
warehouse firm, moved to its new 
$750,000 headquarters on South Park 
Ave., Buffalo. The old building in 
downtown Buffalo will be torn down. 
The firm has been in operation for 
more than a century. 


New York 
Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, appointed A. P. Hendricks Co., 
78 Reade St., New York, as its fac- 
tory sales representative in that ter- 
ritory. 
New York 
W. C. Cowden Machinery Corp. moved 
into new offices and showrooms at 
1207 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
It formerly was located at 146 Hard- 
ing Pl., that city. 
New York 
Ajax Flexible Coupling Co. Inc. 
Westfield, N. Y., appointed as rep- 
resentatives: Samson Sales Co., San 
Francisco; Thurlow Equipment Di- 
vision, G. Donald Bradley Co., Seat- 
tle; Boyd Goodhart, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio 
Eaton Screw Products Co., Eaton, O., 
was incorporated to manufacture and 
deal in machines of all kinds, tools, 
etc. Incorporators are: Arthur F. 
Zalud, Edgar P.. Stocker, W. D. Ginn 
and Robert C. Barnd, statutory agent. 
Ohio 
Art-Mil Machine & Mfg. Inc., Colum- 
bus, O., was incorporated to manufac- 
ture and deal in machines, machinery, 
tools, engines, etc. Incorporators are: 
James N. Buccalo, Andrew J. White 
Jr., statutory agent, and Edward I. 
Miller. 
Ohio 
Wilson-Elbrecht Co., Minneapolis, 
opened a branch plant on Prospect 
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Do you pay more than 





the price for fasteners? 





... you Can pay much less! 


The first cost of a fastener 
is low when compared to 
the cost of your product. 


But —first cost of an 
inferior fastener isn’t final 
cost in terms of assembly 
time. 


A cheap fastener may 
cost more than you can 
afford. That’s why it pays 
to buy good fasteners. 


Scovill Makes 
Good Fasteners 





Recessed Head Screws * Sems 
Tapping Screws «+ Standard 
Machine Screws + Special Cold 
Headed Parts 


aril Wi 
| (VI | FASTENERS 
\ A 


Industrial Fastener Sales, Waterville Division 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterville 14, Conn. 











Montclair, N.J. « Detroit « Wheaton, lil. 


Los Angeles « Cleveland « San Francisco 
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street, Elyria, O., in a building owned 
by Ridge Tool Co. The company 
manufactures scaffolding made of 
tubing and its operation in Elyria is 
largely one of processing tubing and 
welding fittings for various scaffold- 
ing uses. 

Ohio 
Cc. H. and F. E. Cross organized 
Cross Bros. Supply Co., 13306 De- 
troit Ave., Cleveland 7, to distribute 
industrial equipment and supplies in 
northern Ohio. Companies represent- 
ed include: Victor Saw Works Inc., 
Middletown, N. Y.; Cummins Port- 
able Tool Division, Cummins Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., Chicago; West- 
ern Automatic Screw Co., Elyria, O.; 
Maydole Tool Corp., Norwich, N. Y.; 
W. R. Brown Corp., Chicago; Rigid 
Tool Co., Elyria, O.; Nolvex File Co., 
Cleveland. 

Ohio 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp., Pittsburgh, will spend 
over $1 million to modernize its Tif- 
fin, O., plant. Construction will be 
started within 90 days and will be 
completed before the end of next 
year. The program includes the ad- 
dition of a new kiln, cast shop and 
warehouse and enlargement and gen- 
eral improvement of the office. 

Ohio 
New Standard Sewing Machine Corp., 
Canton, O., plans to build a factory 
in Carrollton, O. J. F. Beans, Mas- 
sillon, O., is chairman of the board; 
Donald D. Moreland, Canton, is pres- 
ident. The company will manufacture 
a complete sewing machine in the 
plant with a capacity of 800 units per 
day. 

Ohio 
Sterling Electric Motors Inec., Los 
Angeles, will build a branch plant in 
Van Wert, O. The plant will be built 
as soon as plans can be completed 
and a contract let. E. O. Danielson 
is factory manager. 

Ohio 
Plans for an expansion program that 
will double the working area of Ferry 
Machine Co.’s plant on Main street, 
Kent, O., have been completed. Work 
is expected to be completed within 
90 days. 

Ohio 
Nook & O'Neill Inc., Cleveland area 
representative for Automatic Trans- 
portation Co.’s_ electric industrial 
trucks, moved to a new building at 
2515 Payne Ave., that ci.y. The 
building houses service facilities and 
a large stock of replacement parts. 

Ohio 
Superior Electric Co., Bristol, Conn., 
will open a Cleveland office in the 
Fidelity Bldg., 1940 E. Sixth St., on 
Sept. 1. The office will be headed by 
Harold W. Lorenson. 

Ohio 
Body Bros. Inc., Bedford, O., was 
organized to manufacture paint. The 
concern specializes in all types of in- 
dustrial finishes. 

Oivio 
Perfection Steel Service Corp. was 
incorporated to deal in iron, steel, 
manganese, nickel, copper, coke, ores, 
etc. The firm will occupy a building 
at 13608 Maxwell Ave., Cleveland, 
about Nov. 1. The present tenant, 
By Products Iron & Steel Co., will 
move into a new plant being con- 


METALWORKING BRIEFS 








THE SQUEEZE IS ON: Because ore 
bridges and other materials handling 
equipment traveling on rails some- 
times get a free ride from the wind, 
Crucible Steel Co. of America had 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, design and 
install powerful rail clamps en the 
carriages of two big ore bridges. 
Positive clamping of each ore bridge 
leg to the double rail on which it rides 
is done by powerful springs transmit- 
ting force through toggles and levers. 
The springs are coiled of 1%4-inch steel 
wire. Contact with the rail head is 
by toothed, hardened steel blocks with 
high friction factor. Clamps operate 
by anemometer control. Squeeze on 
each rail is over 192 tons 


structed at E. 178th street and St. 
Clair avenue, that city. 

Ohio 
Acklin Stamping Co., Toledo, O., is 
expanding its field of operations, us- 
ing tools, dies, fixture and equip- 
ment recently purchased from the 
former Dayton Form Roll Co. 


Rhode Island 
Sales and technical service activities 
for printing materials was trans- 
ferred from New York to 355 Valley 
St., Providence, R. I., by the Me- 
chanical Goods Division, United 
States Rubber Co., New York. 

Texas 

Magnaflux Corp., Chicago, moved in- 
to its new Dallas office at 2823 
Manor Way, serving the entire south- 
west. Included in the new building is 
an inspection laboratory where local 
inspection work can be done. Mag- 
naflux also is equipped to handle 
work in the field; it has several 
trucks operating, doing field inspec- 
tion work. 

West Virginia 
Advance Metal Lithographing Co., 
New York, is constructing a $200,000 
building in Weirton, W. Va. The 
building will be ready for operation 
Dec. 1. The company specializes in 
coating, lacquering and decorating tin 
plate and other metals. 
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